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This is an especially successful photograph of Mrs. Warren, by Florence Hendershot, Chicago 


MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


Remarkable novels and short stories—an impressive 
series of them — have won for Maude Radford 
Warren a high place in the newer school of American 
writers. ‘The Land of the Living,” ‘‘Barbara’s Mar- 
riages,” and ““The Main Road” have each increased 
her popularity. “Marrying off the Massereens,” her 
latest and best novel, begins on the opposite page. 























Marrying Off 


The Massereens 


A NOVEL OF YOUTH 
AND ROMANCE 


By Maude Radford Warren 


Editors Note: 


In introducing Maude Radford Warren to our readers, we 


are giving them a chance to become acquainted with a writer of really excep- 


tional power and charm. 
cleverest, her most unusual. 


And she is at her best in this novel—her wittiest, her 


P. P. Carroll, the famous American millionaire, is too old to marry—he says 
so himself. Sir Timothy, on the other hand, is the sire of three of Ireland's most 


beautiful and most marriageable daughters, Sylvia, Patricia and Eileen. 


Further, 


the auction-block threatens his beloved hound-pack and his hunters, and worse !— 
a tiny Sir “Timmy” has come to grace the Massereen household. So what better 
than that the energetic “P. P”’ should constitute himself Cupid, Ltd., Promoter? 


Thus the story grows. 
lL Lape a TS Be Baik 


wy] HEN P. P. Carroll went to his 
| W Wall Street offices that very 
| hot August day, he had no 
idea that he would soon be hunting 
foxes in Ireland with the Massereen 
hounds. He expected to be in New 
York engaged in his usual occupation of 
hunting Wall Street sheep. There was 
no need for him to go on acquiring mil- 
lions except that he had got the habit 
and rather liked to be called the richest 
nan of his age on the Street. 

Carroll entered his private room. The 
door connecting it with the office of his 
secretary, Paul Jerome, was ajar; and 
Carroll was just in time to hear Jerome 
say, in a strenuous voice: 

“T’d like to smash your face, Hender- 
shot, but as it’s necessary for me to keep 
my linen unbloodied for the rest of the 
day, I’ll merely tell you that our friend- 
ship ends. I don’t care if you are en- 

gaged to my cousin Edith. I wont 
rine the way you treated Mr. Carroll! 
You not only blackballed him and got 
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two others to do it, too, but you implied 
that he'd forced me to propose his name 
to the Club because I was in his pay!” 

Crossing the room to close the door, 
Carroll heard the reply: 

“I’d have blackballed Carroll no mat- 
ter who put him up. He’s a mucker; 
he doesn’t belong among us, and I’m not 
going to see him forcing his way in.” 

A chair scraped on the floor, and 
Jerome’s voice said with emphatic dis- 
gust: 

“A child could see that you’re doing 
this from spite. Mr. Carroll squeezed 
your father three years ago, just as 
your father would have squeezed him. 
It was a fair fight, and ever since, 
you’ve tried to hurt Mr. Carroll socially. 
He’s been too absorbed to notice it, but 
you needn’t think I haven’t seen what 
you were up to. If my cousin Edith 





“My dear fellow, you’re talking drivel 
which you can’t prove. I'll put up with 
it for Edith’s sake.” 
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“Go to the devil,” said Jerome, pas- 
sionately. 

Carroll closed the door softly, a grim 
smile on his mouth. He was far from 
being as ignorant of Hendershot’s en- 
mity as his secretary supposed. 

He did like to know prominent peo- 
ple, just as he wanted the best of every- 
thing, but he never took the initia- 
tive. His social relations he 
honestly considered to 
be merely progress 
in friend- 
ship with 
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nice people who had found him to be 
of their sort. Yet often during the 
past few months the progress 

had halted. Men -who had 

hinted to him that he would 

soon be a 
member 
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When Carroll 

went on, Jerome lighted a 

cigar and paced toward the 

garden wall. As he turned back again, 

the wall was topped with six heads. One 

of them belonged to a shrewish, cheerful, middle- 

aged man; the others beleuaed to five beautiful 

girls, Jerome was being inspected by the Misses 
Massereen and by Mogue Sullivan. 


of this and that exclusive club, failed 
to speak of the matter,again. People 
who had been friendly became merely 
polite. 

It was some time before Carroll 
traced this effect to the efforts of Hen- 
dershot. Then he realized that it was 
Hendershot who had prevented his 
membership in the two or three clubs 
he really cared to join. It was Hender- 
shot who, presuming on. the century- 
old position of his family in New York, 
had closed some pleasant doors which 
had been opening to Carroll. What 
he had said Carroll did not know, but it 
had evidently served its petty purpose. 

Nor had Hendershot been content 
with this. He seemed to have made it 
his chief occupation in life to pester 
Carroll in all possible ways. He got 
Carroll’s servants away from him by 
paying them absurd wages. Carroll had 
had to discharge several valets because 
Hendershot had bought them; and the 
result was that many of Carroll’s social 
engagements became known to Hender- 
shot. Carroll would be annoyed by hav- 
ing his cook leave when a dinner was 
half served, by having the chauffeurs 
missing when a box-party was to be 
driven to the theater. Once he had 
been wakened by his man and told that 
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some one 
at the telephone 
wanted to speak to him on a mat- 
ter of life and death. He had taken 
up the receiver only to find an empty 
wire. Because of this petty persecution, 
Carroll had come to believe that Hen- 
dershot’s pursuit of him was almost a 
monomania. 

“Curious,” he mused to himself, 
“that I hate to be called a mucker by a 
fellow I despise.” 

He turned to the letters on his desk, 
sighing impatiently: he did not feel like 
work. He rang, and Jerome entered. 
Jerome was a tall, straight, gray-eyed 
young man of twenty-five. Carroll 
glanced at him, suddenly envying his 
youth. Carroll was thirty-eight and 
looked every day of it. But he under- 
rated the attractiveness of his granite- 
like face, deep, steady brown eyes and 
broad shoulders. 

Carroll had intended to talk business, 
but somewhat to his own astonishment 
he said: 

“Jerome, I’m tired. Let’s go to Ire- 
land and play—if I haven’t forgotten 
how.” 


HAT is how it happened that P. P. 

Carroll, a dozen days later, lay very 
seasick in the steamer that was taking 
him and Jerome from Fishguard to 
Rosslare. When they staggered out on 
the pier at Rosslare, followed by Car- 
roll’s chauffeur and valet, sympathetic 
Irish voices greeted them. 

“Ah, it was a dirthy passage, so it 
was.’ “Go on into the station, 
sorr, and get a drop of something ; ‘twill 
do your heart good.” . . “Ah, 
we'll look after the baggage for a thrifle 
itself.” 

Carroll, who was Irish-born, though 
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few of his Wall Street friends and ene- 
mies knew it, responded to the soothing 
welcome with smiles and tips. He had 
been very sick, and he liked petting, 
though no one on Wall Street could 
have guessed that. 

“T suppose it is part of their graft to 
pretend to be glad to see us,” said 
Jerome. 

“They are glad to see us,” responded 
Carroll, indignantly. ‘The Irish have 
hearts as big as—as churches, and they 
could take into them every man, woman 
and child they’d meet!” 

“*Taking in’ was what I was think- 
ing of,” said Jerome. 

He supposed that Carroll was feeling 
sentimental because he had been sea- 
sick. In his experience with his em- 
ployer he had encountered the quality 
ef fair play, but not, so far, the quality 
of softness. 

They entered Carroll’s car and soon 
were spinning over the Wexford roads, 
where the wild roses and honeysuckle 
struggled for mastery. Close at hand 
were the hills covered with multicolored 
harvests ; farther away were the Black- 
stairs mountains, topped by three peaks 
called the Leaps of Ossian’s Grey- 
hounds. Carroll leaned back on his seat 
and looked about him with musing 
eyes. 

“Do you mind telling me where we're 
going?” asked Jerome. 

“Eh!” said Carroll. “Yes, of course. 
We're going to call on Sir Timothy 
Massereen of Great Gurtens, County 
Tip.” 

Jerome meant to ask another ques- 
tion, but Carroll’s musing expression 
had gone so deep that he held his peace. 
Carroll began to croon an air which 
Jerome found haunting but unfamiliar. 
. Jerome had never been soothed to sleep 
with “The Wearin’ o’ the Green” and 
“Granuale.” 

“Sir Timothy Massereen,” said Car- 
roll, “is considered well to do. But his 


rents have been steadily going down, 
and because of the new land laws he’s 
had to sell a lot of his farms. My own 
notion is that he’s managed his affairs 
badly. I think the fact that his family 
consists of a whole battalion of daugh- 
ters has paralyzed his faculties.” 
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“Did you meet him in New York?” 
asked Jerome. 

“No, over here,” returned Carroll. 

He did not explain that his first re- 
membrance of Sir Timothy dated back 
three decades, when he sat beside a 
ditch with his father and, lacking a hat, 
pulled at his little forelock when Sir 
Timothy rode by on a horse that seemed 
to the child as high as a chapel. Car- 
roll’s father had not been even a tenant 
of Sir Timothy, but a day-laborer for a 
tenant who allowed him three acres and 
ahut. The “P. P.” of Carroll’s initials 
stood for a name no one had ever seen 
— write or speak—‘‘Patrick Phe- 
im.” 

The Irish soul of Carroll loved the 
old sod. The ambitious mind of him, 
nourished in the United States, made 
him sign his initials only until he 
should have amassed enough money to 
express himself as he chose. He had 
quite arrived at that point. It had been 
his dream since he had been a bewil- 
dered and curious child in Ellis Island, 
to come back rich to County Tippe- 
rary. 

Three years before, he had decided 
that he was rich enough to return. He 
had lingered in London and had met 
Sir Timothy and Lady Massereen at a 
house-party. Sir Timothy liked Amer- 
icans and was especially pleased with 
Carroll. He had heard of his marvel- 
lous Wall Street operations, which 
struck his naive imagination as making 
something out of nothing; and he so 
spoke of Carroll’s wealth to Lady Mas- 
sereen that she looked on the American 
as a kind of magician. Presently, Sir 
Timothy asked Carroll to Great Gur- 
tens for a visit. Then Carroll told them 
of his old relationship to them. 

“How very interesting,” Lady Mas- 
sereen had said. “Doubtless you'll be 
going over to County Tip some day. Be 
sure and let us know—and come to 
luncheon.” 

Sir Timothy was more democratic 
than his wife. He repeated his original 
invitation to Carroll, but business called 
Carroll back to New York. Now he 
was crossing two counties to call on the 
Massereens. Crooning away at his 
songs of the soil, he laughed at himself 
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a little for caring to be received as an 
equal and refused to give up the ambi- 
tion, for the sole reason that it was his 
ambition. 

They lunched in Clonmel, and then 
began the drive to Great Gurtens. Car- 
roll drove, and he went by a devious 
route, now proceeding along the main 
road, and now going roundabout 
through little grass-grown boreens, 
picking up the memory of places he 
used to know. The musing in his eyes 
liad changed to a look that was almost 
tender, though his brows lowered. 

He drove slowly past a farm called 
Ballycarnew, long ago owned by his an- 
cestors, and now uninhabited because 
its latest tenant had been evicted and 
no one else dared take it for fear of 
being boycotted. Carroll stopped the 
car in front of a little whitewashed hut 
covered by a thatch green with age, a 
group of hollyhocks on one side of the 
doorway, and on the other, a pleasant 
hollow in which lay a contented pig. 

Flanking the pig stood a fresh-faced 
young woman with a baby in her arms. 
P. P. Carroll asked to look at the child, 
and put his hand in his pocket. When 
he had gone, the woman ran out in the 
fields to show her husband three golden 
pounds and to say she had been just 
talking to a grand gentleman who was 
either drunk or mad, thank God. And 
Carroll, driving faster now, was think- 
ing with a puckered smile that if he 
wanted to, he could build a home for 
himself finer than any in Ireland. 

They came soon to a stretch of road 
bordered by singularly fine trees, and 
then they turned into an avenue equally 
wooded. Carroll checked the car. 

“I believe I’ll walk up,” he said. 
“Come along, Jerome.” 

As they walked through the park, 
Jerome complimented the gardener of 
some former generation who had laid it 
out. Presently they came to an old 
brick wall eight feet high, enclosing the 
gardens. A turn in the avenue brought 
them within: sight of the house, which, 
like most county houses in the south of 
Ireland, had a facade three stories high, 
on both sides of which were wings of 
two stories which turned at right an- 
gles, and there turned again, forming 
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an enclosed court. Jerome, glancing 
carelessly at the house, merely thought 
that it was a good looking place, and 
that the gray stone toned in softly with 
the Irish sky and the Irish sod. But 
Carroll felt for it something of his child- 
ish reverence. 

“Tl leave you here,” Carroll said, 
“and have a talk with Sir Timothy 
first.” : 

When Carroll went on, Jerome lighted 
a cigar and paced toward the garden 
wall. As he turned back again, the 
wall was topped with six heads. One 
of them belonged to a shrewish, cheer- 
ful, middle-aged man; the others be- 
longed to five beautiful girls. Jerome 
was being inspected by the Misses Mas- 
sereen and by Mogue Sullivan, who was 
a gardener when he wasn’t a kennel- 
boy or a stable-man. 


HE Misses Massereen numbered 

seven; two of them had been so 
transcendently lovely that they had been 
married even without portions, and in 
spite of a mother whom the whole 
county knew was the worst matchmaker 
a daughter could be cursed with. Mogue 
Sullivan often remarked in servants’ 
hall that he could have done better him- 
self than she had, and that since she 
had suited herself in not presenting Sir 
Timothy with a son, it was a wonder 
and a shame that she couldn’t do well 
by the poor young ladies. 

The five girls who gazed down on 
Jerome were perched on the framework 
of a glassed-over bed, while Mogue was 
on a high upturned flower-pot. Eileen, 
aged twenty-five, had, like her sisters, 
what the whole county knew as the 
Massereen eyes—deep blue, they were, 
changing in certain lights to a rich 
pansy-color, fringed with heavy, black, 
curving lashes, and undershot with a 
dark line which gave them a sentimental 
luster. Eileen’s hair was chestnut and 
curly. She had a wide, tender mouth 
and a slow dimple. 

Patricia, aged twenty-one, was the 
most beautiful of the five. Her Mas- 
sereen eyes were set off by softly curl- 
ing hair, the exact.color of a guinea; 
her nose had the most fascinating line, 
and her upper lip was puckered adora- 
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bly so that a tiny shred of white showed 
between it and her lower lip. There 
was less tenderness about Patricia’s 
mouth than malice and daring. 

The third was Sylvia, aged nineteen, 
whose hair was so deeply black that it 
had purple lights, whose blue eyes were 
dreamy, who smiled only slightly with 
softly closed lips, and who talked 
very little. The fourth and fifth 
were lank-limbed twins of fifteen, 
blue-eyed and auburn-haired, with 
irrepressible laughter, and a habit of 
observation which was the bane 
of their elders. Sir Timothy, 4 
in a fit of irony, had named 
them Theodocia and Doro- 
thea, as if calling on high 
heaven to witness that if 
those two girl children 
were the gifts of God, it 
was God who must take 
the responsibility of them. 
They were all fond of 
outdoor life and devoted 
to horses and dogs. Their 
favorite dog panted at 
their feet. He was a set- 
ter that, for love of them, 
had turned himself into a 
house-dog. They called 
him “Little Em'ly”  be- 
cause he wanted to be a 
lady. 

All six gazed at Jerome 
with speculation in their 
eyes. 

“Would it be a man 
with a_ bill,’ inquired 
Mogue, “frightened to go 
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like most of the Irish of his class, called 
frequently on his Maker. “It’s- well 
known it’s meself sees nothing from 
year’s end to year’s end, and it would 
be a harrd hearrt would grudge me the 
good of a two-shilling flower-pot! Sure, 
Miss Patsy dear, why don’t you get up 
on the wall and pass the 
time o’ day wi’ 
him? It’s your- 
self has the 
tongue 
would 
charrm 
the birds 
off the 
hedge.” 
“Yes, 
do, Pat,” 
urged 
Sylvia. 


















in to the Masther in the 
state he’s in now ?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, 
Mogue,” admonished Ei- 
leen. “You act as if Sir 
Timothy were in the habit 
of eating people.” 







Jerome rushed 
to her, fearful 
of broken bones, “Are 
you hurt?” he cried. 
“Oh, no,” she said, 
allowing him to help her 

to her feet, and delicately luring him away from the clear voices on the 
other side of the wall. 


rs : 
Le a ft 





Among themselves, the 
sisters called their father “Sir Timmy,” 
and hoped the servants did not know it. 

“Mogue would do better to offer me 
his flower-pot,” said Patricia, indig- 
nantly, “when he well knows I’m the 
shortest, and risking my life here on 
the frame.” 

“Sure, my Gawd.” said Mogue, who, 


“Get her the pruning shears, Mogue,” 
directed Eileen, who was the practical 
one of the Massereens. “Let her pre- 
tend to. be pruning. This young man is 
an American, by his clothes. He'll 
never know it’s the wrong season and 
that Pat’s more likely to cut her fingers 
than a twig.” 

















Several willing hands boosted Patri- 
cia into position. When Jerome next 
turned to pace toward the wall, he saw 
a picture which made him drop ‘his 
cigar. That girl with hair of soft gold 
and blue eyes cast upward, was too 
lovely to be real. He came nearer, but 
she did not seem to see him; hesitatingly 
he turned back. Patricia made a chop 
with her shears, gardenward, and at 
once five heads rose beside her and four 
indignant voices asked her why she was 
wasting time. 

“Haven’t I to wait till he makes an 
opportunity ?” demanded Patricia. 

Dorothea slipped from the frame and 
sent one neat foot through the glass. 
Her shriek was drowned by the clamor- 
ous reproaches and lament of Mogue, 
who showed the relish of misfortune 
characteristic of Irish servants. 

“Ah, darlin’,:are you hur-r-t?” he 
cried. “And for why couldn’t you look 
where you were going? The Masther'll 
have your blood for this. It’s yourself 
knows how dear this bed is to him, and 
himself in ructions and to spare up at 
the house already !” 

Eileen and Theodocia hastened to see 
if Dorothea was hurt. Meantime Pa- 
tricia, who knew an opportunity when 
she saw it, had uttered a startled ex- 
clamation and fallen off the wall into 
the park. An eight-foot drop to soft 
sod was nothing to a girl who counted 
cn being thrown twice or thrice during 
the hunting season. But Jerome rushed 
to her, fearful of broken bones. 

“Are vou hurt?” he cried. 

“Oh, no,” she said, allowing him to 
help her to her feet, and delicately lur- 
ing him away from the clear voices on 
the other side of the wall. Had he been 
less absorbed in Patricia, he might have 
heard various interesting domestic de- 
tails. Patricia limped for a few paces, 
and then sat down on a rustic bench. 
Jerome seated himself beside her and 
looked at her solicitously. It was this 


look which the five in the garden saw, 
as they climbed once more to observa- 
tion; and they glared at Patricia for 
having carried the stranger beyond ear- 
shot. 

“Had I better call some one?” asked 
Jerome. 
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“No, really; I’m quite all right,” Pa- 
tricia assured him. “It was so nice of 
you to help me up.” 

“I’ve not been of use,” Jerome said. 
“But I’m glad, now, Mr. Carroll didn’t 
ask me to go in with him.” 

“Oh,” said Patricia, “you are speak- 
ing of Mr. Carroll, the gentleman from 
New York whom Papa met three years 
ago? I believe he wrote Papa that he 
would be in Tipperary. We've been 
reading about him in some American 
newspapers. They said he was fright- 
fully rich—millions and millions and 
millions,” 

Jerome wished she would go on say- 
ing “millions,” because when she did, 
her lower lip tried so hard to reach her 
upper lip and couldn’t quite bridge a 
little gleam of white teeth. 

“T think,” went on Patricia, “that I 
could realize three thousand pounds, be- 
cause we've a mortgage on the place 
that amounts to that; and Father has 
to pay jointures to aunts and great- 
aunts on several sets of three thousand 
pounds. But if I were ever in a bank 
and saw more than that, I should go 
mad.” 

Jerome felt an impulse to tell her that 
mad or sane she would be adorable. 
But he checked himself, and remarked 
that Carroll was a man of rather simple 
tastes in spite of his money and power. 

“It will be rather fun meeting him,” 
Patricia said. “I dare say he’ll stay to 
tea. Should you like to see the gar- 
den?” 


EROME was no lover of nature, but 

he assured Patricia intensely that it 
had been the dream of his life to see an 
Irish garden. 

“TI dare say my sisters will be there,” 
remarked Patricia, carelessly. 

Jerome recalled that he had not told 
the siren his name. 

“T’m Mr. Carroll’s secretary,” he 
said, “—Paul Jerome.” 

Patricia felt vaguely disappointed— 
not for herself, but for him. This young 
man had such nice gray eyes and such 
a fresh, frank face that he ought to 
have had one of those easy American 
fortunes, instead of just opening and 
answering the letters of a multimillion- 
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aire who was probably much less hand- 
some. 

Patricia pushed open a little green 
door and entered the garden. Jerome 
saw four girls standing grouped about a 
glass- frame which had one smashed 
pane. As he drew nearer, they turned. 
Again Jerome felt that what he saw 
was too good to be true. It could not 
be that five sisters could be so beautiful. 
He was particularly fond of very black 
hair, and outside of pictures he had 
never seen such hair as that of Sylvia 
Massereen. 

Patricia presented him to them all. 
Jerome felt as if he were drifting in 
this sea of feminine loveliness, as they 
walked, five abreast, along the graveled 
central path, Little Em’ly, who was of 
a jealous disposition, growling behind. 
Though he was not given to wearing 
his heart on his sleeve, Jerome wished 
that these beautiful Massereens might 
know that for the first time in his life it 
seemed that it might be worth while to 
fall in love. 


WALL separated kitchen garden 

from flower garden, and as they 
broke formation to pass through the 
little gate which bisected it, Sylvia 
said: 

“Look! Billy Beresford’s coming.” 

Sylvia’s voice was like music and 
flowers, like honey and dew. Jerome 
still heard it as he looked at a loose- 
knit, tall, dark-eyed young man who ap- 
proached slowly. Patricia remarked : 

“Mr. Beresford is a wonder with 
horses. He’s had three first prizes at 
the Dublin horseshow !” 

Jerome assumed that Beresford was 
a wealthy youth who could indulge his 
fancy for horseflesh. Beresford’s easy 
manner, the more than touch of su- 
periority in his languid, drawling voice, 
did nothing to dispel the illusion. 

3eresford, however, was the younger 
brother of one of the poorest of the 
county gentlemen. There had not even 
been money enough in the family to get 
him a commission. The only business 


open to a young man of his position in 
Ireland was a little dealing in horses. 
He knew every possible stable in all the 
southern 


He bought likely 


counties. 
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‘him enviously. 





two- or three-year-olds from farmers, 
and disposed of them to any of his 
friends who needed hunters. He made 
enough money to keep him going from 
year’s end to year’s end. If he had had 
the capital to establish his own stables 
and raise his horses himself, he could 
have made a good living. 

Jerome, in all innocence, looked at 
Here, he thought, was 
a man who had. every right to fall in 
love with any of the beautiful Masse- 
reens. 


II 


EANWHILE, Carroll’s recep- 

M tion at the house had been rea- 

sonably interesting to him. He 

was received at the door by a man who 
said to him uncertainly : 

“T’ll see, sorr. Sir Timothy has 
been— I'll see, sorr.” 

Carroll was conducted into a great, 
bare drawing-room. The man soon re- 
turned and showed the way to the li- 
brary. Sir Timothy had never been 
known to take down a book from its 
shelves, but he liked to smoke there. 
When Carroll entered, Sir Timothy was 
sitting in one of the worn armchairs 
by the table. He rose slowly and looked 
at his caller in a dazed way.. He was a 
large, pink-faced, graying: man whose 
blue Massereen eyes were a trifle 
choleric and resentful. Just now they 
were bewildered. Carroll thought at 
first that his host had been drinking. 

“Perhaps you don’t remember me, 
Sir Timothy,” he said. “I’m Car- 
roll—” 

“Oh, ah, indeed; yes, I do,” said Sir 
Timothy, holding out a cordial hand. 
“But the fact is, I’m very much upset, 
very much so. Sit there, Carroll.” 

He indicated a seat and dropped help- 
lessly into his own armchair. 

“T hope nothing has gone wrong,” 
Carroll said. 

“Not at all,” said Sir Timothy. “No; 
it’s just the astoundingness. A child 
has been born in this house, Carroll.” 

“To—to whom?” asked Carroll. 

“To me,” returned Sir Timothy in a 
subdued voice. 

Carroll’s mind reflected the addled 
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condition of Sir Timothy’s, alive. I didn’t suppose the 
for he asked, habii could be changed.” 
“And to whom else?” “I’m glad the old name 
“To Lady Massereen,” is yoing to be carried on,” 
said Sir Timothy, echoing said Carroll, with the 
the inanity. least touch of feudal def- 
Carroll was astonished. erence in his tone. 
It is always a surprise to “Thank you, Carroll. 
learn of a new niember of When I think how many 
a family when its next years ago it was that I 
elder is some fifteen years gave up hopes of a son— 
old. Besides, Carroll never I used to fancy how 
could regard Lady Mas- 47° it would feel to have 
sereen as anything more the little fellow be- 
enterprising than an am- side me as I walked 
ple, comfortable arm- over my land that 
chair. would some day be 
Sir Timothy pulled him- his land. And now 
self together. he’s come almost too 
“What amazes me,” | late.” 
he said, “is not the “Don’t think that,” 
birth of the child. I Carroll said. “You’re 
was prepared for that, no more than mid- 
of course. But it’s the dle aged, Sir 


sex! Carroll,that child Timothy.” 
is a boy!” “Ah, I don't 
“T congrat- gi mean __ that,” 
‘ said Sir 
Timothy. 
“But it up- 


sets things 
so, and it 
makes it so 
hard for 
the poor 
girls—” 
Carroll 
was silent, 
and Sir Tim- 
othy looked 
desperately 
from his 


ulate blue Masse- 


\ dln reen eyes. 
most “It begins 
heartily,” to dawn on 


said Carroll, ne me, Carroll,” 
risin g and he de no idea what a responsibility et ‘oe yy eee he said, “that 
shaking hands. asn’t the energy to keep off these ineligibles, an aven’t the I’ve been a 
«“ Th ks.” skill—by Gad! Carroll,” he added pathetically, “if I knew any busi- vt r ~ ess 
HANKS, ness I could go into, I would, and earn portions for my five daughters. : 
rep lied Sir I say that, and yet I keep hounds. But I'll give them up.” father. Yes, In 
Timothy these changing 
gravely. “You see, he’s just two hours times, I’ve been slack, very slack. For 
old, and a fine, strong lad. I can't one thing, I ought never to have kept 
realize it. You see, I’ve had nine hounds.” 
daughters, Carroll, seven of them still He was talking to Carroll as to a 
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nice-looking girls, and I was sure some 

of them would marry. Two of them 

have, and their husbands expect noth- 

= ing from the estate. The other five— 

well, there would have been enough 

after I’d been gone to give them just 

a bare living out of the place and no 

more. But now with the boy, who 
must have the place—” 

Carroll nodded sympathetically. He 

thought that the five re- 

maining Misses Mas- 

sereen must be very 

plain indeed if 

their father was 

_ so sure they 

TRe ie would never mar- 
















ry. Sir 
Timothy, 
Eor.ail 
his per- 
turba- 
tion, di- 
vined 
something 
of what was 
in Carroll's 
mind. 


There in the 

Massereen cradle 

was a little ugly 

red creature whom Carroll 

took in his arms, and said, 

falling back irto the old 

Irish salutation : ‘God bless 

the child.” “Amen,” said 
Sir Timothy. 


crests: wi! ager Ss 


friend and confi- 
dant, and Carrol! 
was gratified. 

“My people have had this 
place for close to five hundred 
years,” said Sir Timothy, “but if 
things go on as they’ve been going, 
P’ll not have enough land left to sod 
a lark. It’s this way, Carroll: When 
I found I was not going to have a son A ay hemcehor h 
and was so overpowered with daugh- ' ae 
ters, I got discouraged. They’re all 














































“Not that my daughters are by any 
means unsquired,” he said. His pink 
complexion grew choleric, and he added 
passionately, “By Gad! Carroll, it some- 
times seems to me that every ineligible 
young man in Ireland comes and settles 
on my doorsteps!” 

“It’s a poor country,” said Carroll, 
politely. “I heard that often enough in 
my young days.” 

“Treland,” said Sir Timothy, “is full 
of younger sons who’ve got to marry 
girls with money the same as a farmer's 
son has to have something with his 
wife. Chaps come to my house and 
break their hearts over Patsy or Eileen 
or Sylvia; and then they go off and 
marry rich girls. God speed them, say 
I! All I’m afraid of is that some one 
of them wont have the good sense to 
accept his dismissal, or that one of the 
girs wont have the good sense to dis- 
miss him. I speak to you confidentially, 
Carroll.” 

Carroll expressed his gratification. 

“Did you ever meet any of the Beres- 
fords?” 

Carroll reflected that the carriages of 
the Beresfords might have cast soil 
upon him in days gone by. But he re- 
plied that he knew none of them. 

“You'll meet them here, for I want 
you to visit us for a month. There’s a 
younger son of a younger son, one Wil- 
liam Beresford, who has haunted us for 
three seasons. My limit is a season. 
You’re not married, I believe, Carroll ? 
You’ve no idea what a responsibility 
girls are. Lady Massereen hasn’t the 
energy to keep off these ineligibles, and 
I haven’t the skill— 

“By Gad! Carroll,” he added pathet- 
ically, “if I knew any business I could 
go into, I would, and earn portions for 
my five daughters. I say that, and yet 
I keep hounds. But I'll give them up— 
I'll do that.” 


A! that moment the door opened, 
and Eileen entered. She was con- 
sidered the least handsome of the Mas- 
sereens, but she was sufficiently beau- 
tiful to make Carroll reflect that it was 
no wonder the ineligibles came to the 
Massereen house; the greater marvel 
was that the eligibles did not come. 
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“Tea is ready, Father,” Eileen said. 
“It’s served in the west drawing- 
room.” 

Carroll was presented to her. He 
liked the warm clasp of her little hand 
and the welcoming light in her eye. She 
led the way to the west drawing-room, 
and Carroll was successively stunned 
by Patricia and Sylvia and the twins. 

“How do you do, William?” said Sir 
Timothy in an injured tone to Beresford. 

Beresford smiled brilliantly and was 
presented to Carroll. Sir Timothy 
stared inquiringly at Jerome, and when 
he was vouched for as Carroll’s secre- 
tary, still regarded him rather remotely 
for, being a secretary, he was also 
an ineligible. 

Eileen made the tea, and Carroll sat 
near her. Patricia sat next him, while 
Jerome was happy between Sylvia and 
the twins. Sir Timothy, clumsily 
enough, kept Beresford beside him. 

Carroll talked to the two elder Mas- 
sereen daughters. As he listened to the 
lovely voices of the lovely girls, and 
heard once or twice a thin wail from 
an upstairs room, his deference for Sir 
Timothy and all that was his, changed 
into a kind of protecting affection. He 
no longer felt that these were great peo- 
ple, but that they were dear people. 
And he began to remember that he, 
P. P. Carroll, was a person of influence 
who might do something for dear peo- 
ple, if he wanted to. 

After tea, Eileen led the way to the 
terrace. Carroll was about to follow 
when Sir Timothy said, hesitatingly : 

“You wouldn’t like to see the boy, I 
suppose, Carroll?” 

Carroll said he would, and meant it. 
So Sir Timothy conducted him up a 
great oaken staircase to a room which 
Carroll knew, from hearsay, was the 
nursery. And there in the Massereen 
cradle was a little ugly red creature 
whom Carroll took in his arms, and said, 
falling back into the old Irish saluta- 
tion: 

“God bless the child.” 

“Amen,” said Sir Timothy. 

The two left the room with a subtle 
bond between them. As they went 
downstairs, Carroll said in a business- 
like tone: 
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“T've been thinking, Sir Timothy, of 
a way in which you can get portions for 
your daughters—your beautiful daugh- 
ters.” 

“I suppose they’re well enough,” said 
Sir Timothy with ill-concealed pride. 

“T forget, if I ever knew, how many 
bedrooms there are in this house?” 

Sir Timothy was no mathematician. 
He had to count on his fingers. 

“T mean that aren’t used by the fam- 
ily.” 

Sir Timothy had to count over. 

“Fourteen,” he said, wiping his brow ; 
“and. some of these have dressing- 
rooms.” 

“And bathrooris ?” 

“Only two in the whole house.” 

“T suppose some of the dressing- 
rooms could be turned into bathrooms. 
What I’m thinking of, Sir Timothy, is 
that you might-receive paying guests 
for the hunting season, and supply them 
with horses. I'd like to be such a 
guest.” 


IR TIMOTHY led the way to his 

office, the place where he always 
transacted business, and sent for 
Eileen. 

“T find I can always think better when 
Eileen is here,” he explained to Car- 
roll. 

Eileen appeared with an inquiring 
giance in her tender eyes, and Sir Tim- 
othy said: . 

“Mr. Carroll has made an extraor- 
dinary suggestion, my dear.” 

Carroll repeated it. 

Eileen looked at him musingly. 

“But we might have applications 
from all sorts of English or Scotch peo- 
ple that no one had ever heard of—” 
she began. 

“Exactly what I was thinking, my 
dear,” said Sir Timothy. 

“They would be all Americans, and 
no one over here cares whether Ameri- 
-cans.are well-born or ill-born if only 
they have good manners and enough 
: money,” said Carroll bluntly. 

. “Exactly what I was thinking, my 
dear,” said Sir Timothy. 


J have. met Americans without 
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money and without what we should call 
position, whom I thought charming,” 
said Eileen gently. 

“This is a business proposition,” Car- 
roll told them. “I'd like to be responsi- 
ble for the initial expenses ; I could take 
security if you liked. We must only ac- 
cept Americans with plenty of money, 
because, after all the expenses are paid, 
of food and lodging and renting or buy- 
ing horses, and the motors to take us 
to the meets, I mean Sir Timothy to 
clear two thousand pounds.” 

“Four hundred pounds for each of 
them,” mused Sir Timothy, “and if I 
kept it up for five years—” 

“You could keep it up for wee 
years,” Carroll said. 

“Billy Beresford would be very use- 
ful in getting us the horses, Daddy,” 
said Eileen, reproachfully. 

“Oh, I'd be glad to throw a Sew 
pounds his way,” said Sir Timothy, 
carelessly. “I often wonder if he has 
two shirts to his back.” 

Eileen colored indignantly ; 
said to Carroll: 

“Your plan is splendid, Mr. Carroll, 
and we’d like to do it. We've got dear 
little Timothy to consider. Suppose we 
talk over ways and means.” 

Eileen was not obliged to count on 
her fingers. But she got a pen and 
paper, and she and Carroll discussed 
the enterprise from every point of 
view. 

Carroll and Jerome dined with the 
Massereens, and then drove to Wex- 
ford. They meant to tour the North 
for a fortnight, returning just before 
the cubbing season began. 

“May I ask what you're thinking 
about ?” inquired Carroll, as they passed 
the church where all the Massereens 
were christened, married and buried. 

“T’m thinking I'll be glad to get a bit 
of hunting this winter,’ replied Car- 
roll. 

But. in fact he was seeing five beau- 
tiful, portionless girls, and their fine- 
looking, impractical father, and he was 
saying to himself: 

“I’m going to marry off some of the 
Massereens.” 


” 


then ie 


The next installment of ‘‘Marrying Off the Massereens’’ will appear 
in the November GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale October 12th. 
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At Ptay 


By RAY ROHN 


OW as the summer fades 

N into fall, the Great City 

wakes from its siesta and 

takes up new pleasures and old. 

At the beaches a few stragglers 

remain, even as the thermometer 
edges down the scale. 

Yet it seems that everyone is at 
play—in the cafés, in the roof- 
gardens and on Broadway. 

Ray Rohn, the artist, has made 
the rounds with his impressionistic 
crayon. In the four pages that 
follow, you may see what he has 
seen. 
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FLORENCE WALTON. 
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E THAT WASN' 
CLIMAX F 
ELF tH. CRAP T 


By 
Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY REA IRVIN 





| MIGHT—for I am a 
| | writer by profession 
;—throw an air of 

mystery about this story. For 
a while I thought I should do 
so, in order to make it worth 
reading, but I have considered 
the matter carefully and I have 
decided that the story is worth 
reading anyway, and that to try 
to make a mystery of it would 
be a cheap way of drawing 
your attention. I shall tell it 
without that. 

What I mean is that I might 
begin by telling how I sat on a 
park bench in Madison Square 
that evening, wondering where 
my next week’s meals were to 
come from (I had enough in 
my pocket for the week then 
passing); and then I might tell how 
a man came rather quickly along one 
of the park paths, passed me, stopped 
and walked back, and accosted me. I 
might go on to say that he seemed 
to hesitate, and then said, “Why, Gen- 
eral!” as if surprised to see me sit- 
ting there. All this is what did hap- 
pen, exactly as I have told it. I looked 
up, and the stranger—a man I had 
never seen before—said, “What does 
this mean, General? Have things gone 
wrong with you?” 

Now, things had gone wrong with 
me. I am an old man, old and gray, 
and I have been a writer all my life, 
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“T sat on 

a park 
bench, 
wonder- 

ing where 
my next 
week’s meals 
were to 
come from.” 
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like many another fellow, and my 
“History of Carthage” had its little sale 
and made its little pile of royalties, and 
I had my bit of success selling special 
articles to the magazines now and then, 
and I had been a fairly respectable 
writer in my day, and I still depended 
on my pen for support. The younger 
writers were, however, crowding me 
out, and there is hardly anything sadder 
than to come to the end of life as an 
unsuccessful writer with no _ other 
means of support. Hundreds of us end 
in the Mills hotels and similar places. 
I had not fallen quite that far yet. 
I had my comfortable boarding-house 
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in a suburb almost too far from the city 
to be called a suburb, and I had man- 
aged to keep going. I did not owe my 
landlady an unreasonable amount, and 
until this day I had not felt utter dis- 
couragement, but I felt it as I sat on 
that bench in Madison Square. Until 
I came to New York that morning, I 
had believed I would carry back to my 
landlady enough to pay her bill. I had 
been for a month and a half preparing 
an index for a voluminous work, and I 
had completed it and had expected to 
be paid by the publisher. When I 
reached the city with my completed 
work I found the publisher had 
failed! 


HAT was a hard blow. I admit I 

was greatly discouraged as I sat 
there. It seemed as if all the snap 
had gone out of me, and I felt tired and 
old and hopeless. That was the state 
I was in when this young man ap- 
proached me and called me “General.” 

Now, it is not unusual for a young 
man to call an elder man by some such 
off-hand title as “General,” particularly 
when he cannot remember the other’s 
right name. “Hello, Colonel!” “How- 
dy, Governor!” You know what I 
mean. So it did not surprise me much 
when the stranger spoke to me thus. I 
imagined he was some young chap I 
had met somewhere. I told him that 
things had gone rather poorly with me, 
but that I hoped they would pick up 
soon. I asked him how they were going 
with him, It was only common cour- 
tesy to do so. He stood rather respect- 
fully as he replied. 

“After I left you, sir,” he said with 
what seemed unusual meekness, “they 
went quite well with me for a while, 
thank you. Quite well indeed. You 
knew I was with Lord Abercrombie 
three years? A fine master he was, sir. 
Then I had quite a number of other 
positions. But none as pleasant as the 
one I had with you, sir, if I may say so. 
I was happiest with you, sir.” 

It flashed through my mind instantly 
that the young fellow had mistaken me 
for some other person—some General 
for whom he had once worked. I was 
about to disabuse him of the idea when 


MY VALET 
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he went on speaking, and this is what 
he said: 

“T’m right sorry to see you so down, 
sir, but we always did have these ups 
and downs, if I may make so bold as to 
say so, and you always landed on top in 
the end. No doubt you'll come out on 
top again, sir.” 

“T hope so,” I said. 

“I’m sure of it, sir,” he replied. He 
seemed to hesitate. “I hope you'll par- 
don such a question from a valet, sir, 
but things haven’t been bad with me 
at all, and I’ve quite a nice little place 
. my own just across the Square here. 

“Go on,” I said. 

“T’m out of a position at the moment 
was what I was going to make bold to 
say, sir,” he said, “and if you have no 
valet—” 

“No,” I said, “I haven’t.” 
most absolutely true. 

“T was just going to suggest, sir, that 
if you cared to take me on again, I 
would be glad to enter your employ. 
We need not say anything about wages 
at the moment; I know you'll do the 
right thing by me. And—” 

Again he hesitated. 

“If you would be so good as to make 
my humble habitation your own until— 
until things pick up a bit for you, it 
would be a great satisfaction to me. [I 
recall quite vividly the care you took of 
me when IJ had the typhoid, you see, sir. 
I recall a great many things. It would 
be a great satisfaction indeed if you 
would permit me.” 

Now, as I have said, I first thought 
of making a mystery of this tale, but 
I see no advantage in that. I might go 
ahead and write it, letting you think my 
surprisingly generous valet was a real 
valet and that he actually mistook me 
for a General Hodge he had once 
worked for, and thus work the tale up 
to a mysterious climax, when it would 
be discovered that he was not a valet at 
all, but a well-known writer of books, 
who had taken a notion to play a part 
for a while. But what would I gain by 
that? These are the days of realism. 
People like their facts served in order, 
like the days of the week. Real life 
has more interest for them than myster- 


It was 
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ies have. So I will say that from the 
moment my valet offered me the use of 
his rooms. and his services free I knew 
he was. no valet at all. I did not know 
just what his: game was, but I knew it 
was a game of some sort. I knew he 
did not think I was any General Hodge 
at all, and I knew he knew I knew that. 
The only deception that actually de- 
ceived was that he thought he was 
deceiving me. He did think I thought 
he was a valet, and he thought I was 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
exchange a park bench 
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to use. If he looked like a valet, he 
would write a story of a man who 
looked like a valet and picked up a 
vagrant in the park and— He turned 
back and spoke to me. That is all the 
mystery there is, except that he was 
surprised when I arose and put my 
hand on his shoulder. 

“This,” I said, pretending deep emo- 
tion, “is true friendship. It is in the 
humble we find true hearts. Only be- 
cause I see light ahead will I accept 
your hospitality.” 

“It is very kind of 





for a bed and lodg- 
ings. He thought I 
was saying to myself, 
“T don’t know this 
valet from Adam, but 
he thinks I am some 
General he has worked 
for, and as long as I 
am a park bum and 
he is deceived, why 
shouldn’t I take ad- 
vantage of him?” 
That is what he 
thought. 

Now, to get rid of 
mystery entirely, I'll 
tell you what I learned 
about my valet later. 
He was Roger Went- 
worth Rodd, the cele- 
brated author of 
“Clara Turns Back” 
and other popular 
novels, and he had a 
good income and no 
troubles at all—or 
had had none until the evening he met 
me. He had attended a tea that after- 
noon and some one had said, not mean- 
ing him to hear, “So that is the great 
Roger Rodd! He looks more like a 
valet than a great author.” Another 
girl had replied. “Why, yes! Doesn’t 
he? He is the real valet type, when 
you happen to notice it!” That had 
rankled. He thought of it all the way 
down Fifth Avenue. 

“Valet!” he said to himself. “So I 
am the real valet type, am I?” 

It was in his mind when he passed 
me, and’ like one of his own. characters, 
he suddenly decided’ to put the matter 





eral Hodge. 


James; and my host 


“I must pretend I thought he was actually a 
Valet and that he mistook me for some Gen- 


I knew James was not a James, 

but I did my best to help him pretend he was 

knew I was not 

Hodge, but he did his best to help me pretend 
I was General Hodge.” 


you, sir,” he said. He 
gave me an up-and- 
down glance to make 
sure I was not totally 
objectionable as a 
creature to introduce 
to his rooms, before he 
went farther with the 
game. He seemed sat- 
isfied. “My rooms are 
across the Square, sir, 
if you care to brush 
up a bit before you 
have your evening 
meal.” 

“Thank you,” I 
said. 

“You always called 
me James, sir,” he 
suggested. 

“Thank you, 
James,” I said. “So 
I did.” 

We walked in si- 
lence across’ the 
square. There was 
nothing I could say, for I was busy 
wondering how this remarkable adven- 
ture might terminate. I found the 
building in which my valet lived to be a 
marble-faced structure some eight or 
ten stories in height. The building was 
rather narrow. There was a neat but 
not large foyer, with a single elevator 
and a colored elevator man with the 
name of the building on his cap. It 
was evident that this colored man was 
also hall-boy, attending to the mail- 
boxes.and opening the street door. Al- 
together, the place was comfortable but 
not extravagant. 

“Up, George, please,” said my valet, 





eneral 





MY VALET 


and stepped into the car behind me. He 
did not speak to me as the elevator as- 
cended. As a matter of fact, he was 
already beginning to realize the diffi- 
culty of the part he was playing. To 
me he must speak in the manner of a 
respectful servant addressing his mas- 
ter; if he did so, George would think it 
very remarkable. So he said nothing. 

At his door he stood with his hand 
on the brass name-plate while he un- 
locked the door. I knew there was a 
name, for there was one on the next 
door (there were two apartments on 
each floor), but I was unable to see the 
name. The door opened into a small 
hall and that into a large living-room. 
James—for so I must call him—stood 
to one side as I entered. 

“Why, this is fine!” I exclaimed. 
“This is handsome, James. Do you 
mean to say you own all this?” 

My valet hesitated. On every hand 
he saw things that would soon betray 
him if he admitted he owned the fur- 
nishings of this charming flat. 

“Well, not exactly ‘own,’ sir,” he said 
hesitatingly. “Own is not quite the 
word. The things are Mr. Rodd’s 
things, sir.” 

“Rodd?” I queried, knowing I was 
now to hear my valet’s proper name. 
“What Rodd, and what has he to do 
with all this, James?” 

“Mr. Roger Wentworth Rodd, sir,” 
said my valet. “The author, sir. He 
was my last master, sir.” 

I saw that if I did not take great care, 
my host was going to put his foot in his 
mouth, as the saying is, and I knew that 
the moment he made any untoward 
slip, this mock relation of master and 
valet would be impossible and my host 
would get rid of me. In my weary con- 
dition it seemed a blissful thing to have 
this pleasant flat at my disposal and I 
was inclined to remain in it as long as I 
could. If I was to do that, I must over- 
look any slips my James made. I must 
close my eyes to things he would not 
wish me to see. I must pretend I 
thought he was actually a valet and that 
he mistook me for some General Hodge. 
It turned out to be a quite satisfactory 
way of handling matters. I knew James 
was not a James, but I did my best to 
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help him pretend he was James; and 
my host knew I was not General Hodge, 
but he did his best to help me pretend I 
was General Hodge. 

I knew of Roger Rodd and of his 
success, and the moment my valet men- 
tioned the name, I recognized my valet 
and Mr. Rodd to be one and the same 
person. But I did not allow this knowl- 
edge to show. 

“T see,” I said. “You lease the apart- 
ment from him, James.” 

“Well, not exactly lease it, sir,” said 
my valet. “Mr. Rodd is away from 
town at present.” 

“So that’s it,” I said. “You are oc- 
cupying it while he is away.” 

My valet had removed my coat as I 
spoke, and now he brushed it carefully. 

“Occupy is hardly the word, General 
Hodge, sir,” he said. “Not occupy on 
my own go, as you might say. I am 
occupying it temporarily with a friend 
of mine. Henry his name is, sir. I 
hope you'll not mind that, sir. He is 
Mr. Rodd’s man. In a sort of way he 
lets me stop here while Mr. Rodd is not 
in town.” 


OF course I saw through this. My 

valet was Mr. Rodd, and Henry 
was Rodd’s valet. Henry, wherever he 
was at the moment, was apt to appear 
at any time, and he would be hard to 
explain unless he was explained before 
he appeared. My valet had thus ex- 
plained Henry before Henry turned up 
to complicate matters. I felt, however, 
that it was necessary for me to appear 
incensed at this trick. If I was a Gen- 
eral who had once had a subservient 
valet such as James pretended to be, I 
ought to take umbrage at the trick that 
had brought me to be the companion of 
two rascally valets, one of whom in- 
vited his friend to visit him while the 
master was away, and the other of 
whom invited his ex-master to sponge 
on both his friend and his friend’s 
master. 

“The idea!” I cried, trying to turn 
red in the face. “This is infernal im- 
pudence, James! You told me you had 
a place of your own, and what do I 
find? You bring me to share a room 
with you and another infernal man’s 
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man! I am a. Hodge, sir, and a gen- 
eral, and by the great dipper, I’ve never 
been so insulted in my life!” 

I did it well. It pleased my host im- 
mensely. I could see that. He pre- 
tended to cringe. 

“T beg you not to think that at all, 
sir,” he cried, rolling his hands together 
in true valet style as shown on the 
stage. “I’m quite the master here, I as- 
sure you. Mr. Rodd, sir, is deeply in- 
debted to Henry. He hasn’t paid his 
wage for no end of time, 
sir, and he quite made 
over to Henry the use 
of these rooms. So 
that’s quite right. And 
Henry owes me quite a 
nice bit of cash, sir. 

I’ve quite supported 

Henry by 
loaning - him 
money when 
Mr. Rodd 
forgot to pay 
him. So I’m 
quite right to 
feel at home 
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that stood in the corner and started it 
going. 

I appreciated it as a clever bit of 
scheming. With a brass band playing 
in the room—for that was what it 
amounted to—he could get Henry to 
one side and explain all he wished with- 
out danger of my overhearing. It was 
evident that he did this, for in a few 
minutes or less he came into the room 
and shut off the brass band. Henry 
stood respectfully in the doorway. 

“This is Henry, Mr. 
Rodd’s man, sir,” he 
said. “This is General 
Hodge, Henry. He'll be 

stopping here 
a bit. I’ve 
told you often 
of the good 
berth I had 
with Gen- 
eral Hodge, 
Henry.” 
“Indeed 
you have, sir,” 
said Henry, 
“many a 











here, quite as 
if it was my 
own place, sir. 
You need 
have no fear 
in making 
yourself quite 
at home. May 
I touch up 
your boots a 
bit before you 
go out?” 

_ I grumbled a little but seemed to give 
in. 

“Brush them up a bit,” I said. 

My self-appointed valet was brush- 
ing my boots, as he called’ them, when 
we heard the key turning in the door. 
James jumped up. 

“If you don’t mind, sir, I’ll just say 
a word to Henry. He might be a bit 
surprised to find you here if I didn’t 
say a word to him.” 

“Quite right,” I said graciously. 

“Perhaps you’d like to hear the 
phonograph while you wait, sir,” said 
my James, and without waiting for an 
answer, he put a record in the machine 
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“y finally gave James orders to secure me the same sort Ped sci I 
was supposed to have had in my balmy days, and the result was 
just what a sporty, Southern, race-track-frequenting gentleman might 
He kept me out most of the day, making me go 
to one race-track or another.” 


time.” 

That was a 
strange way 
for a Henry 
to address a 
fellow valet— 
“Indeed you 
have, sir!” 
Neither of 
them seemed 
to notice it. 

“T was tell- 
ing General Hodge as how he would 
be quite welcome here,’ my James 
prompted. 

“That he will, sir. Quite as wel- 
come as yourself—as anyone, sir,” 
said Henry. “Anything I can do to 
make him feel at home I'll do 
gladly.” 

I eyed these two conspirators 
sternly. I drew myself up and threw 
back my shoulders, trying to assume 
a military air. 

“That will do, Henry,” I said. “You 
may go. James, finish my boots, 
please. See that you do the heels 


properly.” 





MY VALET 


“It’s like old times, sir, to hear you 
reminding me to do the heels prop- 
erly,’ said my volunteer valet, drop- 
ping on his knees before me to touch 
up my boots. “You would have your 
heels brushed up even if your next 
step was into the muddy paddock, 
wouldn’t you, sir? It all seems like it 
was but yesterday. We had our ups 
and downs, sir, but you always ended 
on top. And you will again, sir, mark 
my word. Often when I’m feeling 
blue I cheer myself up a bit by think- 
ing of that story you used to tell about 
what happened to the Colonel in that 
battle.” 

“You do, do you?” I 
seemed a safe thing to say. 

“Quite so,” said my valet, brushing 
vigorously at my left shoe. “Better 
than a bit out of Punch, that story 
was. The horse standing on his hind 
legs, and the Colonel grasping the 
brute around the neck and all the while 
the noise of the battle making the horse 
wilder and wilder. I’ve told it to my 
friends more than once, sir, but I’m a 


said. It 


bit in doubt regarding the battle. What 
was the name of the battle, sir?” 
“Gettysburg,” I said promptly. It 
made no difference what battle I named. 
There was no battle and no story of the 


Colonel, and I knew it, and he 
knew it. 

“T thought it was Spion Kop,” said 
my James somewhat reproachfully, and 
1 as if I was indeed an impostor trying 
to live up to a real General Hodge’s 
past cleared my throat. 

“It was Spion Kop,” I said. I knew 
that pleased my valet. He thought he 
was playing with me. 

‘And the Colonel’s name. Odd name, 
sir. What was it now?” 

“You ought to know,” I said. “I 
told you often enough.” 

“Higgins, wasn’t it, sir?” he asked. 

“May have been,” I said. 

“Or wasn’t it Gilderstern?” he asked. 

“Something like that, or Higgins,” I 
said, pretending to be greatly embar- 
rassed. 

“IT thought, sir,” said my James re- 
proachfully, ‘‘you always said it was 
Geddub. Don’t you remember, sir, 
that that was the point of the whole 
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tale? That the more you tried to make 
the Colonel come to order, the more you 
shouted ‘Geddub! Geddub!’ and the 
horse thought you were urging it on, 
sir.” 

“Oh, that story!” I exclaimed. “I 
was thinking of the other one—the one 
about Higgins and Gilderstern at Get- 
tysburg. You got me confused for a 
minute, James. Thanks. That will 
do.” 


HE remained bent over my feet a full 

minute ; I could see he was chuck- 
ling. When he arose, his face was quite 
serious. It must have been a task to 
control his mirth so completely. He 
pretended to be nervous over what he 
was about to say. 

“T hope you will not think me im- 
pertinent, sir,” he said, “but now that 
I’m back in your employ I trust you 
will let things go on just as they used 
to go when I was with you before. 
You were always very kind to me then, 
sir, and let me loan you a bit of cash 
when your remittances were slow. I 
hope I may do the same now, if you are 
not in funds. A few hundred, let us 
say, until your luck changes. I have 
put quite a snug bit by from time to 
time.” 

“Well, James,” I said as grandly as 
I could. “I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ he said humbly. 
“Perhaps a hundred?” 

“A hundred would do nicely,” I as- 
sured him. 

My valet went into the next room 
and returned with five twenty-dollar 
bills and handed them to me. I saw im- 
mediately that Roger Wentworth Rodd 
was a good sport, willing to pay for his 
fun. I folded the bills and slipped them 
into my pocket carelessly. 

“You know what I’ll do with them, 
James,” I said. 

“Of course, sir. The old system still, 
I suppose ?” 

“The old system. Yes, indeed. It 
always wins in the end, James.” 

“So I told you, sir. You always 
come out on top.” 

“Yes, yes! My 
James.” 


stick, please, 
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I had no stick, but I had seen several 
in the hall as I entered. My valet 
hastened to get me one. 

“T’'ll not be late to-night,” I told him. 
“A bit of dinner and then home.” 

“You'll not try the system to-night, 
then, sir?” 

“Not to-night. I’m tired to-night. 
Dinner, then back here and a bath. 
You'll be here to give me a good rub. 
Then bed. After that you may go out 
if you wish.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said my James. 

As I had expected, I saw Henry 
shadow me when I left the building. I 
knew well enough that Mr. Rodd would 
be interested in knowing how I spent 
that hundred dollars—if I meant to go 
and not return again. I made an effort 
to make the shadowing easy for Henry, 
but that was hard, for he seemed to have 
a knack for losing me. Several times I 
had to wait until Henry caught up with 
me. Once he came bolting around a 
corner and bumped full into me. 

I chose a cheap restaurant where my 
own funds would be ample to pay for 
my dinner. I ate at leisure and then 
strolled slowly back to Mr. Rodd’s 
rooms. When [ entered the foyer, the 
negro all-around man was at his desk. 
He arose and walked to the elevator. 

“Mr. Rodd,” I said. “He is in?” 

In spite of himself the negro 
grinned. 

“No, sah,” he said, trying to keep a 
sober face. “Mistah Rodd gone Souf 
fo’ some stay. His man, though, Gen- 
nul, tol’ me to let you come up any time. 
Yas, sah!” 

“Ah, indeed!” I said. “Rather pecu- 
liar, isn’t it, letting two valets use his 
rooms this way?” 

“That aint none of mah business,” 
said the negro, but he chuckled. 

“Then it is none of mine,” I said. 

Thereafter the. three of us settled 
down to a simple domestic regime. By 
some complicated criss-crossing of 
questions and answers I forced my valet 
to say just what my system of making 
money was. He tried to get me to say, 
but I stubbornly resisted. It might 
have been cards, or it might have been 
the stock market, but he decided to 
make it the race-track. Those were the 
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days when racing was in full sway 
around New York, and when it was no 
more trouble to place a bet than to get 
a haircut. I had not bet on a horse race 
since I was a young man, and I was 
loath to attempt it with Rodd’s money, 
but it seemed part of the game he 
wanted me to play. I kept putting him 
off, telling him I was waiting for a 
chance to make a killing. As a matter 
of fact, I knew no more about making 
a killing than I did about flying. 


RePp seemed to enjoy his imita- 

tion General hugely, and spared no 
trouble or expense in playing the part 
of a faithful valet. He pretended to 
regret that I had not the same hand- 
some outfit I used to support in my 
palmy days, and he described it to me 
article by article. I finally gave him 
orders to secure me the same as I had 
had, and the result was just what a 
sporty, Southern, race-track-frequent- 
ing gentleman might have worn. 

As for himself, he became each day 
more a valet and less an imitation. | 
suppose he had Henry coach him while 
I was out. He kept me out most of the 
day, sending me to my luncheon early 
and making me go to one race track or 
another, according to where the racing 
was being done. I usually got back in 
time to dress for dinner. This gave 
Rodd time to do his two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred words of writing, 
which was his usual amount for a day, 
and to attend to any other matters he 
had on hand. 

As I have said, he urged me continu- 
ally to try my “system” at the track, 
and I as continually put it off. I bet a 
little every day, a dollar or two on each 
race, seldom losing over five dollars a 
day and sometimes making ten or so. I 
did not do this because I was interested 
in that form of gambling, but in order 
that I might tell of it when I returned. 
Two weeks passed in this way. I was 
enjoying the whole experience hugely, 
and I could see that Rodd was enjoying 
it. Henry was the first to cause trouble. 
He came to me on the street one 
evening. 

“T hope you’ll pardon me, sir,” he 
said, “but it is too much for any man to 

















“My James opened the door for me. I think he knew it was my last appearance on the 


stage he had created for the little comedy. 


asked, unable'to keep the twinkle out of his eyes.” 


believe, that Mr. Rodd is a valet. I 
can’t believe you believe it, sir.” 

“I don’t, Henry,” I said. “I knew 
from the first moment he was not. I 
have known ever since I entered his 
apartment that he was Mr. Rodd.” 

“lve nothing to say about your 
sponging off him, sir,” said Henry. 
“He makes a wonderful lot of money 
out of his books, and what you cost him 
is of no importance, I dare say. If you 
have no feeling about sponging off him, 
it is not for me to say anything. I’m 
thinking of myself, sir.” 

“And what are you thinking about 
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yourself?” J 
asked. 

“Tm that 
fond of Mr. 
Rodd, sir,” said 
Henry, “it 
would be quite 
a blow to me to 
have to leave 
him. But I 
can’t stop on 
with him much 
longer the way 
I am overwork- 
ing, sir. I was 
hired to be 
valet to one 
man, and now 
it is two, and it 
is going to be 
three.” 

“Three?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Three, sir. 
Yourself, for 
all the princi- 
pal part of the 
work, pressing 
trousers and all 
that, I have to 
do, and Mr. 
Rodd—for of 
course I have 
to do for him, 
sir—and now 


a the third com- 
ing.” 
“TFhrrd? 
‘And did the system work this time, sir?” he What — - 
coming! 


“That’s just 
it, sir,” said Henry. “It is the compli- 
cation and all that is so wearing. I’m 
not a bright man, like Mr. Rodd, able 
to do these things and not feel them. 
It is no end of a strain to try to remem- 
ber that Mr. Rodd is not Mr. Rodd but 


> 


James. And now this third is com- 
ing.” 

“What third? I asked you what 
third ?” 


“That’s just it, sir. It will be most 
confusing to me. You know Mr. Rodd 
is writing a book about all this. Get- 
ting along well with it, sir, too, as he 
told me himself. ‘It’s fine, Henry,’ he 
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told me, ‘if only the General would try 
his system,’ he says. ‘What the Gen- 
eral don’t know about racing is the most 
laughable business in the world,’ he says 
to me, ‘and just writing down what he 
tells about his race-track experience is 
making this the funniest book of years. 
He beats ‘David Harum,’ and when he 
plays his system and tells me about it, 
I will have a chapter that will make the 
book a best seller,’ he says, ‘but he’s 
slow getting at it. It will take more 
urging,’ he says, ‘and in the meantime 
I’ve got to have more complication in 
the plot. So I’m going to bring Mr. 
Rodd back,’ he says.” 

“Going to bring Mr. Rodd back!” I 
cried. 

“Just that, sir,” said Henry miser- 
ably, “and I don’t see how I can stand 
it. There will be you, sir, being the 
General, and Mr. Rodd being James, 
and some one else being Mr. Rodd, and 
it will be more than I-can manage. The 
telephone will be the worst, sir.” 

“The telephone ?” 

“When there is a call for Mr. Rodd,” 
explained Henry, “—to know whether 
it is for Mr. Rodd or the Mr. Rodd that 
is not Mr. Rodd. You see what I mean 
—whether it is for James that is Mr. 
Rodd or the somebody that is not Mr. 
Rodd but is being Mr. Rodd. It is hard 
enough keeping things straightened out 
—by which I mean tangled up—now. 
I can’t stand much more of it, sir. I 
really can’t. And once Mr. Rodd, 
which is James, sir, gets the idea of 
complicating a plot, there is no telling 
where he will end. You may have read 
some of his books, sir, and the compli- 
cations are enough to make one quite 
dizzy, but he made them up out of his 
own head. But now that he is going to 
have it all happen, and in a two-room 
apartment, with bath, of course, and the 
amount of pants I’ll have to press, to 
say nothing of shadowing you to fill in 
the chapters—well, I can’t stand it. My 
head wont stand it.” 

“And what is it you want me to do?” 
I asked. 

“If you would just try your system 
at the races,” said Henry, “it would sat- 
isfy Mr. Rodd, I think. He’d let you 
go, then, and I would not have to go.” 
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“Well, Henry,” I said, “I'll tell you. 
I’ve enjoyed this little experience my- 
self, but I’m not the park bird Mr. 
Rodd thinks me. I’m a writer myself. 
I have a commission to revise Dunkel’s 
Elementary- History of the United 
States, and it is time I got at it. I'll 
play my system and get out of the com- 
plication.” 

Henry grasped my hand gratefully. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” he cried. “It 
takes no end of a load off my mind.” 

The next day, in the train that carried 
me to the races, I tried to think of a 
“system” that would be worth putting 
in Mr. Rodd’s amusing best seller, I 
supposed race-goers did have some sort 
of system of play, but I did not know 
what it was, and could not imagine, but 
a happy thought struck me. The name 
Mr. Rodd had conferred on me was 
Hodge, and my system should be 
Hodge. That ought to be nonsensical 
enough to suit Mr. Rodd. He ought to 
make a good chapter out of an innocent 
old duffer picked up in a park and 
forced to create a “system” and in des- 
peration creating one that was Hodge. 

It was not a complicated system. 
The money Mr. Rodd had forced on 
me now amounted to five hundred dol- 
lars. I divided this into five equal 
parts of one hundred dollars each. 
These I would bet on the races, the first 
hundred on the first horse to run with a 
name beginning with H, the second 
hundred on the first horse running with 
a name beginning with O, the third 
hundred on the first horse running with 
a name beginning with D, and so on for 
the G and the E. 

In the first race that day there was a 
horse called “Humming Bird,” posted 
at 3 to 2, and I played “Humming 
Bird” for my H and lost my hundred 
dollars neatly and quickly, “Humming 
Bird” finishing about sixth. No O ap- 
peared until the fifth race, and 
“Orestes” fell at the third hurdle and 
never finished at all. 

That evening I told my amateur valet 
what my system was and how it had 
worked so far. He pretended full faith 
that I would, as he always said, “come 
out on top,” and I could see his eyes 
sparkle with joy as I explained the 





MY VALET 


“system.” It was just the sort of thing 
he wanted for his book. 

The next day I found “Donald Dare” 
and lost my hundred at 5 to 1, and my 
James sympathized with me abundantly 
but urged me on. 


THE third day’s trial of my system 

ended my race-track experience. G 
showed on the card as “Golconda” and 
scemed a sure winner at 2 to 1, and was 
a winner, and after the race I received 
the three hundred dollars from the 
bookmaker with a feeling that even the 
most silly systems do have a chance, 
and I bet my remaining hundred of 
system money on a bay mare listed as 
“Eclat.” 

When I went up in the elevator to 
Mr. Rodd’s apartment that evening, I 
was quite ready to lay down the mantle 
of General Hodge and be myself again. 
My James opened the door for me. I 
think he knew it was my last appear- 
ance on the stage he had created for 
the little comedy. Perhaps Henry had 
told him. 

“And did the system work this time, 
sir?” he asked, unable to keep the 
twinkle out of his eyes. 

“James,” I said, “you have been a 
faithful valet. I cannot praise you too 
highly, It breaks my heart to have to 
part with you.” 
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“You’re not going to give me the 
sack, sir?” he asked. 

I put my hand in my pocket and 
handed him a small roll of bills. 

“T’m. not going to send you away ow- 
ing you money, at any rate, James,” I 
said. “There are the five hundred dol- 
lars you advanced. And one hundred 
for yourself, James.” 

He stared at me. 

“Tt is all right, Mr. Rodd,” I said. 
“You have been as faithful a valet as 
any James could be. You deserve a 
tip.” 

He laughed. 

“So the cat is out of the bag, is it?” 
he said good naturedly. “I’ll say that 
you have been a kind master, too. And 
how about the famous system?” 

“Tt works just as well as in the old 
days,” I said, laughing. “I always 
come out on top, you know. G won 
two hundred dollars.” 

“And E?” he asked eagerly. 

“E?” 1 said with assumed careless- 
ness. “Why, E won also. I had a hun- 
dred dollars on E. E was ‘Eclat’ and a 
25 to 1 shot. I won twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars on E.” 

Mr. Roger Wentworth Rodd held out 
his hand and shook mine warmly. 

“Great!” he said. “Great! That’s 
just what I want for the climax of my 
twelfth chapter!” 


a) 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIAN 


AT GOODWIN, it is related, once complained to Wilton Lackaye that the 
audiences laughed when he attempted Shakespeare—notably Shylock in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” “But,” added Nat, “I’m not licked yet, Will! Just 
between you and me, I’m getting ready to play Bottom in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream’,” 


“Good for you, Nat,” said Lackaye, enthusiastically. 


at you in that!” 


“They'll not laugh 











THE ACTOR’S LITANY 


By Berton Braley 


FRoM agencies galore, 
Where we must wait and wait 
For days and weeks and more, 
Before we learn our fate; 
From office boys whose gaze 
Doth quake and quiver us, 
From roughnecks and their ways, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


From dramas that rehearse 
For seven weeks or so, 
Then meet a quick reverse 
Run half a week—and blow; 
From Death Watch jeers and gibes 
That shake and shiver us, 
From all the knocking tribes, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


From playing burlyque, 

From tank-town shows and such; 
From all the horrors, too, 

Of small-time vaudeville’s clutch; 
From shows that go to smash 

And neatly flivver us, 
Afar from home and—cash, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


From dressing-rooms that smell, 
From stages old and damp, 
From managers who yell 
And grips who pound and stamp, 
From critics who invoke 
Our rage carnivorous, 
But most—from going broke, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 



































Why | Want 
A Comedy 


WHAT HAP PE N'S:: W PEE.N 
ERE SPRITE: GROWS OL 


By Gertrude Vanderbilt 


a popular supposition that life 

= —|| with us is one long, sweet 

dream far removed from the servitude 

jf of alarm clocks, bill collectors, wash- 

j days and the genial luxury of worrying 
over the future. 

The public generally conceives us as 

merry sprites, dancing and singing to the 

rhythm of champagne corks, creatures of only 

/ _the pleasant places, wooed by millionaire Prince 

Charmings, besieged by suitors who cringe from 

humility as they lay their orchids at our feet— 
and so forth! gin 

In other words, “This is the Life!” 

But what about the nightmares’ And what 

about the worst of them all—growing 
Gertrude 9 ; 
Vanderbilt old: 
in “The So no matter how young we are now, 

Ladyin bubblingly full of the fire of youth, we 

Red.” think. That is the nightmare of musical 
comedy—thinking about the future. 

And that is the reason why I am ambitious 
to go into straight comedy with no musical con- 
comitants. [For the time will come for me, as 
it comes for all of us, when the wrinkles will 
begin to gather, when my limbs will drag 

through the 

dance, when 

the fire will 
go out 
of my 
voice 
and 
man- 
net, 
and 
when 

my obit- 

Photographs by 


Moffet Studio, uar b 
Chicago 
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W E naiads of musical comedy find 


7 
j 
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“She is not 
she 


will read: 

as young as 

used to be.” 
That 

means, 

in mu- 


sical 
com - 
edy, just 
one thing: 
¥,¢2: -at-<¢ 
through! : 

Look about you and 
see. Where are the 
merry-merries of a 
decade ago? Some of 
them—those 


who_ had 


“T am ambitious to go into straight com- 
edy with no musical concomitants.” 


the common 


sense to shift to the legitimate drama 

are stars; but most of them are drag- 
ging pathetically through the declining 
years of their public life—on their 


“name” and on 


“the road.” 


Is any 
other pros- 
pect more ap- 
palling ? 

In light 
comedy, one 
fights age on 
an open field. 
Ability shifts 
on the sched- 
ule from 
thirty per 
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cent to ninety per cent. 
Time cannot rob 
you of that, and 

of your per- 
sonality; 

beauty 

is dis- 


Photograph 

by Moffet 
Studio, 
Chicago 


placed as an 
essential. 

And I, for one, 
have not the slightest 
intention of being a 
wilted flower! 

Anyway, musical 


comedy is such a deceptive institution. 
Under the gauze of frivolity, it is every- 
thing it does not seem to be. 

One is in constant contention with 
jealousy, “pull” and competition. There 
is no field of endeavor where the latter 


is so keen. 
Every chorus 
girl is all eyes 
and mouth 
for the sou- 
brette’s place. 
“Huh!” she 
says, “every- 
oneknows 
I’ve got her 
backed 
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rial is beginning the fight to dislodge that someone. 

Your atmosphere is unnatural—more so than in 

any other branch of theatrical life. ‘“‘Pull” 

counts more, unfortunately, than most of us 

care to admit. However, I don’t mean to say, 

by this, that it hinges about moral obliquity. 

Iriendship is the strongest strand; business 
obligations form another. 

Thus “‘the Life” as the younger generation 
off the %& > . sees it, is rather a matter of saving your 
boards.” x face than uncorking champagne 
\ndthe Qa ~ and casting off wooers. 
cour- — Little girls and boys 
pbrette , oi > In “Th who wish to 

: : x n a rl ‘< 
covets the - ee MGS Ledy in_ live life to its 
leading woman’s place ; a Pas Red.” greatest en- 
and the leading 4 : Pa z . joyment, 
woman is laying her : : * 2 «a pray let them 
wires for the star’s. : Veena § stay by their 

Every season you: @ re fm own firesides. 
must do just a little . gh eX: r Otherwise 
better than you did | a4 Por skeee, —the Night- 
the season before. If 4 tae «mare! 
you don’t, your star , ' 
declines. And in 
musical comedy, you 
don't “come back.” 
Some one has al- 
ready stepped into 
your place, and 
newer @#une 
fresher mate- 
“Underneath the 
gauze of frivolity, 
musical comedy is 
everything it does 
not seem to be.” 


Photographs by 
loffet Studio, 








New Plays 
iT the S#Asen 


The photographs in this article are all by White, New York 











Russ Whytal, Jane Cowl and t 





““YXOMMON CLAY” is the 
first of A. H. Woods’ of- 
ferings—a drama in four acts, 
written by Cleves Kinkead. In 
it are John Mason, Jane Cowl, 
Marguerite Anderson, Russ 
Whytal, Ida Darling, Dudley 
Hawley, and a number of oth- 
ers. The characters include a 
judge, a society man who 
preys on weak girls, and an 
ambulance-chasing lawyer. 











John Mason, in ‘Common Clay.” 





HE LAST LAUGH,” at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, is a three- 

act farce by Paul Dickey and Charles W. Goddard. In the cast are 
Henry Harmon, Inez Plummer, Everett Butterfield, Edward Abeles, Ste- 
phen Maley, Albert Grau, Marian Murray, Albert Sackett, Louise Corbin, 
Bernard Riggs and Herbert Main. 

Dr. Bruce (Henry Harmon) believes he can inject life into an inani- 
mate body. But another physician, his friend, and his son-in-law-to-be, 
fear Bruce is losing his reason. They prepare to substitute a live man for 
a dummy on which Bruce purposes to experiment. But the old Doctor 
has not gone unprepared. Fearing possible failure, he has hired a man 
to take the dummy’s place. Thus he has the last laugh. 


Stephen Maley as Bosco, Edward Abeles as Jim, and Inez Plummer as Eugenia Bruce, in“ The Last Laugh.” 
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- < a DPM i i. ill ee) oe CORNERS. 

NDS UP!" has been described by some one as a 
two acts and eleven scenes.” 
2 Say Goetz, 


eR Ww se 


“musico-comico-filmo-melodrama in 
igs book is by the inveterate Edgar Smith, the lyrics 
and the music by Goetz and Sigmund Bomberg. 
me persons might call it a revue, others a mélange—if there is really any difference. 
ili Hage Walton and Maurice, the dancers, are featured ; 

dy, detective ; 


Ralph Herz is seen as Fake Ken- 
Irene Franklin appears under the name of Violet Lavender; and Burton 
Green is called Mr. Need-in- 


time. Bobby North is Simp 
Watson. Perhaps that gives 
an idea of the plot. 


Grace Georgian, Betty Berry, Ida Evon and Florence Doran, in 


“Hands Up.” 
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“fF TNDER FIRE,” by Roi Cooper 
Megrue, is part comedy, part 
romance. Its central character, a 
Captain in the Irish Guards, played 
by William Courtenay, goes into 
the British Secret Service at the 
time of the German invasion of 
Belgium, after having discovered 
that the woman he loves has been 
trapped into a secret marriage to 
a German Secret Service agent. 
These two men and the woman find 
their personal conflicts aligned with 
the great conflict of armies—which 
leads to mounting dramatic tension, 
sometimes alleviated by comedy. 
The cast includes, in addition to 
Mr. Courtenay, Frank Craven, Vio- 
let Heming, Felix Krembs, Henry 
Stephenson, Norman Tharp, Rob- 
ert Fischer, Edward Mawson, Wal- 
ter Kingsford, Phoebe Foster, Dor- 
othy Abbott and Malise Sheridan. 



































Felix Krembs as Henry Streetman, in “ Under Fire.” 
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; HE BOOMERANG?” is a com- 

edy by Winchell Smith and 

Victor Mapes, produced by David 

Belasco at the Belasco Theater. The 

central figures are Arthur Byron as 

Dr. Gerald Sumner, a young physi- 

cian; Martha Hedman as Virginia 

Xelva, a young woman who is his 

office assistant: Wallace Eddinger as 

Budd Woodbridge, a young man who 

comes to Sumner.as his first patient 

—suffering from nervous prostra- 

tion due to attacks of jealousy caused 

by the conduct of Grace Tyler (Ruth 

Shepley), with whom he is in love. 

Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh as. Mrs. 

\ Woodbridge, and John Clements as 

& Mr. Stone, are other prominent char- 
acters. 


“~ 
3 


“The Boomerang:” John Clements as Mr. Stone, Martha Hedman as Virginia Xelva, and Arthur Byron 
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as Dr. Sumner, and (in circle) Ruth Shepley as Grace Tyler and Wallace Eddinger as Budd Woodbridge. 
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i OF Fan. G 
wyn’s newest com- 
fashion of Mr. Selwyn in “The 

s with the contrasts of social strata in 
of all marked social types in conflict. It takes 
of young men whom a big city has hammered 
peration. They meet each other just as each 
be rid of his troubles. 

This meeting results in an odd _ partner- 
and its wealth as foe. There is a love story 
the role of conqueror of virtually every known 

In the cast are Charles Ruggles, Harrison 
James Kearney, Dan Jarrett, Marie Carroll, 





Charles Ruggles as Dave Fulton, and 








STONES,” Edgar Sel- 

edy, deals, after the 

Country Boy” and “Nearly Married,” 

big cities, and the inherent humor ‘ 
its title from its two chief characters, a pair 
down to the nth degree of poverty and des- 
is about to take the last heroic measure to 


ship, offensive and defensive, with the world 
—two of them, in fact—in which love plays 
obstacle. 

Ford, Arthur Aylesworth, Frank Kingdon, 
Rae Selwyn, Beatrice Ingram and Elizabeth Lee. 








Harrison Ford as Buck Ryder, in “Rolling Stones.” 
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“@EARCH ME,” a farce by Augustin McHugh, author of “Officer 666,” opened the season 

at the Gaiety. The farce is in three acts, all laid in the country seat of a retired Eng- 
All of the characters, with the exception of a young American playwright 
The action of the play takes place between the hours of six and 


lish barrister. 

and his valet, are English. 

eleven, of one-evening. 
Prominent in the company are Howard Estabrook, Montagu Love, Charles A. Steven- 


son, Fred M. Graham, Ethel Grey Terry, Wilfred Seagram and Ruth Allen. 


aE RE a EE RI EMIS 


Howard Estabrook as Thomas B. Hurst, and Ethel Grey Terry as Mary Cameron, in “Search Me.” 
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HE BLUE PARADISE” was the first hit of the new season. Produced by the Shu- 

berts, it is a Viennese operetta in a prologue and two acts; Cecil Lean, Vivienne Segal, 

Cleo Mayfield and F rances Demarest are prominent members of the cast. One of the play’s 
most successful songs is “Auf Wiedersehen.” 

Briefly, it is the story of a man who meets the flower-girl of the Blue Paradise Inn 
on the eve of his departure for America. He returns twenty-four years later, successful in 
business. He longs for the flower-girl—and, of course, finds her. The operetta is filled 
with sentiment. 





Cecil Lean as Rudolph Stoeger, and Cleo Mayfield as Hazel Jones, in “ The Blue Paradise.” 
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What I Think | 


WHY | 
LIC 


BELIEVE THE PUB- 
IS GOING BACK TO 


THE LEGITIMATE THEATER 


By Lincoln J. Carter 


Author, producer and manager of 
““The Tornado,’ 
Little Waifs,’ 


of Chicago,.”’ 


yw. JHOUGH 

l ky the motion 

& = pictures 

cost me many thou- 

sands of dollars and 

caused my retire- 

ment from active 

business life, I am 

thankful they 

came. They have brought the 

world more closely together, and they 

have educated a great public to play- 
going. 

They have done the spoken stage 
more good than they have done it harm, 
Certainly they can never take its place. 
For, in a manner, they are a fad. And 
the pubtic is going back to the legiti- 
mate theater some day. 

In a few years now the motion pic- 
tures will have reached their natural 
level. [or instance, a city of the size 
of Chicago, where there are now six 
hundred motion-picture theaters, will 
have eight or ten high-class and high- 
price photoplay theaters, and perhaps a 
like number of low-priced ones—twenty 
in all. 

They will serve the two classes of 
intellects that every showman knows. 

We have been surfeited—too. many 
photoplays, and all about the same 
thing. Too much ice cream! Too 
much candy! Too much corned beef and 
cabbage! This is one reason why the 
smaller cinema is being eliminated. You 
will find it happening in all neighbor- 





““Heart 


“Two 


‘““The Fast Mail,’ 
‘“*The Flaming Arrow,’ 


and other melodramas 


hoods—the advent of a larger theater 
closing two or three of the smaller ones, 
and then a larger one closing those that 
have closed the others. 

Thus, in time, we may expect only the 

larger houses, seating from two thou- 
sand to three thousand persons, sup- 
porting a first-class orchestra and show- 
ing only high- 
class, expensive 
productions. 
The smaller 
theaters cannot 
afford to show 
the expensive 
subjects the 
public will de- 
mand. 


HE better 

and bigger 
the photoplays 
you see, the 
less you like 
the ordinary 
subjects. They 
are spoiled for 
you. “Cabiria” 
and “The Birth 
of a Nation” 
tone down 
your interest in 
the one-reel 
and two-reel 
plays you can- 
not escape if 
you attend the 


7 
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WITH CARTOONS BY 
GRANT T. REYNARD 


Editor’s Note: Lincoln J. Carter, 
__ the author of this frank article on the 
_ future of the motion pictures, for many 
years occupied a unique place in the 
amusement world. He was known as 
the chief support of popular-priced 
melodrama, He was author, producer 
and manager. At one time he had fif- 
teen organizations on the road, and dur- 
ing his career he wrote, produced and 
sent on tour twenty- -eight melodramas. 
For the last five years Mr. Carter 
has taken no. part in theatricals. He 
frankly says that the films caused him 
to quit the field of melo- 
drama. Thus the accom- 
panying article is of 
more than general in- 
terest. 


movies. And we have 
only one or two pro- 
ducers who can create 
such subjects. 

Now the time must 
come when ninety per 
_ cent of motion-picturé 
production will be in 
multiple-reel subjects. 
It's a shame to as- 
semble a good story, 
tell it and bring it 
down to a climax in. 
one thousand feet of 
film. You can give an 
impression, but it is a 
Sorry excusé , ... 
Think how disas- 
trous would be 
the failure of a 
Spoken-stage producer who 


would try to adapt motion-picture plots 
to fifteen-minute stage plays. 

Film producers are giving us the 
same old thing, generally speaking. 
There are only seven or eight basic 
principles around which you can weave 
a story. Of these there are numerous 
variations and combinations, but when 
such a tremendous amount of material 
is being rushed to the public as is being 
done by the motion-picture manufac- 
turers, répetition upon repetition is 
bound to occur, Just now the photo- 
plays are using up more dramatic ma- 
terial in a week than the stage would 
use in ten years. 

I see evidences of the decline of in- 
terest in- the motion pictures every- 
where. One has only to stand near the 
exit of the ordinary cinema, Listen to 
what the people say. Five out of ten 
of them will make the remark, “The 
same old thing!” You know that you 
make it yourself. 

I know that each time I ‘go to the 
movies I make up my mind never to ge 
again. Of course I do go, but not so 
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“often as before; and gradually I am 
weaned away: I believe the general 
public is being affected in the same 
way. 

The drawing-power of the different 
Stars is decreasing. Mary Pickford is 
not the feature she used 
to be; Charlie Chap- 
lin’s vogue is on 
the wane ; one 
seldom 
hears of 
M a u- 


Pi c.€ 

Costello, 

Arthur 

Johnston, 

Lillian Gish 

or of those who 

filled the newspapers a 

year or so ago. Only a few 
have held their heads above 
water. 

There never can be the interest in 
personalities that the speaking stage 
wins. And another thing: you find that 
the younger generation, which has been 
educated upon and satiated upon the 
movies, has begun to want to go into 
the dramatic houses to see the player 
and hear him talk. At ten he was a 
movie-fan ; at twenty he is a playgoer. 

As. I have asserted, the matter of 


ari 
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overproduction is due tO send the 
motion-picture industry to rock-bottom 
Only a week or so ago, the Mutual Film 
Corporation was reorganized to dis-_ 
tribute $8,000,000 worth of film the ~ 
coming year, a total of two hundred 
miles a week. And it. 
is only one of many, 
serving between — 
seven and ~ 
eight thou- | 
sand thea- © 
ters, a 











Lincoln J. Carter 


is in a chaotic © 
state no one realizes 
better than those in it. 
It is a gold-rush. So many © 
scalawags and unscrupulous © 
promoters have gone into it that it has @ 
become a dangerous field for the in 
vestor to enter. This condition alone ~ 
speaks for an inferior product. 


[* has been a nickel business conducted 4 


along nickel lines. Everything has 
come so easily, vast fortunes have been 
piled up so quickly and with so little] 
effort, that the captains of the indust 
have been spoiled for all time. 





They think in terms of feet, not with 
an eye to quality. Every foot of film 
represents. so many dollars to them. 
That is sufficient. They are not worry- 
ing about the future; it will take care 
of itself. But will it? What about the 
time when the public gets tired of being 
‘fleeced ?—for that’s what it amounts to. 
The infrequent wonder-pictures are 
showing them what can be done, and 
disgusting them with what is usually 
done. So there has begun an awaken- 
ing. Now watch the results. 

For plots, they maintain scenario 
staffs. These writers are woefully ill- 
paid in proportion to the class of work 
- they do. Imagine twenty-five dollars 
for a plot! The time will come when 
they will gladly pay five hundred dollars. 
And no man-or combination of men, no 
matter how able or how experienced, 
ean furnish first-class plots for sixty 
photoplays a week. It is a human im- 
possibility. They try to do it 
_ Every time a poor subject goes out of 
- a manufacturer’s hands, his stock goes 
down one point. That fact has been 


proved in the theater.’ It will be proved 


in the movies. 

As a final result, we shall have eight 
>. or ten great producing organizations. 
| They will turn out among them two or 
three great productions each month. 
These productions, each of them, will 
run from six weeks to a year at certain 
theaters, just as a spoken-stage success 
runs. 

The Triangle Corporation comprised 
of Griffith, Ince and Sennett, has seen 
the light. It is leasing thirty first-class 
theaters in as many cities. These thea- 
ters are to play nothing but master pro- 
ductions issued by these directors, and 
at two-dollar prices. They have fore- 
seen the beginning of the end of the 
big-quantity, low-quality photoplays. 
_ Not that I believe that even master 

productions of the films can continue 
to draw heavy attendances at two-dollar 
prices. I have always believed that 
the ordinary spoken-stage production 
should be played at a one-dollar price. 
Two dollars may have been all right for 
the Booths and the Barretts. For the 
ordinary play, one dollar is encugh. So 
the movies of the future will find an 


admittance-price level probably about — 
the seventy-five-cent mark—lower than. 
the legitimate, which . is “coming to 
chea prices, because the production — 
cost is less and the showing possibilities — 
greater. Competition will take care of 
this phase of the business. =: 

O return to my former argument: 

We see too much of the pictures; 
they are everywhere, too cheap to be 
regarded as an investment for pleasure. 
They are becoming like water—more or 
less medicinal. There is no novelty to 
them any more, We have seen about 
everything they have to offer—seen it 
time and time again until it has soured. 

They are not improving, except in 
subjects that are far between. Take a 
picture produced by the Biograph or 
the Edison five years ago and compare 
it with ninety-five per cent of the sub- 
jects produced to-day. You will find it 
compares most favorably to itseli—as a 
matter of fact, you may find that it is 
even better than the general run of new 
photoplays. 

Only a few possible developments re- 
main. One is the talking picture, 
which will never become popular even 
if it is perfected. Why? When you 
are looking at the silent films, your 
imagination is free; it sets the action to 
words better than any author can—par- 
ticularly through a phonograph 
Then we may have the colored photo- 
play, with stereopticon effect. But this 
will be an only improvement. 

The greatest field for the films lies in 
scientific and educational pictures. 
Most of us have found that the powers 
behind the movies—with a few excep- 
tions—cannot create and entertain us, 
but that they can instruct us through 
the reproduction of actual events. 

And I predict that the time is coming 
when we shall have the motion picture 
in our schools, in our offices, in our fac- 
tories and in our homes. We shall have 
machines all about us, just as we have 
phonographs and cameras to-day. Not 
only shall we be able to show pictures, 
but we—any of us—shall be able to take 
them. 

I quit the theatrical world because of 
the motion pictures, the hard times and 
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the lack of 
interest in 
amus e- 
ments. The 
people 
wanted 
something 
new and 
cheap. 
They got 
it, in the 
movies. 
Now 
they 
want some- 
thing else 
—and it 
looks. as if 
that some- 
thing is the 
girl-show, 
my especial 
abomina- 
tion. 
It has al- 
ways been 
2 a wonder 
to me that 
low-priced melodrama last- 
ed as long as it did. Like the 
films, it cheapened itself. You saw it 
eand heard of it everywhere. Little of 
it had quality; still less of it had the 
all-important heart interest. Plays were 
written in two or three days; plenty of 
shooting ~was injected; highly col- 
ored posters, filled with untruths, 
were put out; a big com- 
pany of -thirty-dollar-a- 
week actors was gathered 
together! Naturally the 
public tired of these 
methods. 

It wasn’t the fault of melodrama, 
Eighty per cent of the great stage suc- 
cesses of the last ten years have been 
melodramas, toned up and brightened 
and put on by capable and high-priced 
players. Produce any of these successes 
with cheap actors and the results would 
be just as disheartening as in the tank- 
towns ten years ago when “Ten Nights 
in a Barroom” was a classic. 

As it was, money-mad producers 
cheapened the melodrama field and 
ruined it with the public, just as 
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many film manufacturers are ruinin 
their own industry now. 

Then our theaters were at faul 
dingy, grimy, ill-lighted, noisome. Thei 
very. appearance was an invitation to 
stay away. - 

I saw the deluge coming and I ~ 
stepped out in time. Oh, I was wetted,’ 
I will admit, but not seriously. 

Yet I believe that if a circuit of high- 
class, popular-priced melodrama _thea- 
ters were started now, it would prosper. 
The public is ready for it. 


[F you study the pictures closely, you 

will find that they are divided into 
two classes—drama and slapstick com- 
edy. The producers seem to be able to 
turn out straight dramatic photoplays or 
subjects of comedy, but they do not 
seem able to mix comedy and drama in 
the same story. 

You find the same old villain, the 
same (usually long-haired) hero of the 
matinée-idol type, the same sweet-sweet 
girl, the deserted wife, the silly spinster 
—all of the characters of the old 
melo- dramas. But they 
are without comedy 
relief. The photoplay pro- 
ducer seems to follow 
but one thread. The stage 

producer follows 
two—one serious 
and one comic. No 
one seems to have 
invented a way to 


the films. 
What 
‘laughs they 
get are by 
knockabout 
means. 
Inthe 
photoplays, 
the possi- 
bilities of 
large casts 
a st the 
complica- 
tions of 





- plot that necessarily go with them, are 
limited. The eye keeps trace of three 
or four main characters; when there 
are more, the spectator becomes con- 
fused, and you hear whisperings in the 
picture playhouse—“Who is that ?”—“TIs 
he her brother ?”’—“Has she been in the 
picture before?” 

We hear a great deal, too, of the 
scenic possibilities of the photoplay. 
Even these have their disadvantages, 
except in the educational or scientific 
films. And it is in an educational sense 
that the audience is impressed by. them 
even when they are used in a picture 
story, I- believe. But every time a 
director throws in a vast bit of scenery, 
he takes the spectator further away 
from the action of his plot and thus 
creates an added sense of unreality. It 
is so palpably a staged thing. 

So many of the tricks have been worn 
threadbare. The “close-up,” to me, de- 


moralizes the interest and destroys the 
illusion. All of the worst seems em- 
phasized in the players: we see them as — 
real, human — with bad teeth, 
irregular features, facial blemishes—not 
as heroes and heroines, as we want to 
see them. a 

We know the young girl by her curls; 
when she has grown up, we know it be- 
cause she has put up her hair. Thehero— 
has curly hair; the comedian invariably 
is fat ; the mother is always old and ill; 
the villain has a snaky eye—we know ~ 
him by his glance; the deserted wife 
needs must have a child with which to 
identify herself ; and so on, ad infinitum. 

And so I say we are having too much 
of the same kind of movies. We are no 
longer interested in the players; they 
are but marionettes. We are not inter- 
ested in the plots ; we have seen them all 
too many times. So we are looking for 
something new to play with. 


“Romany of the Snows” 


THE SECOND OF A DELIGHT- 
FUL SERIES OF SHORT STORIES 
WOVEN ABOUT ENID GREY 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 














REAT stars and brilliant New 
iG York productions may come 
iL) and go, but the stock company 
is always with us. There is nothing so 
varied as the stock company. Some of 
them are terrible things that haunt one 
for days, and some ‘amaze one with their 
excellence. Stock is a great thing. It 
is the Nation’s training- school of 
dramatic art; it is the royalty-seeking 
author’s meal-ticket, and the matinée 
girl’s delight. A stock company, being 
a small community of more or less tem- 
peramental people, is likely to contain 
some interesting features. 


W HEN John Marion, considered by 
many to be the best stage-director 
in New York, bought the Columbia 











Stock Company in New Orleans, his 
friends gave him a farewell dinner at 
the Lambs, incidentally boosting the 
liquor industry considerably, trying to 
make him feel how sorry they were for 
him. Marion, who had just turned 
forty, grinned good-naturedly and then 
proceeded to deliver himself of a tittle 
speech. : 
The only thing he said that concerns 
us—the rest concerns no one but those 
present, and them too closely to bear 
repetition—was: “I’m going to produce 
plays down there that you fellows will 
be glad to get on Broadway. And in 
ten years, when I hope-to know a little 
something about producing plays, Ill 
have a couple of theaters in New York 
myself.” ee. 
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WEEK later he sat at the direc- 
'™ tors’ table on the dark stage of the 


~ old Columbia Theater in New Orleans 


and addressed the assembled members 
_ of the Columbia Theater Stock Com- 

pany. His voice, strong and steady, 
never wavered, and his keen blue eyes 
looked quietly into theirs as they gath- 

ered, some sprawled, some bolt upright, 
about the stage on benches and piles of 
scenery. 

“I have just one overpowering idea 
with this company,” he said. . “I want 
to make it the finest stock company in 
America. I want to give the public 
high-class plays in a high-class way. I 
want to put over new plays as much 
as I can—give first productions to go to 
New York later. I have a good staff 
of men who are willing to write for 
me, and I’m here to see what we can 
do. I’ve kept the entire company as I 
found it with one exception, but I may 
find other changes necesSary. That is 
up to you, and I hope it will be unneces- 
sary. I shall expect you to work hard 
and to codperate with,me in every way. 


It will be an exceptional chance for you 
to come within the notice of New York 


managers I’m going to open with 
a new play by Perry Armherst. It 
is’”—his smile broke upon them—‘“‘some 
play. Mr. Ward will let you have your 
parts while we-are waiting for Miss 
Grey.” 

He turned to Charlie Ward, the stage- 
manager, and there was a pause before 
a buzz of excited comment broke forth. 
Walter Kerrigan, the boyish juvenile 
man, slipped a strong young arm around 
Mary Melville. 

“New York,” he murmured bliss- 
fully. “New York, dear Miss Mel- 
ville! I shall be a second Douglas Fair- 
banks. I see it; I feel it. A producing 
company! Oh! Great!”, 

Mary Melville shook her gray head 
at him. Thirty years of life behind the 
footlights had dampened her wilder am- 
‘bitions. “Don’t forget that hard work 
comes before success, my son,” she said. 
“It is great, isn’t it? I don’t care so 
much for myself,—character work runs 
along about the same, anyway,—but it’s 
awfully nice to create parts.” 

Page Harmon, her. crinkly mass of 


red curls in wild disorder, her brown 
eyes snapping, rushed up to them, 
dragging Anthea Bedient with her. 


“Miss Grey!” she cried excitedly. “I ~ 
suppose that’s the new leading woman. ~ 


What Miss Grey do you suppose it can — 
be? Surely not Enid Grey!” q 


MARY MELVILLE looked at John | 
Marion’s strong shoulders and ob- ~ 
stinately set jaw as he bent over parts © 
and manuscripts, and said, seriously: ~ 
“I rather imagine it is. Mr. Marion 
looks like the man who would be likely 
to get the best—and Enid Grey is very 
clever, they say.” 4 

Anthea Bedient, the lovely wife of ~ 
the leading man, frowned slightly. 
“But Mary,” she asked in a low voice, 
“isn’t she—isn’t she rather notorious?” 

“I believe—”’ Mary Melville began. 
But Page broke out indignantly: “No- ~~ 
torious? I should say so. Why, just 
the other day she drove her machine off 
a ferry-boat. ‘And she keeps pet leop- 
ards and has a collection of emeralds 
that the High Something of India gave 
her. And the aviator Wilford Hayes 
tried to kill himself over her, and—” 

Walter Kerrigan stopped her with a 
quick upward movement of his hand 
under her chin, and Page flew at him in 
an instant rage. 

Mary Melville smiled and then said, 
seriously : “Page exaggerates, of course. 
It isn’t as bad as that.” 

“Just how bad is it?” asked Anthea, 
her anxious eyes resting on her hus- 
band’s lean, rather worn, but handsome 
face. 

“T don’t remember a great many of 
the details. She jwas the wife of a very 
aristocratic New York millionaire— 
Henry Raymond—and was quite a so- 
ciety leader. About five years ago she 
met Warren Gibson. He was in his 
prime then, the handsomest man and 
greatest matinée idol in New York. 
They fell violently in love, and Gibson 
threw up his work, closed his play, and 
they went to Europe. 

“Her husband divorced her, of 
course, and everyone thought she'd 
marry Gibson... He was mad about her, 
they say. But suddenly she came back 
to America and went on the stage. _ She 
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is a beautiful woman, and a very tal- 
ented actress. That's all I know except 
she is supposed to be quite irresist- 
ible.” 5: 

“Oh, what dirt!” sniffed Page. 
“Scandal, eh? .Well, I'll bet she’s one 
of those temperamental beauties with a 
soul. Ah-ha, my handsome friend,” 
—grimacing impishly at Kerrigan,— 
“you're her legitimate prey. Prepare 
yourself for a session.” 

“Well,” said Kerrigan, squaring his 
shoulders in his tight English coat, “you 
never saw me back out yet. Only, I in- 
sist that she comb her hair. If she is 
one of those messy blondes who go in 
for artistic coiffures,—is that right ?— 
I’m off. It’s ruinous to your clothes and 
your temper when their hair flops 
down.” 

“T don’t intend to have anything to 
do with her,” Page said, virtuously. 
“It’s a shame a girl has to meet that 
kind of women in this business.” 

“Page has joined the Purity Squad,” 
teased Walter. “‘Where’s your white 
carnation ?” 

There was a soft rustle behind them, 
a breath of fresh roses, and they heard 
a low, marvelously beautiful voice say- 
ing, “I’m so sorry to be late, Mr. 
Marion, but trains and trunks and 
taxies—” 


THE Columbia Stock Company, being 

vitally interested, frankly and to a 
man turned to stare at the newcomer. 
She stood firmly on her little shoes. 
Her sapphire-blue eyes, under extrava- 


gant black lashes, looked back at them 


with a hint of a smile in their radiant 
depths. Vulgarly speaking, the Colum- 
bia Stock Company lost its breath and 
its balance. It had not expected any- 
thing like this cool, tailored young per- 
son, with her great braids of corn-col- 
ored hair beneath a black sailor hat, and 
her fair, smooth skin above her immac- 
ulate stock. It seemed almost impos- 
sible to connect this trim, black-suited 
girl and her sweet serenity with scan- 
dals and leopards. : 

With a charm of manner that was 
almost irresistible, she went straight to 
Mary Melville. 

“You're Miss Melville, aren’t you?” 
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she said, holding out a tiny hand in a 
heavy white err “I’m so glad you're 
here. You know I was with James — 
Lane all last season, and he told me 


; Hg would look after me, for his sake. 


e never tires of telling of your won- — 
derful work with him.” . : 

Mary Melville looked straight into — 
the frank blue eyes, and. then slowly she — 
took the little hand in her own. “I’m 
glad you’re going to be with us,” she 
said, her own smile dawning in response 


to Enid Grey’s warm look. 


Things began to liven up around the 
Columbia Theater after that, and Walter 
Kerrigan, who was naturally lazy, some- 
times longed for the good old days when 
he learned some of his lines—some- 
times—and strolled leisurely through 
his parts. 

John Marion was a very energetic 
man, and he- was a stage-director who 
knew. Rehearsals, from being slow, 
uninteresting affairs, began to have a 
snap to them. Enid Grey soon lost her 
calm serenity and, blonde hair rumpled, 
plunged into her work with the skill and 
concentration that make for good per- 
formances. 

But it was the arrival of Perry Arm- 
herst that “brought the fireworks,” as 
Charlie Ward said. He appeared at the 
second rehearsal to direct his new play; 
“Romany of the Snows,” and accom- 
plished the almost impossible feat of 
scaring Page Harmon nearly out of her 
senses at first glance. He was.a big 
man, with well-groomed hands and hair 
and a little mustache that he pulled 
continually. He spoke in words, in- 
stead of sentences, and he shot thesé 
words out of the corner of his mouth 
with startling emphasis. 

“He strides up and down the edge of 
the footlights like a caged lion,” Page 
said furiously of Armherst, “his white 
hands continually swinging his gold- 
headed stick.” 

The company, with the exception of 
Enid Grey, looked upon him as a fear- 
ful curiosity. Enid, who had known ~ 
him for years, admired him so tremen- 
dously that she found him likable, in 
spite of his eccentricities. 

In “Romany of the Snows,” he had — 
written a. play with a punch—a’ play 





that was different. 
it wasn’t a play at all—it was a lot of 
- vaudeville acts strung together. He 
_ may have been right, but it was cer- 

_ tainly interesting. It was a Canadian 
story full of the thrill and bigness of 
the North, and Armherst, essentially a 
man of action and striking effects, had 
worked it into a vital, absorbing melo- 


Romany, the hero, was a French- 
Canadian, a gambler, a bold, wicked 
man, but with a devilish chivalry and 
brave generosity, a free fascination and 
wild humor that won instantly. It was 
the story of his fight to rescue a wild, 
foolish boy from the clutches of the 
stern Northwestern law, his fight 

- against a man who strove to strike at 
him through this boy and the boy’s sis- 
ter, the One Girl ; it was the story of his 
killing, his escape, his chase through the 
snowbound hills, and above all, of his 
great, splendid love for that One Girl— 
@ sweet, good, beautiful girl, very far 
removed from his path of life. 

Perry Armherst spoke to them out of 
the corner of his mouth, emphasizing 
his words. with his cane. “Action! 
Life! Snappy work! Don’t care for 
finesse. Make them sit up, hold their 
breath. Action, action, action! Go 
ahead.” 

They went ahead, Dick Bedient glory- 
ing in the part.of Romany. Occasion- 
ally Armherst stopped them to explain 
some twist in the dialect, or Marion 
elaborated the business. But it went 
smoothly until the last scene, where 
Romany said good-by to the girl. Even 
on the dark, bare stage, the spirit of 
the thing never faltered. Romany, 
tense and quiet, stood beside Glad, his 

on her face, as on something very 
dear that he might never see again. 

She had come part way up the moun- 
tain with him to try to hide his trail, 
and they had stopped to say. good-by. 
As he looked, Romany remembered that 
to save the boy she loved, he had mur- 
dered gladly. For her he had-given up 
forever his beloved hills, his snows. For 
her he had striven in his heart to wipe 
out some of the old sears,tofindher way. 

“Sometimes,” hg said tensely, “there 
comes that into a ‘man’s life which is 


Charlie Ward said 
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stronger than his strength—that ‘which 4 
sweeps him on like a tidal wave. Itis | 
so with me to-night. I had not meant — 


_ to speak, but—I am going away, and we 


are here alone, you and I, and there is 4 
joy in my brain as I look up at the stars ~ 


and listen to the great silence, and— ~ 


I love you, ma cherie, I love you.” 
And Gilad drew back, startled, as she 
said: “Oh, I’m sorry! 
seen. I’m sorry. You are my friend, 
always my friend, and you have done 


so much for me, but—Romany, I don’t - 


love you—” 


“TI know—I know. Romany is atodds ~ 


with the world. The trail is long and 
hard to find, and there. is little light. \I 
must travel quickly and alone. But you 
will remember, ma cherie, when men 
speak evil of Romany, that he tried for 
your sake to rub a little rust from his 
sword. - You will not forget that—I 
love you—ma cherie?” 

His hand held hers a moment against 
his heart, and then Glad went slowly 
into the forest, leaving Romany looking 
out across the hills toward the long 
chase before him, his eyes haunted, his 
heart broken. 


WHEN they had finished the scene, 
Enid Grey turned swiftly to Arm- 
herst, her vivid face alive with emotion. 
“Oh, it’s not fair, Perry,” she cried, 
almost wildly. “No girl could help lov- 
ing a man hke that. He deserves her. 
He’s won her fairly. It isn’t right that 
he sheuldn’t have her.” 
Armherst shook his head. “Preju- 
dice. Want happy ending, that’s. all. 
Girl’s good. Above him. Might be her 


friend. Might serve her. Love—never. = 


Too many barriers. Class. Tradition. 
Training.” 

“Class! Tradition!” Enid Grey’s 
voice shot scorn at him. “What do you 
suppose a real woman would care for 
class or training? What do you suppose 
she’d care for anything in the world 
when a man loved her like that? She’d 
be glad—glad to brave the world and 
stand beside.him. I know!” Her flam- 
ing glance met Dick Bedient’s admiring 
eyes and she appealed to him, “Am I 
not right? People will hate it, I tell 


I should have q 


iy 
ree 


you—will hate the injustice of it.. 1 | 
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have known girls like Glad, with a little 
touch of in them, to lave men 
like Romany. Why .not? He was 
never mean or small or cowardly, and 
those are the only things a. woman can- 
not forgive in a man. Perry, you're 
wrong. 5 would love him. She would, 
too. She couldn’t help it.” 

Armherst ‘shook his head again. 
“That’s emotional. It couldn’t be.” 

“Well, then, I hate it,” Enid flared, 
“and I'll never he able to play it.” 

Armbherst grinned. “No prima-donna 
stuff,” he commanded. “Go home. 
Learn your #2 

Enid Grey laughed, but there was a 
dangerous glint in her laughter. 

“Very well,” she said. “But I’m 
right.” : 

Anthea Bedient’s eyes followed her, 
and there was pain in their clear, gray 
depths. But she smiled brightly as her 
husband, the glow_ of work and en- 
thusiasm: still upon him, joined her. 

“She’s great,” he said. “Isn’t she 
great, Joy? And she’s right about that 
ending. Funny Marion doesn’t see it.” 

“No, dear, you're wrong. You're 
both carried away with your own emo- 
tions. ] think this ending is quite 
logical,” she said. seriously. 

Dick Bedient looked. into her eyes for 
several moments, and then his straight, 
rather selfish mouth twisted into a 
whimsical smile. 

“No, Joy dear, you're quite wrong,” 
he said, his fingers. closing over hers. 
“She’s most decidedly not that kind, and 
—am J—any more?” 

A wave of happiness swept Anthea’s 
lovely face. “My dear,” she said, 
softly. “And—perhaps you're right 
about that ending.” 

Everything went beautifully after 
that until the last scene. Even then 
Bedient was good, but Enid lost all sem- 
blance to a human being. She was like 
a stick of wood ; her voice lost its color, ; 
her charm, even her beauty, seemed to 
disappear. 

Armherst stormed. ‘“Stubbornness. 
Perverseness. That’s all it is. Stop it, 
Enid Grey.” 

To this Enid answered not at all, 
unless her blue eyes? shining with mock- 
ery, could be called an answer. 


John Marion pleaded and argued, 
first in his most charming way, then 
sternly. But Enid only raised sorrow- — 
ful eyes and said, pleadingly, “I can’t, - 
Mr. Marion. I can’t. It’s too ‘um ~— 
natural.” oe 

“You may be right, but you’re too 
good an actress to say you can’t. This 
is Mr. Armherst’s play, and perhaps—” 

“Pooh! Perry’s posing. He thinks 
he’s smart defying precedent with an 
unhappy ending. I know him.” 


"THE opening night was. quite the big- 

gest time the Columbia Theater had 
ever seen. The house was packed with 
a beautifully dressed, enthusiastic but 
critical audience. There were flowers 
and lights everywhere. Behind the 
scenes there was a nervous tension that 
kept even Charlie Ward, old-timer that 
he was, on edge. 

Armherst pulled at his mustache until 
Page gasped hysterically, “He’ll pull it 
out; I know he will. Then he’ll lose his 
power of speech. I hope he does.” 

Dick Bedient was white and irritable, 
tying and re-tying his red scarf, tight- 
ening his belt, darkening his make-up 
and then lightening it again. 

Even Walter Kerrigan lost his superb 
carelessness and sat in his dressing- 
room with his eyes glued on his. part. 

Only Enid Grey was cool and calm — 
and exquisitely lovely, her hair in two 
long braids under a fur cap, her eyes 
bright with excitement and something 
else, something like defiance. 

It was a wonderful house. The first 
time Romany smiled at them that flash- 
ing, insolent smile of white teeth and 
blue, blue eyes in his brown face, they 
swayed to him. Not a point did they 
miss from Mary Melville’s subtle humor 
to Enid Grey’s daringly brilliant char- 
acterization. They almost hissed Tom 
McTavish as the villainous police ser- 
geant. They sympathized heartily with 
Kerrigan as the errant brother. But 
above all, they loved Romany. Arm- 
herst felt a triumphant joy as he saw 
how much they loved him. ‘After the 
big fight in the third act, they gy 
tore the house down. And Bedient, still 


panting with the physical effort, bowed 
again and again. dj 
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- Armherst strode up and down at the 
back of the house, tugging at his mus- 
-tache and whacking the curtains with 
his cane. When the curtain went up on 
the last act and a little murmur of ap- 
plause arose as the audience looked out 
across the snow-covered hills, he stood 
‘at the head of the aisle, watching. 

And suddenly, with deadly convic- 
tion, he- realized that Enid Grey was 
right. He had only to look at the tense 
faces in the audience, swept out of 
themselves by their love for Romany, to 
know how they were going to hate the 
ending. They had suffered, fought, 
dared with Romany that night. They 

- stood with him to a man. They knew— 
_ Armherst knew now—that no girl lived 
who would not have loved Romany. 
They sat there confidently expecting 
that at last this brave, daring, lovable 

-outlaw would be rewarded. They loved 
Enid Grey’s blonde beauty only because 
Romany loved it. -And Armbherst, 

. thinking of the cold, still silence that 
would follow her refusal, cursed him- 
self slowly but thoroughly. Romany’s 
long speech rang thrillingly through the 
hhouse, and Armherst cursed again as he 
saw the look of joyful anticipation 
sweep through the audience. 

“Sometimes there comes that into a 
man’s life which is stronger than his 
- strength—that which sweeps him on 
like a tidal wave. It is so with me to- 
night. I had not meant to speak, but— 
I am going away, and we are here alone, 
you and I, and there is joy in my brain 
as I look up at the stars and listen to the 
great silence, and—I love you, ma 
~ cherie, I love you. 

Armherst drew a long breath, and 
then a wonderful thing happened. Enid 
Grey went to Romany swiftly, her face 
radiant with love, her hands _ out- 
stretched: 


“And I love you,” she said trium- — 
phantly. “I think I have always loved 
you, but to-night I knew that I could 
not let you go without me. I love you, 
Romany—my Romany of the Snows.” 


BEDIENT hesitated, faltered very ef- 

fectively, as it happened, and took 
the slender, fur-clad re close in his 
arms. * 

“Men hate me,” he said. “For your 
sake I have tried to rub a little rust 
from my sword, but Romany is at odds 
with the world.” 

“IT know—I will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with you.” 

“The trail is long and hard to find.” 

“T will follow you to the end, and the 
love that has come into our lives will 
light the way.” 

Romany’s voice was almost a sob as - 
he bent to. her lips. “Ma cherie,’ he 
murmured, - 

Somebody rang down the curtain, but 
Armherst did not wait for the wild 
storm of applause that broke forth. He 
took Enid Grey, trembling and sobbing, 
from Anthea Bedient’s arms, and when 
the house had paid its tribute to 
Bedient’s wonderful acting and began 
to call “Ajuthor !” he led her out before 
the lights again. 

“Thank you,” he said; and then he 
made Enid Grey a very wonderful bow. 
“My co-author,” he said. 

John Marion wrote a letter to his 
friends at the Lambs. He said many 
pertinent things, and among them was a 
paragraph that read like this: 


I told you I’d put on plays you'd be 
glad to get-in New York. “Romany of 
the Snows” is one, but you're not going 
to get it. I’m putting it away in the safe 
to open my own Broadway theater in 
New York. Both author and co-author 
agree to this. 
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STAID ST. ALBANS WAS SCANDALIZED BY TRASKA 
BARR, WHEN THAT SEDUCTIVE ACTRESS CAME TO 
-MISTT HER: SISTER... YET tT: WAS: FHE: EVIL OF ST. 
ALBANS THAT DROVE HER BACK TO BROADWAY 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 





Traska Barr's R. F. 
face? It has 

come to the front in the last couple of 
years because it is the latest word in 
stage modernism—rather irregular fea- 
tures, frankly exposed forehead, am- 
biguous brows, brooding eyes, self- 
willed nostrils, mouth with a soft, sar- 
donic quirk; a smile deep enough to 
drown in, shallow enough to doubt. 

The telephone rang in Traska’s ivory- 
tinted and amber apartment. Annie, 
Traska’s maid, went to answer it. An- 
nie’s even voice of servitude gave its 
automatical replies. She jotted a 
stenographic note on the ivory-encased 
memorandum block swinging from the 
telephone hook. Her modified step 
crossed the hall and entered the luxuri- 
ous drawing-room. 

“Who was it?” Traska’s voice was 
lazy and golden. 

“Mr. Jinsey, the play-broker. He 
would like to have you drop in at his 
office this morning.” 

Traska yawned, beautiful hand be- 
fore quirking mouth. The magazine 
between her fingers slid to the prayer- 
rug. 

Annie went through the drawing- 
room to the ivory-tinted boudoir and 
began to lay out delicate cosmetics on 
the low dressing-table. 

In the amber depths of her satin- 
padded chair, Traska stretched volup- 
tuously, slim arms high above her 


Be. AVE you seen 
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smooth, dark head, supple 
body taut of limb under 
her pale yellow negligee. 
She relaxed, and yawned again. Her 
drowsy eyes played over the room and 
fastened on a photograph of herself. 
Odd, horizontal lines broke the smooth 
expanse of her forehead; her eyes 
steadied, opened, became intent and 
alert, unsatisfied yet satiated. She stood 
up and stretched again. Mouth scorn- 
ful, she went with her long, singular 
step to her boudoir. 

Annie opened the door of the dim, 
fragrant clothes closet. Her glance at 
Traska was a question. 

Traska shrugged. She sat down be- 
fore her dressing-table and pulled the 
pins from her hair. It was shoulder- 
length hair, copper-black. With the 
tips of her fingers, she began to rub a~ 
perfumed cream into her satin-smooth 
skin. 

Annie deliberated over the row of 
street suits on their scented hangers. - 
She took out a chic coat of mauve vel- 
vet with garnet buttons and a wide 
white kid belt almost to the arm-pits, 
and an ultra short mauve velvet skirt 
with garnet-buttoned pockets. From 
the line of treed footwear on the shelf, 
Annie reached down a pair of mative 
kid shoes, garnet-heeled and side-laced 
with white vélvet. 

Without interest, Traska applied a 
French lotion to her skin, a suspicion 
of coloring to her cheeks and ear lobes, 


JAMES 
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a brush of a pointed pencil to her brows ribbon. “Come in!” he told Trask. 3 


-and lashes, a touch of moist carmine to 


her lips, and a final adroit, fleet powder- . 


ing. She dressed her hair sleck as a 
boy’s over her forehead, with dusky 
twists at the nape of her neck. She 
- stood up and let the negligee fall from 
her. The mirrors about her adored her 
semi-nudity. : 

Annie brought cobweb mauve stock- 
ings, palest of mauve corsets, filmy 
camisole and a petticoat that could be 
slipped through a wedding ring. Tras- 
ka dressed without looking into a mir- 
ror. 

Traska left her apartment leisurely. 
She walked up Broadway with a shad- 
ow on her face. The morning was 
gusty; the sky was patched by sulky, 
scudding clouds. The face of Broad- 
Way was seared by its usual wrinkles. 
There was the discontented darky in 
the high tan hat, advertising shoes; 
there was the lagging, emaciated sand- 
wich man with the shamed, weak eyes, 
and the red-nosed, philosophical sand- 

wich man on the gui vive for cigar and 
cigarette stumps; there was the lynx- 
eyed slinker in the titled derby, and the 
lead-pencil vender, conspicuously la- 
beled “I Am Blind;” there was the 
street toy-seller with two vivid balloons 
tied to his buttonhole and stringed 
canaries whistling over his head; there 
was the skinny newsboy on crutches. 
There was the shifting horde: stage 
mammas and stage daughters, Billy 
boys with corset-fitting coats, girls with 
_ the Castle clip and corduroy sport- 
coats; Broadway strangers and Broad- 
way habitués, There was the mammoth 
bulletin board announcing disaster. 
There was the glass-guarded, gaudy 
parade of the shop windows—jewelry, 
French pastry, photographic triumphs, 
wearing apparel, trunks and traveling 
bags. 

Jinsey, the play-broker, had a suite 
of offices in Aeolian Hall on West 
Forty-second Street. Traska Barr nod- 
ded to the office girl and gave an indo- 
lent rap-tap on the door marked “I. Jin- 
sey.” 

Jinsey himself opened the door. Jin- 

sey's face was good looking and judi- 
cial. He wore glasses with a black 


“T have something big for you.” a 
Traska suspended enthusiasm. She ~ 
nodded good-morning to another mem- — 
ber of the firm. 4 
I, Jinsey placed a chair for her. He © 
opened a drawer of his desk, took from ~ 


it a blue-backed manuscript and with ‘7 


quiet triumph laid it before her. “I ~ 
picked it out from-a hundred plays on ~ 
my desk,” he said. “It’s—whopping!”_™ 
Traska’s mouth quirked. b 
“Don’t scoff,” he said. “It has the © 
gleam. I read it, and then I had every- © 
body in the office read it. As one voice, 7 
the office shouted, ‘Traska Barr!’. The ~ 
part isn’t for you; it is you.” 4 
Horizontal lines across her forehead, 


Traska read the title aloud, “‘The — 


Night Moth.’” She bent back the blue 
cover and glanced over the first page. 
Her look concentrated; her ennui dis- 
appeared. She became her public self— 
intent, alert, egotistical, as highly strung 
as a horse in a polo game. 

There was a thump on the door. 
Traska shivered from the shock. 


The door was swung inward, and a “@ 


man’s face was thrust in—a singularly 
sweet face with blue-gray eyes. 

“Hello, Thad Jack!” said I. Jinsey. 
“Come in!” 

Thad Jack brought in his body after 
his face. ; 

“Miss Barr,” said Jinsey, adjusting 
his glasses, “do you know Thad 
Jack?” 

Traska shook her head. 

“He’s the chap who wrote “The Sun 
"Lady,’” explained Jinsey. 

Traska nodded. 4 

“And ‘And Home Came Florence,” = 
elucidated Jinsey. 2 

“Spare her!” said Thad Jack. “Reel 
off her crimes to me.” 4 

“At your bidding,” said Jinsey. “She =| 
is Traska Barr, the young emotional 
actress who made New York sit up two 
years ago as Zillah in ‘Woe Unto 
You !’ %”? i ‘ 

Thad nodded. 

“*Woe Unto You!’ ran a season in 
New York and then a season on the 
road,” continued the play-broker. “Miss 
Barr has filled in this summer by pos- 
ing at a fabulous salary for the camera. 
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Her face on the screen will delight mil- 
lions of movie fans during the next few 
months. Lately, she has rehearsed and 
thrown aside several plays. She, and 
her manager, and I. Jinsey have lost 
' tons of nerve force rooting for another 
' Zillah part. Jinsey has found it!” The 
play-broker brought his hand down on 
the blue-backed manuscript. 

“Fine!” applauded Thad Jack. “Did 
I write it?” 

“No!” snapped Jinsey. “You're go- 
ing to rewrite it.” 

“Oh,” said Thad. “I’m the hack in 


the case.” 


“No, the master hand,” contradicted 


“All plays by unknowns need 
the whip. “The Night Moth’ is—er— 
frankly—nasty. Garnished with all 
sorts of objectionable stuff. And full 
of a tyro’s errors. Once weeded and 
given the Thad Jack touch, it will go 
—great! It is written by one who 
knows the gay life from green Alpha 
to black Omega. It is a sex sensation !” 
The hand came down again with a still 
more vehement slap. ‘The play-broker 
regarded the pair before him with the 
air of Columbus discovering America. 

“My day as the author of drama 
waxeth late!” mourned Thad Jack. 
“Who is the rising sun? What’s his 
name ?” 

“Anon.,” smiled Ji “He’s will- 
ing to give you full credit for the piece, 
Jack, so long as he remains incog.— 
and it’s fifty to fifty on the royalties.” 

“What is he?” mquired Thad Jack. 
“A preacher ?” 

Jinsey laughed. He adjusted his 
glasses and: looked across at Traska 
Barr reading “The Night Moth.” “Does 
it hold you?” he asked her. 

“Yes,” said Traska, with the shadow 
strong upon her face. 


Jinsey. 


S!: ALBANS is a smugly pretty place. 


The houses are mostly ows 
and the wives mostly furbelows.. The 
husbands come home from the city 
every day in their automobiles, and the 
children dance with white-capped nur- 
sery maids to meet them. The walks 
of St. Albans are spotless, the hedges 
well clipped, the lawns smooth as velvet, 
the schools and churches models for the 


surrounding community. A home in 
St. Albans stands for social, moral and 
financial status, It is within two hours’ 
ride by rail of Manhattan. The Roland 
Perrys and the Oliver Chathams lead 
society in St. Albans. ee 

It was with a volatile volley of words 
that Hattie Chatham perused a letter 
from her sister. Under the damask- 
draped breakfast table, Hattie’s short, 
slippered feet thudded the thick, dead- 
brown carpet. “Olie,” she said, dra- 
— extending the letter, “read 
this!” 

Oliver -continued to consume his 
morning grapefruit. “Who from?” 
he mumbled. 

“Traska.”’ 

“Traska r’ 

“Yes, Traska!” Hattie vehemently 
waved the letter. “Just listen!” Hat- 
tie read from the letter. ‘“‘‘For a long 
while we’ve been near and yet far, Hat- 
tie. I, on Broadway; you, in St. Al- 
bans. I have nothing to do for a couple 
of weeks, while Thad Jack—’” 

“Darn it!” exclaimed Oliver irritably. 
“The sugar wont shake out of this con- 
traption! Is anything in this house well 
run?” s 

Hattie gave him a congeali nee 
and ieeat her place in the etter. 
“ «while Thad Jack is reconstructing 
my new play, “The Night Moth.” I am 

ing to give the two weeks to you, 
Fiattie. ell Pauline to keep her eyes 
open for a new doll baby—’” 

Pauline, the only child of the Oliver 
Chathams, spoke up from the left of 
the table. “What kind of doll will she 
bring me, Mother?” she asked rma = 

“And _ that’s—Traska!” ejaculated 
Hattie, returning the ivory-tinted sheet 
to the oblong envelope. “My last let- 
ter to her, of two years ago, unan- 
swered! And, now—not stating the 
day she purposes to arrive, nor the 
hour—she intends to bear down upon 
us! James will have to meet every 
train with the automobile, from now 
on!” 

“Mother, what kind of doll will she 
bring me?” repeated Pauline. 

“And, Olie, though Traska is my 
sister,—and I hate to talk about any 
member of my family,—I am positively 
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You know, Olie, that 
play ‘Woe Unto You!’ was absolutely— 
And when a girl without money 
ichieves sudden success in any artistic 
‘line, they say— 

~ Oliver whistled. “Mean, you imagine 
‘Traska is—” 

- “Sh! sh!” Hattie held up a mysteri- 
- ous finger. “Pauline is.at the table, 
Olie.” 

“What is Aunt Traska?” inquired 
Pauline, instantly sagacious. 

“Aunt Traska is very nice, Pauline,” 
imparted her mother virtuously. “Eat 
your omelet, dear. Little girls should 
be seen and not. heard. Olie, 
really, I’m positively distressed. Real- 
ly, everything happens so unfortunately 
with us! What more dreadful time 
- could Traska have chosen? I’m rushed 
to pieces—I’m preparing a paper on 
“Co-education of the Sexes’ to read at 
the Fortnightly Club next Tuesday; 
and the seamstress is to be here two 
weeks; and the Robbins Rices have a 
tango tea. for Thursday; and Mrs. 
Walker Rice called me up yesterday to 
ask me to make a twelfth at an im- 
promptu bridge; and Pauline is to 
dance at the Roland Perrys’ benefit for 
the Belgians; and the second maid has 

iven notice, and the painters are com- 
ing; and I had planned to take that 
course of beauty treatment under 
Madame O’Rounges, who is coming out 
from New York to treat Rose Perry for 
a week. And now I can’t.. And my 
double chin is showing more every day. 
What made Traska pick out such a 
time?” 

‘Oliver Chatham drained his coffee- 
‘cup, looked at his watch and dashed 
for the hall. “James!” he shouted. 
“Why don’t you have the machine 
‘round front on time? ‘You keep me 
Waiting every morning! [’ll miss that 
train, yet. James!” Oliver snatched 
his overcoat from the hall rack. 

“Wait a minute, Olie!” called Hattie. 
“TI want you to change those evening 
slippers of mine—” 

“Can’t take them to-day. Hurry up, 
James!” Oliver dived for the front 
door. 

“But, Olie!— 
cendoed. 


” Hattie’s voice cres- 
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The slam of the door cut her off from m | 


Oliver. The ch of the automo- 
bile sounded pee Ag 


“Now, what am I going to do?” in- j 


quired Hattie, with calm despair, of 
Pauline. “Those ¢lippers are a size 
too large. And I have nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, that is fit to wear to- 
night !” 


“What sort-of doll will Aunt Traska ~ 


i me?” asked Pauline. 
h, for heaven’s sake, shut up!” 


vociferated Hattie. “Adele,”—to the 


maid,—“look at the clock! Ten minutes a 


after Pauline’s school time! Pauline, 
don’t stop to finish your muffin. Adele, 
there’s a spot on your apron. Put on 
a clean one before you take Pauline to 
school.” 

“ve got six dolls, now, and Aunt 
Traska’s doll will make seven; and 
Rosalie Perry has got only five dolls!” 
cogitated Pauline, as Adele towed her 
from the dining-room. Pauline’s face 
was saccharine and a bit peaked. 


‘THE eight-o’-clock-in-the-mortiing lo- 
cal from New York let three pas- 
sengers off at St. Albans. One was a 
lean, limber-limbed man with deep-set, 
slate-gray eyes and an incongruous 
dimple in his chin; the other two were 
Traska Barr, stunning in ochre velvet 
and ermine, and Annie. The lovely 
station in St. Albans was almost: de- 
serted at this crisp hour of the morn- 
ing. Only one automobile waited at 
the end of the platform. 
“May I be of any assistance?” the 
limber-limbed gentleman asked Traska 
Barr, lifting his hat from his slightly 


bald head. 

“Yes,” said Traska. “Where do the 
Chathams live?” 

“The Oliver Chathams ?” 

“Ves 

“They are my. next-door neighbors. 
I-am Mr. Perry—Roland Perry.” 

Traska’s ambiguous brows. lifted. 
“T’m Mrs, Chatham’s sister,” she said, 
“—-Traska Barr.” 

Roland Perry controlled a_ start. 
“This is my car,” he said, indicating 
the automobile. “May I drive you 


u ?” 
“Yes.” .Traska walked down the 


fe 
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platform beside Perry, Annie follow- 
ing with suit-cases traveling bags. 

On the privet-hedged, macadam 
driveway that stretched for a half mile 
between the railroad tracks and the sun- 
ny, well-ordered streets of St. Albans, 
the Perry automobile passed other cars, 
speeding business men ‘to the train. 

“What a. pretty place,” commented 
Traska looking at the bungalows. 

“I’m glad you like it,” said Perry. 

She gave a long sigh. 

He shot her a sympathetic glance. 
“May I ask if you live in New York?” 
he queried. 

Her eyes turned to him. “Pricked 
bubble of fame,” she murmured. 
“Doesn’t the name of “Traska Barr’ 
mean anything within two hours’ ride 
of New York?” 

He flushed. “I imagine you’re—an 
actress,” he hesitated. 

Her mouth quirked. 

“Have you come to visit your sister?” 
he ventured. “I hope we can make you 
have a good time.” 

She laughed, a low, languorous note. 

“There is your sisters house,” he 


told her, indicating a commodious white 
bungalow. 

Traska’s brooding eyes gave the deep 
stone porches and prettily curtained 


windows an appreciative glance. She 
was silent as the car approached the 
porte cochére. 

The door of the Oliver Chatham 
bungalow flew open, and Hattie came 
rushing out. Pauline, with Adele re- 
tying her hair ribbon, danced up and 
down behind her mother, clapping her 
hands. 

“Traska!” cried Hattie. “My dear! 
Didn’t you meet our car? I told James 
—Mr. Perry, I’m mortified! My sis- 
ter, arriving like this! Traska, your 
letter only reached me this morning, 
and I told Olie—didn’t I, Pauline ?— 
. that James was to meet every train! 
My dear, you look perfectly fine! I’m 
just tickled to death! Wont you come 
in, Mr. Perry?” 

“No, thanks.” Perry lifted his hat. 

“Tell Rose that my sister is visiting 
me,” Hattie begged him. “And, please, 
don’t let that wife of yours imagine 
_ that I had no one at the station to wel- 


come my sister. Such an unearthly — 
hour, Traska!—eight o’clock! And [ 
told James to meet every train! Tell 
Rose to call, Mr. Perry. I want every- 
body in St. Albans to meet Traska!” 
Traska, with her smile deep enough 
to drown in, shallow enough to doubt, 
held out her hand to Roland Perry. 
Fs i. you for bringing me up,” she 
said. ' . 


"THAD JACK wrote his plays in a 

couple of dilapidated rooms down 
en Washington Square, slept in an up- 
town hotel and ate wherever he hap- 
pened to be hanging his happy hat. 
When he wasn’t writing, he was prowl- 
ing. Hardly an odd nook or cranny of 
Manhattan had escaped Thad Jack. 
That was his big temptation—to prowl, 
not to work. To plug steadily on a big 
job was like having his limbs stretched 
on a rack. His “Sun Lady” and “And 
Home Came Florence” had been writ- 
ten at galloping heat in a couple of 
days. The task of coldly carving an- 
other man’s meat into shape for the 
broiling was not to his liking. Had it 
not been for the watchful I. Jinsey, 
Thad Jack might have deposited the 
manuscript of “The Night Moth” into 
a street trash-can. 

Jinsey suggested that Thad study 
Traska Barr’s face on the screen—her 
films had been released, and they were 
causing something of a stir in New 
York. Traska’s pictured personality 
caught up Thad Jack. To Jinsey’s de- 
light,.-Thad forgot everything except 
the peculiar ae at presented by Tras- 
ka’s face. As a further aid to inspira- 
tion, Jinsey brought Thad and the 
anonymous author of the play together. 
They didn’t like each other. I. Jinsey, 
in alarm, switched Thad Jack back to 
Traska’s face on the screen. 


HE furbelowed wives of St. Albans 
said things behind Traska Barr’s 
beautiful back. The husbands who 
came home in automobiles, followed her 
with their eyes. 

From the pillow of a twin bed, Hat- 
tie Chatham begged Oliver to remem- 
ber that she was his wife, and that 
Pauline was reaching an age when she 
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noticed things. Hattie lamented with 
tears the advent of Traska. Through- 
out St. Albans, from the pillows of 
other twin beds, other wives accusingly 
voiced kindred complaints. The brood- 
ing storm among the furbelows rumbled 
over the smug place like distant thun- 
der. Flickers of feminine wrath flashed 
around the horizon. 

It was on an afternoon of wild sun- 
ny weather that the Perry automobile 
passed Traska Barr and Pauline gath- 
ering golden-rod a quarter of a mile 
away from St. Albans.- Roland Perry 
was alone in the car. He stopped it 
and lifted his hat. 

Pauline’ effected a dancing-school 
bow. “Here comes Mr. Perry, Aunt 
Traska!” she whispered. 

Traska snapped off stems of golden- 
rod. She was hatless, in new-moon 
crépe, with silver sandals and stockings 
of pale yellow. 

“We're picking flowers for Mother’s 
fox-trot supper to-night, Mr. Perry,” 
explained Pauline. 

“May I help?” asked Perry. 

“Our house will be just stacked with 
flowers, Mr. Perry!” imparted Pauline. 
“Mother’s ordered most of them from 
the florist. But Father forgot the 
palms for the hall, and so Mother is 
going to fill jars with golden-rod. 
We've picked it and we’ve picked it!” 

“Aren’t you tired?” asked Perry, 
looking at Traska. 

“Oh—awful!” sighed Pauline. “But, 
you know Mother, Mr. Perry! She’d 
die if one jar is left empty!” Pauline 
tossed back her curls, and resigned her- 
self to a patch of flowering stalks. 

Perry stood watching Traska, with 
his hat held a little foolishly between 
his lean, attractive hands. 

Traska kept her eyes down. She 
added more stalks to the massed gold- 
en-rod at her sandal-shod feet. 

“May I help?” Perry repeated. 

The horizontal lines appeared on 
Traska’s forehead. She reached for a 
perfect bloom near him. 

His hand, quick as a flash, went down 
for the same object, and came into con- 
tact with hers. “That’s mine,” he said. 

“Yours?” Her eyes lifted. “Why?” 

“Because I want it.” 
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She raised her face and looked 
straight up at him. 

He smiled, almost ingenuously. 

Her mouth quirked. 

A slow, strong flush mounted to his 
face. The deep-set, slate-gray eyes 
showed a smoldering fire. 

She drew her hand from under his, 
and looked away—leaving him the per- 
fect curve of her cheek, the sweep of 
her straight, thick lashes, the turn of | 
her throat, the copper glints of her © 
hair. A long sigh shook her. Her 
head drooped ever so slightly. 

He picked the piece of golden-rod 
and put it in his buttonhole. 


T was wild weather that afternoon. 


The Perry automobile fared further 7 


into the country, in quest of golden-rod. 
Pauline, tired out by her strenuous 
picking, curled up in the back seat of 
the car and went to sleep. The sun 
dropped in the west. Venturesome 
stars spangled the sky. Roland Perry 
threw a hazard and asked Traska Barr 
to dine at a wayside inn. Pauline was 
waked and regaled with a feast. It 
was nearly nine o’clock when the Perry 
automobile again approached St. Al- 
bans. 

The Oliver Chatham bungalow was ~ 
ablaze with light. The fox-trot sup- © 
per was beginning. The Roland Perry 7 
bungalow was dark. The Perry auto: | 
mobile stopped under the porte cochére 
of the Chatham residence. Traska and | 
Pauline appeared in the midst of the 
trotters, with much golden-rod. Hattie 
sent Pauline to bed, and begged Traska 
to dress for the dance. 

It was not until morning that Pau- | 
line informed her mother that she and 
Aunt Traska had been with Mr. Perry 
the afternoon before. : 

“We drove miles!” said Pauline. “I 
went to sleep. And after I waked up 7 
we had dinner in a hotel. Mother, if 4 
Mrs. Perry dies, is Mr. Perry going to © 
marry Aunt Traska?” : 

“Oh, my heavens!” exclaimed Hat- © 
tie, paling. “Pauline, are you telling | 
me the truth? Did Aunt Traska really 7 
go to dinner with Mr. Perry?” 

“Yes, Mother,” answered Pauline. 

Hattie was redly agitated. She seized — 



































“We're picking flowers for Mothcr’s fox-trot party to-night, Mr. Perry,” explained Pauline. 
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Pauline by the shoulders. ‘Pauline, 
never speak of this to anybody! We'll 
be simply ostracized !” 

Pauline stared. “Was it a bad thing 
for Aunt Traska to do, Mother?” 

“Sh! sh! You’re too young to know 
anything about such things.” Hattie 
set her mouth, put up her head, pulled 
down her corsets, and 
heavily marched across 
the hall to Traska’s 
room. 

Pauline 
mouth 
avid. 

Hattie pulled open 
Traska’s door. 

Traska was in one 
of her pale yellow neg- 
ligees, lounging at full 
length in a chair by the 
window. Her copper- 
black, doll-baby hair 
hung to her shoulders. 
She was idly smoking a 
cigarette. 

Mrs. Oliver Chatham 
fixed her righteous eyes 
on the alluring, 
lolling figure of 
her sister. The 
hostess of the 
white bungalow 
seemed to swell 
to twice her bulk. 
“Traska,” she 
said in a_ sup- 
pressed voice, 
“did you take 
Pauline to dinner 
with Mr. Perry 
yesterday °” 

Traska’s ciga- 
rette was sus- 
pended between 
two tapering fin- 
gers. Her eyes turned. 

“Traska, I am amazed!” Hattie’s 
eyelashes blinked from a rush of morti- 
fied tears. “It is simply beyond my 
comprehension! I suppose, in New 
York— I suppose an actress thinks 
nothing of motoring into the country 
and dining with another woman’s hus- 
band. You must know that such things 
are looked askance at in St. Albans. A 


followed, 
agape, ears 


prehension. 


“Traska, | am amazed . . . . It is simply beyond my com- 

I suppose, in New York, an actress thinks 

nothing of motoring into the country and dining with another 
woman’s husband.” 
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thing like this is enough to jeopardize 
our social position. I must say, Traska, 
you have abused Olie’s hospitality !” 
The horizontal lines appeared across 
Traska’s forehead. She drew at her 
cigarette and looked out of the win- 
dow. 
“Women don’t smoke in St. Albans,” 
continued Hattie, with sharp emphasis; 
“they don’t dress like fast 
women ; they don’t do un- 
usual things. They 
j are married women, 
1 Traska. They devote 
themselves to their 
children and their 
husbands. Of 
course, Traska, I 
want to be fair. I 
understand per- 
fectly well how 
hard it must be for 
you to get my 
viewpoint. 
But, for Pauline’s 
sake, for Olie’s, I 
am _ obliged to 
make the position 
clear to you. 
Pauline is at an 
age to ask ques- 
tions. How can I 
answer them as a 
mother should 
when they con- 
cern—such 
things? _ Really, 
Traska, if you 
don’t mind my 
saying so, I 
have a couple of 
people coming 
from the West— 
the bungalow 
isn’t nearly as 
large as I would 
like it to be—I don’t want to be un- 
sisterly, but—” Hattie let her out- 
raged expr ssion suggest that she might 
not be sorry to speed the parting guest. 


"T RASKA BARR was back in New 
York a week sooner than she had 
expected to be. Echoes of Rose Perry's 
hysteria had floated across the privet 
hedge dividing the Roland Perry and 
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the Oliver Chatham bungalows. Traska 
had gone away from St. Albans with 
the shadow on her face. 

Thad Jack finished his work on “The 
Night Moth.” I. Jinsey gave Traska 
a spirited reading of the play in his 
office. Rehearsals began at once. The 
author remained an unknown quantity. 
But Traska saw a good deal of the 
collaborator, Thad Jack. Eunice in 
“The Night Moth” was the sort of part 
an emotional actress sees in her dreams. 
Traska Barr forgot boredom, forgot 
self. 

Ore evening Roland Perry called at 
her apartment. Traska was as void of 
undercurrents as a pool of summer 
rain. She let pass a hundred oppor- 
tunities for innuendoes. Perry asked 
her to dine with him the next evening. 

“Oh, really,” she said, “I’m rehears- 
ing till midnight.” 

“I think some of the eating places 
are open after midnight,” he gravely 
replied. 

“Too tired,” she said frankly. 

He bit his lip and asked her to motor 
out to Claremont with him the next 
day she had free. 

“Oh, thanks,” she said; “but I’m 
rehearsing every day.” 

“T thought they called rehearsals only 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday.” 

She gave him a side glance of sur- 
prise. 

“Don’t they?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

He stood up. Under the strong tan 
of his lean face, the dark flush mounted. 
The dimple in his chin looked silly. 

Traska yawned slightly behind her 
beautiful hand. She was in the amber 
depths of a satin-padded chair; it was 
a bas relief for the indolent curves of 
her body and her exotic face. 

Tall, limber-limbed, he stalked the 
amber-and-ivory drawing-room. He 
began to talk, jerkily. 

She roused to a sitting posture and 
shook her head. She wasn’t even indig- 
nant—she was indifferent. Neither his 
passion nor his anger seemed to move 
her. She sat immobile, simply shaking 
her smooth, dark head. 

At the high point of the scene, he 
abruptly checked himself. His smile 
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was half snarl, half sneer. He went 
away coldly. 


Her mouth quirked. 


DAY or two later, Annie called 

Traska to the telephone. I. Jinsey 
was on the wire and had something 
important to say. He warned Traska 
that the hitherto modest author of “The 
Night Moth” and one of the men finan- 
cially interested in the production, had 
suddenly loomed up with the suggestion 
that the part of Eunice be taken from 
Traska Barr and given to Ivy Blight, 
another actress. These intrusive gentle- 
men, I. Jinsey told her, had informed 
the manager that, unknown to the 
actors, they had witnessed a recent re- 
hearsal of the play and that they were 
both dissatisfied with Traska Barr’s in- 
terpretation of Eunice. 

Traska was pallid as she hung up the 
receiver, The mere idea of having the 
part of Eunice snatched out of her 
hands was like the effect of a torpedo 
from a calm sea. 

Annie came through the hall to an- 
swer a ring of the door-bell. Traska 
escaped to her ivory-tinted boudoir and 
flung herself on her bed.. There were 
footsteps in the hall. 

Annie came into the boudoir quietly. 
“Your sister, Mrs. Cuatham, is here.” 

Traska shuddered. 

“Shall I tell her you are not at 
home?” questioned Annie. 

“You certainly shall not!” came Hat- 
tie’s voice from the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Oliver Chatham, very red, pushed 
past Annie into the boudoir. ‘Traska, 
I know perfectly well why you refuse 
to see me!” she said excitedly. 
“Traska,”—Hattie seated herself with 
a thump on an ivory-tinted boudoir 
chair and focused a dramatic eye upon 
her sister,—“you are in danger of be- 
ing named as co-respondent in a di- 
vorce suit between the Roland Perrys!” 

Traska was looking at the telephone 
in the hall. Her pallor was ghastly. 

Hattie made a gesture of calm tri- 
umph. “Rose Perry had detectives 
shadow Roland,” she announced. “And 
—yes, Friday night Roland was seen 
leaving your apartment. Traska, I 
don’t know what to think of you!” | 
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“Thad Jack,” she drawled, “I 
want you to write me a play 
yourself.”” “Fine! . . . Any- 
ump amet” **Yes, <5. 41 
want to walk up dear old 
Broadway—blocks and 
blocks !” 


Hattie began to cry. “Everybody in 
St. Albans is talking!” she sobbed. 
“I’m ashamed to go to my clubs! The 
little girls in school avoid Pauline! 
Traska,”—Hattie extended her plump, 
ringed hands,—“the Perrys have two 
little children! There has never been 
a cloud between them. Rose has been 
a happy wife. I thought this morning: 
suppose it was Olie!—not that it could 
have been—Olie is above reproach. 
Traska, if you could see Rose Perry’s 
face! If you could see her crying over 
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her children! And Adele says that 
Letty, the Perry’s nursemaid, told her 


that—Traska, I have it on conclusive 
evidence, that Rose is—sleeping—in— 
her—guest-room !” 

The shadow was dark on Traska’s 
face. Her eyes brooded on her sister. 
“Hush,” she almost drawled, in her 
soft contralto. “Your mountains are 
mole-hills. You’re as blind as_ the 
moles that root in them. Mrs. Perry 
can’t get a divorce because of me.” She 
pulled herself to a sitting posture and 
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reached out a slim arm for her cig- 
arette case. Her mouth was scornful. 

The telephone-bell rang. Annie’s 
step crossed the hall. A minute later 
Annie came to the door of the boudoir. 
“Mr. Thad Jack telephoning,” she said. 
“Will you speak to him?” 

Traska went to the ’phone. 
she said. 

“I’m talking from Jinsey’s office,” 
came Thad Jack’s pleasing voice. “I’ve 
been haranguing our illustrious author 
and one of our backers. 
you about them—didn’t he? The 
darned cranks want Ivy Blight for 
Eunice.” 

“Yes, I know.” 
voice shook slightly. 

“Don’t worry. Here it stands : I. 
Jinsey, your manager and the humble 
collaborator, ranged up against an idiot 
from nowhere who has happened to 
write an indecent play, and another idiot 
from nowhere who happens to have 
some spare cash. You haven't met 
the author, have you?” 

Ni 

“Nor this backer?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I want to arrange an inter- 
view for you here in Jin’s office. I 
want you to use that convincing per- 
sonality of yours on these two duffers. 
I want you to leave them as dizzy as 
soldiers shelled by laughing-gas. You 
can, you know. I want you to put Ivy 
Plight where she belongs. Will you?” 

“Yea 

“Fine!— Wait a minute. 
know the author's name?” 

“No.” 

“He’s one Roland Perry, 
Albans.” 

“Who?” 

“And the obnoxious backer is one 
Oliver Chatham, also from St. Al- 
bans.” 

“Ah!” 

“Chatham backs many a Broadway 
show, strictly on the side. And this 
isn’t Perry’s first play. They are close 
friends, I believe, and always travel 
incog.” 

“Oh ” 

“Then you'll come right up to Jin’s, 
Miss Barr?” 


Ves 


Traska’s golden 


Do you 


from St. 


Jin ’phoned . 


INO.” 

“What ?” 

“No.” Traska spoke simply. 

“What’s the matter?” His tone was 
bewildered. 

“Nothing.” 

“You mean you're not coming?” 

“Yes; 

“You mean—I’m coming down to see 
you. May I?” 

“¥es,"? 

“Right away?” 

“Ves.” 

“Dll be there in five minutes.” 
receiver clicked. 

Traska stood looking at the tele- 
phone, with her smile deep enough to 
drown in, shallow enough to doubt. 

Hattie came out into the hall. She 
had powdered away her tears and was 
ready to go home. “If you’ve finished 
telephoning, Traska, there’s one other 
thing I want to speak about,” she said. 
“Rose Perry called my attention to the 
advance notices of this awful play you 
are going to appear in. Traska, ‘Woe 
Unto You!’ w 
Robbins Rice read a perfectly strong 
paper about its immorality, at the Fort- 

i ‘Night 
Moth!” Traska, if you frankly appear 
in such indecent shows, you can’t ex- 
pect to associate with even your own 
relations!” 

“Don’t worry,” said Traska. 

Hattie sighed as she fastened her 
furs. “I wish you were safely mar- 
ried to a man like Oliver!” 

As Hattie went out, 
came in. 

Traska indolently held out both of 
her hands to him. “Do you know what 
I want you to do for me, Thad Jack?” 
she drawled. “I want you to write 
me a play, yourself.” 

“Fine!” The singularly sweet face 
with blue-gray eyes glowed upon her. 
“Anything else, young emotional ac- 
tress?” 

“Yes, hack in the 


The 


Thad Jack 


case !”’ 


She slowly 
reached out and took up a Russian sable 
toque from the hall table and pulled it 
over her copper-black hair, and a sable 
cape from one of the satin-padded 


chairs. “I want to walk up dear old 
3roadway—blocks and blocks.” 





Why King Baggot 
Likes Character Parts 


IN the stage, going by general has a«queer hobby. It is collecting 
| rule, the handsome hero wants mustaches! He has several hundred, 
to play characters; the char- buying and classifying and displaying 


| 
| 


acter player prays 
for a handsome- 
hero role; dancers 
would be singers; 
singers would be 
dancers; comedians 
yearn to play Ham- 
let; tragedians rant 
ta play comedy. 
Few can do more 
than one. 

In the motion pic- 
tures there are two 
leading men who can 
and do play the 
handsome hero and 
character parts with 
equal skill. They 
are Francis X. 
Bushman and King 
Baggot. Both of 
them are proud of 
their achievements. 

“For one thing,” 
said King Baggot 
recently, on the sub- 
ject of. character 
parts, “I like fo let 
the audiences know 
I am not afraid of 
grease-paint and 
wigs. Another—I 
want to play every 
part assigned to me. 
Furthermore, I am 
not too modest not 
to desire to show 
that I know my pro- 
fession in an_all- 
around way. And 
there may come a 
time whén I will be 
forced to play char- 
acter roles.” 

Whether this fear 
is strong upon him, 
or for some other 
reason, King Baggot 


them as a small boy 
would his collection 
of postage stamps. 
“T still lack a So- 
mali bristle,” he is 
forever complaining. 
“Otherwise, my col- 
lection is virtually 
complete.” 
Itisgenerally 
known that the hero 
pers: a. greater re- 
ward for his efforts 
—or for his looks— 
than the character 
player. There are 
those whohave 
played character 
parts with consum- 
mate skill for year 
upon year and have 
gained no wide re- 
cognition. But there 
are heroes who have 
blossomed into four- 
figure fame in a 
short season by rea- 
son of their goodly 
appearance. 
Wherefore it 
seems strange that 
any of the hero class 
should have a desire 
to cover up with 
wigs, mustaches and 
grease-paint, not to 
speak of putty, any 
of his salary-acquir- 
ing handsomeness. 
But such is the case 
with King Baggot. 
He admits to a nat- 
ural liking for char- 
acter parts—and the 
uglier and more gro- 
tesque, the better. 
“You get away 
from yourself,” he 
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argues. “Even being the hero gets monotonous 
after a certain time, especially when a fellow is 
hero-ing all of the time. Characterization is one 
of the finest phases of the player’s art, and there 
are times when I wish I had been cast in a mold 
that would have been an absolute proscription 
against my being a leading man, so that I could 
feel that I had won a reputation by my acting 
alone, with no help from a physical appearance 
for which I have no one to blame or thank.” 

He holds the record in x 
film character por- : 
trayal, recently 
playing all the 
parts—ten 
—in the 


As the innkeeper. As the banker. 
Pa 


King Baggot is well known 
to photoplay fans both in 
“handsome hero” and 
character parts. The snap- 
shot above shows him in a 
role less familiar to most of 
us—that of his own 
natural self. 
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Universal photoplay, “Shadows,” laid along the 
lines of Henry de Vries’ sketch, “A Case of Ar- 
son.” He appeared as an innkeeper, a banker, 
a Chinese servant, a policeman, a jailer, a mother, 
a detective, a deserted woman, an Italian, and a 
wayward son. 

“That,” says King Baggot, with the twist of 
humor that has’ made him probably the most pop- 
ular player, among film players, in America, 

“that was quite enough 

. 3 for me.” One won- 

‘ ee et _ ders if it wouldn’t 

sey ae ek i. » have been too 

—— — = > SS 
woman. 3 ’ ally 


ey 


a cea 
1% 
od 


As the policeman. 


3 


A snapshot of King Baggot 

caught the other day when 

he was going over a sce- 
nario with his director. 





Stop 
Thief! 


EVERYSODY WRITES 
PLAYS, AND THEN THE 
SUCCESSFUL MEN STEAL 
THEM. ATreeaAs: £. 
THAT’S THE IMPRESSION 
ONE. MIiGh! GE? 
FROM THE FREQUENT 
CHARGES OF PLAGIARISM 


By Channing 
Pollock 


D € 1C-Or i. Aqeal Oh Ss 


i a phir cias you were an honest 
| man. 
Rather a violent assumption 


in these days—but just suppose. 

Or compromise by supposing that you 
were supposed to be an honest man— 
worked hard, paid your bills, practiced 
the domestic virtues and stood well in 
the community. Suppose, too, that you 
had something of a reputation for build- 
ing houses. 

Suppose, when, with infinite labor, 
you had finished building a house, some 
one of whom you never had heard came 
along and said: “You stole my lumber!” 
And dragged you into court, with the 
man who bought your house, and the 
man who lived in it—all honest men 
who stood well in the community. Sup- 
pose you proved that the lumber be- 
longed to you, and that your hands had 
made the house, but suppose the prov- 
mg took months of your time, left you 
thousands of dollars poorer, and fur- 
‘ nished you no redress. 

Wouldn’t it make you mad? 

You’d be madder still if you’d been 
electrocuted for a murder you never 
committed. Yet every year innocent 
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men go to the scaffold. Such things 
will happen. This is a free country, 
where anybody with the money to pay 
an attorney is entitled to hale you to 
the bar of justice, and any good lawyer 
will tell you that it couldn’t be, and 
shouldn’t be, otherwise. * Yet, somehow, 
when you read that, within the past few 
months, seventeen established drama- 
tists, each the author of as many well- 
known plays, have been accused of 
theft, you wonder if something oughtn’t 
to be done about it. 

Something is being done. Play-read- 


“ing bureaus, organized for the benefit of 


the obscure genius, are being abolished 
because their founders cannot risk the 
charge of having appropriated the goods 
they inspected. One of the last acts of 
Charles Frohman was the dismissal of 
his reader, and David Belasco, in a re- 
cent number of THE GREEN BOOK, an- 
nounced that he would not receive un- 
solicited manuscripts. Henry Miller’s 
counsel is preparing a waiver, to be 
signed by the aspirant who submits a 
play, and Cohan & Harris have issued 
instructions that no manuscript shall be 
opened in their office except by their 
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specific directions. Finally, and most 
important of all, the Authors’ League, 
composed of nearly a thousand men and 
women who earn their livings with pen, 
pencil or typewriter, and the Society of 
American Dramatists and Composers 
have united to form a board of experts 
who will hear charges of plagiarism 
without cost to either contestant. 

That this board is expected to be 
without bias may be judged when it is 
understood* that no verdict will be 


| 


handed down that is not unanimous. 
Elimination of ‘the tremendous cost of 
litigation is not the principal object of 
the two societies, which desire, chiefly, 
that authors shall be heard by a jury of 
their peers, by men who understand the 
writing “game” and know what does 


and what does not indicate plagiarism. - 


The first board, now in process of for- 
mation, includes a publisher, George H. 
Doran ; a manager, Winthrop Ames; a 
novelist, Rex Beach; a dramatist, Au- 
gustus Thomas; and an attorney, Den- 
nis F. O’Brien. Each is a man of 
proved probity, and in the front rank 
of his profession. This body, of course, 
will have no standing in law, but it is 
believed, from the history of a similar 
committee maintained by the French 
Society of Authors and Composers, that 
aecusers and accused will be glad to 
place their cause in its hands, that ap- 


‘Book, “it isn’t done.” 
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peals will be few, and that, when re- 
course is had to a court, the finding of 
an unprejudiced board of experts will 
have weight there. 

Judges and juries, perforce, take 
charges of plagiarism seriously, and 
the cases are likely to be involved, 
expensive and long-drawn-out. There 
is no reason, of course, why the proper 
authorities shouldn’t be serious about 
allegations of literary pilfering—except 
that, as Mr. Belasco said in THE GREEN 


“No theatrical 
producer or playwright in his right 
senses will steal a plot or an idea. He 
knows the theft would prove too costly 
in the matter of reputation and money.” 
Authenticated instances of this kind of 
dishonesty are so few as to be negligible. 

“How do you guard against receiving 
stolen goods?’ I asked a magazine 
editor. 

“Principally by accepting only the 
work of well-known authors,” he re- 
plied. “A well-known author cannot 
risk robbery. He has too much to lose. 
In twenty years of buying stories I have 
never heard of an established writer 
taking material that did not belong to 
him.” 

How silly, when one comes to think 
of it, is any idea to the contrary. In 
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the first place, authorship is a trade, to 
be learned, like any other trade, and the 
chance that a man or woman who has 
not learned it may produce anything 
worth appropriating is small. Strange 
that the wronged writers of pilfered 
plays, even though their first master- 
works be lost, never come to the front 
with other brilliant efforts. The 
“thieves” go right on producing suc- 
cesses, or, at least, stories and plays that 
are craftsmanlike bids for success, 


while the tyros who have sprung into 
notice with their cry of “Stop Thief!” 


drop back into oblivion, never to be 
heard from more. 

A Chicago judge decided that “Cyr- 
ano de Bergerac,” a great dramatic 
poem, the production of which called 
not only for genius but for infinite skill, 
was not the work of Edmond Rostand, 
but of Samuel Eberley Gross, of Chi- 
cago. What was the subsequent history 
of Mr. Gross? Did he go on fashioning 
deathless dramas? He did not. But 
Rostand, who had already written a 
dozen works that had made him ac- 
knowledged laureate of France, fol- 
lowed “Cyrano” with “L’Aiglon” and 
“Chantecler.” 

Meanwhile, did Paris, did France, did 
the world, repudiate Rostand, and 
weave crowns of bay for Gross? Once 
again, it pains me to confess that Paris, 
and France, and the world, did not. 
Paris, and France, and the world 
proved singularly “sot” in their opinion 
of Edmond Rostand, Chevalier of the 
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Legion of Honor. Mr. Gross wasn’t 
even elected to the Academy. In cases 
of plagiarism, the great public, and his- 
tory itself, has a way of being undis- 
turbed by the ruling of courts. How 
many Daniels do you think it would 
take to convince you that John Smith 
wrote Kipling; that Henry Brown was 
the real creator of the plays credited to 
Pinero? And yet any messenger boy, 
with a fee in his pocket, can compel 
Arthur Wing Pinero to be represented 
at the bar of an United States court. 

If Pinero robbed the messenger boy 
of “The Thunderbolt,” the question 
arises, in common sense, Where did 


Pinero get “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” and “Mid-Chan- 
nel?” And having got “The 
Gay Lord Quex” and twenty 
other good plays out of his 
own brain, why should he 
burglarize that messenger boy. 
for the twenty-first? In most walks of 
life there is a level whose occupants find 
themselves in the agreeable position of 
Cesar’s wife. Is it too much to assume 
that literary men of standing and repu- 
tation, solid citizens and men of honor 
and integrity, would not suddenly be- 
come pickpockets and highwaymen? Is 
there not a kind of man whose charac- 
ter and achievements should place him 
beyond suspicion of stealing another 
man’s ideas? 

Rennold Wolf and I had devoted two 
years to desultory note-making, and a 
very hot summer of incessant labor, to 
the production of “The Beauty Shop.” 
Our authorship of “The Red Widow” 
had enabled us to take the measure of 
the comedian for whom both pieces 
were prepared. Mr. Wolf had assumed 
the responsibility for seven first-nights 
in New York; I had written and pro- 
duced eighteen plays, beside sundry 
books about the stage. The gentleman 
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who prayed for relief worked for a 
Washington newspaper when, as a boy, 
I wrote criticisms for another news- 
paper in the same town. He was still 
working for that newspaper when he 
brought us to the bar of justice—George 
Cohan, Samuel Harris, Raymond Hitch- 
cock, Daniel Frohman, Henry Miller, 
Harry B. Smith, Augustus Thomas, Mr. 
Wolf and myself. 

At the beginning of the trial, I 
think the plaintiff really believed that 
the differences between our “The 
Beauty Shop” and his “Dr. Fake- 
well” were “not greater than those 
frequently made in developing 
an original manuscript of this 
character.” One of his wit- 
nesses, a college professor, 
believed it too, proving, by 
reference to the Greek drama, 
the practical identity of a 
musical comedy based upon 
the old one-act farce, “A 
Thumping Legacy,” with an- 
other whose theme was so 
much like that of “Pinafore” 
that, when the parallel was 
drawn, the plaintiff rose and 
left the room. 

“The Beauty Shop” con- 
cerns an impoverished der- 
matologist. who goes to Cor- 
si¢a in search of an heritage that proves 
to be nothing more desirable than 
a blood feud. “Dr. Fakewell’” deals 
with “the love of a midshipman for the 
daughter of a mother whose social am- 
bitions lead her to desire and scheme 
for the marriage of the daughter to one 
who will be in a position to gratify that 
ambition.” The Court found the two 
themes “entirely dissimilar.” 

For two days the plaintiff sat on the 
witness-stand tracing likenesses that, 
taken together, he believed to prove 
plagiarism. He spoke of “the tragedy, 
or the pathos” in his musical comedy. 
Mr. Wolf and I had labored long to 
keep tragedy and pathos out of ours. 
Both plays began with “chatter dialogue 
—dialogue that simulates to a certain 
degree the effect of idle conversation.” 
In one play was the character of an 
wndertaker,—one of the principal roles, 
and mainspring of the whole action,— 
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A certain rich man, married in the days of his poverty to a girl who 


Younger and lovVelier woman. 


and in the other there was a joke about 
an undertaker. In both plays beauty 
doctors referred to Lillian Russell. 
In both plays occurred the sentence 
“Tell it to the marines.” Vivian, in 
“The Beauty Shop,” remarked, ‘“Doc- 
tor, I always thought you was a fake” 
—‘a defiant reference to my title.” In 
“The Beauty Shop” the comedian was 
described as “a skin doctor,” the 
obvious intention being a play on words, 
and, quite plainly, showing the inspira- 
tion of another play on words where a 
chorus promises that Dr. Fakewell “will 
do you good.” The first pun, inciden- 
tally, was shown to have been used in 
two or three farces produced prior to 
either of those in litigation, and the 
second—the plaintiff’s—had been em- 
ployed years before by Mr. Wolf and 
myself in “Her Little Highness.” Dr. 
Budd, in uniform, was told that he 
looked like “the carriage starter,” while 
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proved incapable of “growing up with him,” sought divorce that he might wed a 
hat seemed to me the theme of a play. 


Dr. Fakewell was informed that he 
looked “like a messenger boy.” But, in 
“The Red Widow,” Cicero Hannibal 
Butts had told a police official just that— 
that he looked “like a messenger boy.” 

Genuine and sustained originality is 
not nearly so possible as is opined by 
those outside the writing “game.” An 
aspiring author writes “I love you, 
dear,” and in the first enthusiasm of 
creation assumes that he has invented 
and obtained property rights in a 
phrase! Most traits of character are 
so common ; most forms of speech come 
so quickly to mind ; there are so few dif- 
ferent combinations of circumstances ; 
and there are, and have been, so many, 
many men straining in search of them. 
I know one writer, about to go to court 
with the claim that a well-known com- 
edy was taken from a magazine story 
written by him—and by so many other 
people that O. Henry pokes fun at the 


theme in his satire on “The Best Seller.” 
And that man, when he gets to court, 
may find the comedy in question much 
less like his tale than his tale is like 
Richard Harding Davi: “The Reporter 
Who Made Himself King.” 

With big and fundamental ideas so 
likely to be common that the whole 
stupendous theory of evolution was be- 
ing worked out by another scientist 
while it was taking form in the brain 
of Darwin, so likely to be common that 
all literature is full of identical plots 
and situations and sentences, so likely 
to be common that the inventor who 
takes his device to the Patent Office 
has only one chance in two hundred of 
finding any part of that device new, a 
woman author complains of the fact 
that women smoke cigarettes both in 
her unproduced play and in Roi 
Cooper Megrue’s great success, “Under 
Cover.” 
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Some one has said that there are only 
seven themes in all farce. Some one else 
has traced every serious play ever writ- 
ten to one of nine premises. A French- 
man, Georges Polti, published a book to 
prove that there are only “thirty-six 
dramatic situations.” Professional au- 
thors—men who earn their livings at 
the trade, and know their tools—under- 
stand this, and, as James Forbes said, 
in an article printed under the title used 
here, when they discover that some one 
else has “beaten them to an idea, they 
do not rush to court—they rush to a 
wastebasket.” 

In all my experience in the theater, I 
have heard of only one playwright who 
purloined an idea, and he was convicted 
of it, and in all my experience I have 
heard of only two professional authors 
who went to law with the cry of “Stop 
thief !” 

Six months after Mr. Wolf and I had 

read the scenario of “A Perfect Lady” 
to Rose Stahl and William Harris, our 
story appeared in a well-known maga- 
zine beneath the signature of Rupert 
Hughes. Mr. Wolf came to me with a 
look of despair on his face and a copy 
of the magazine 
in his hand. 
“What shall we 
do?” he asked. 
“T don’t want to 
be accused of 
plagiarism twice 
in one year.” 

The two sto- 
ries were iden- 
tical. Mr. Hughes 
and we had even 
located our char- 
acters in the 
same town— 

Hannibal, M is- 
souri. 

“Do!” I said. 
“We'lltalk 
it over with 
Hughes.” 

Mr. Hughes 
met us at the Knick- 
erbocker Hotel. We offered to 
show him our contracts, with 
the dates, and letters, written 
months before, describing the 
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piece we were about to write. He 
declined to look at them. “Your word 
is sufficient,” he observed. “These 
things will happen. Go ahead!” 

In my library, at this moment, hangs 
a letter from that good friend and great 
genius, Clyde Fitch. “I have just dis- 
covered that the ‘tag’ of ‘The Truth’ is 
identical with a line in your ‘Little Gray 
Lady.’ I don’t want to _ change my 
email W hat shall I do? 

I wired: “Forget it.’ 

There was a time, when human minds 
were farther apart and human thought 
was not so widely disseminated, when 
coincidence was more improbable than 
at present. Even then the charge was 
so hackneyed that Floyd Jenkins and 
Richard Putnam Darrow made fun of 
it by acknowledging that their printed 
play, “The Wilderness,” was ‘adapted 
chiefly from Noah Webster,” and Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan satirized the 
folly, in “The Critic,” by making Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, an unproduced author, 
remark that it was not “safe to leave a 


play in the hands of those who write 
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themselves.” Poor Sheridan himself 
was accused of pilfering from a gentle- 
man named Theodore Hook, who was 
born “thirteen years after the first per- 
formance of the play in which the al- 
leged offense was committed.” Even 
W. S. Gilbert, an original genius if one 
ever lived, felt compelled to preface his 
published works with the admission that 
there might be similarities between 
these pieces and some others. “It has 
been generally held, I believe,” says Gil- 
bert, “that if the dramatist uses the 
mere outline of an existing story for 
dramatic purposes, he is at liberty to 
describe his play as original.” 
Nowadays, when every possible oc- 
currence is described the world over in 
the newspapers, when the trend of 
thought is chronicled in countless peri- 
odicals and magazines, it would be 
strange if dozens of the thousands of 
authors eagerly scanning the field did 
not occasion- 
ally hit upon 
the same idea. 
Every profes- 
sional writer of 
my acquaint- 
ance keeps on 
file clipped 
newspaper ac- 


Until the incident be- 
came too hackneyed 
for further utilization, 
every playwright who 
wished to compromise 
his heroine, got her 
into a gentleman’s 
“rooms” at midnight. 
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counts of events that suggest fiction. 
“Such a, Little Queen” was developed 
from one of these clippings, and so 
was Margaret Mayo’s “ Baby; Mine.” 
Acton Davies sued the author and the 
producer of Margaret Illington’s vehi- 
cle, “Kindling,” because the tragedy 
had been adapted from a courtroom 
incident that he witnessed and described 
in his newspaper. The suit was lost. 
Some years ago the daily press was 
full of the adventures of a certain rich 
man, married in the days of his poverty 
to a girl who proved incapable of 
“srowing up with him,” and whom he 
sought to divorce that he might wed a 
younger and lovelier woman. That 
seemed to me the theme of a play. I 
prepared a scenario, entitled “The Right 
to Happiness,” and read it to the late 
Henry B. Harris. In the middle of my 
reading, “Harry” stopped me. “That,” 
he said, “is precisely the plot of a piece 
being written for me by ‘Jimmy’ 
Forbes!” 

Mr. Forbes has related the inci- 
dent in The New York Times, and 
David Belasco inTHE GREEN Book. 
Both say I discussed the matter a 

week later at luncheon. “Jimmy” 

forgets. It was that same mid- 

night that I located him, and 

we compared the notes un- 

til nearly daylight. Nei- 
ther of us thought of 
accusing the 

other. We both 

were to go- 


ahead, the probability being 
that the two developments 
would prove unalike. Soon 
after, however, “Jimmy” found 
that the theme had been used by 
David Graham Phillips in “Old 
Wives for New.” And mean- 
while, it seemed to me that half 
the authors in the universe kad 
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hit upon this little story of real life. 
Anna Steese Richardson wove it into a 
drama for Robert Edeson, and “Jimmy” 
sent friends to Philadelphia to find his 
play, and mine, substantially duplicated 
by Alice Bradley in “The Governor’s 
Lady.” Last season the well-worn tale, 
like the liver so effectually made well 
that it survived its owner, cropped up 
in Eugene Walter’s “A Plain Woman,” 
on account of which, by the by, the au- 
thor of “The Easiest Way” was 
sued for plagiarism by a San 
Francisco grocer named Goldberg. 

_ That a great many trained 
minds should discern dramatic 
material in this newspaper report 

was not remarkable, nor is it 
strange that these 

trained minds 

should have worked 

out the plot along 

much the same 

channels. A real co- 

incidence lay in the 

fact that I had be- 

gun my scenario, 


and Miss Bradley had con- 
cluded her play, in a cheap 


restaurant. No such locale 

had been mentioned in the newspa- 
pers. Moreover, “Jimmy” Forbes 
and Alice Bradley “in certain pas- 
sages, especially in the climactic 
situations,” had employed “pre- 
cisely the same language, the exact 
phrasing.” This is not difficult to un- 
derstand. Under sharp, sudden stimu- 
lus seven men out of ten will say, “My 
God!” The easy taking up of certain 
phrases, ready made, to apply to certain 
things, led to the coinage of the word 
bromide. Just so, there are certain isles 
of safety, ready-made situations, to 
which nearly every author finds him- 
self repairing when he gets in their 
neighborhood. Until the incident be- 
came too hackneyed for further utili- 
zation, every playwright who wished to 
compromise his heroine got her into a 
gentleman’s “rooms” at midnight. 

Ten, or twenty, or a hundred men 
picking their way across a creek will 
use the same stepping stones—particu- 
larly if certain stones are higher, and 
flatter, and more plainly in sight than 
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others. Augustus Thomas, summoned 
from Paris by a cablegram announcing 
that “The Girl of the Golden West” 
was suspiciously like his “In Mizzouri,” 
found that both pieces dealt with a ro- 
mantic rural sheriff enamored of a girl 
who fell in love with a “city chap.” The 
“city chap” was a thief. He committed 
a.crime, fled to the girl’s rooms, and 
was followed there by the sheriff, to 
whom the girl lied but who eventually 
found the fugitive, arrested him, and 
then, upon the girl’s pleading, set 
him free. 
Plain plagiarism? 
But listen to Mr. Thomas: 
“T reflected. Given a romantic 
rural sheriff, one must give him a 
love story. Nearly all plays 
have love stories. With whom 
would the official fall in 
love? Naturally, with a girl 
of his own kind. Drama 
means opposition, 
and opposition, in 
this case, should be 
political or from 
some one set against 
the sheriff by. being 
beyond the pale of the law. .Ob- 
viously, a thief. The play must 
progress—so the thief commits a 
crime. Either he is taken immediately, 
in which case the piece ends, or he 7 
escapes. Where? To some place out- | 
side the zone of action, or to some 7 
place within that zone that will suggest 7 
a third-act climax. A well-worn step- 
ping stone shows itself in the channel— 7 
the girl’s rooms. Our hero can’t be left 
out of the principal act ; so he arrives in 7 
search of the culprit. If he finds the 7 
man at once, the act is concluded. If | 
he doesn’t find him at all, the hero is a 
fool. So we make suspense, as any | 
other author would do, by having the | 
girl deny the presence of her lover, and 
finally, we come to an unavoidable cli- 
max by having him disclosed. Then 
what does the girl do? For her to re- 3 
main silent would be so remarkable as | 
to prove theft if it occurred in both | 
plays. That two boys find six times | 
six to be thirty-six does not indicate 7 
that one ‘cribbed’ from the other. But # 
if both found that six times six was } 
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thirty-five, we might be suspicious. The 
girl pleads, and being a hero among 
theatergoers to whom a betrayal of 
duty is as nothing in comparison with 
a betrayal of love, the sheriff lets him 
go. Then, happy endings being desir- 
able in this country, both heroes marry 
both girls I said nothing, and 
went back to Paris.” 

How much more remarkable the case 
of Edwin Milton Royle and “The 
Squaw Man,” which piece, by the way, 
was rushed into town precipitately be- 
cause of its great likeness to that self- 
same “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Manager after manager refused “The 
Squaw Man,” because of its similarity 
to “Arizona.” At last, Mr. Royle gave 
a private performance of his play in or- 
der to obtain a clean bill of health from 
Mr. Thomas. The point of resemblance 
in this instance was nothing really 
significant, like the fact that both “Dr. 
Fakewell” and “The Beauty Shop” have 
scenes on a sea coast, or that a comic 
character says, “Oh, it’s awful” in 
Aurelia Bachman’s “Etelle,” while an- 


other comic character inquires, “Aint it 
awful, sir?” in Edward Locke’s “The 


Case of Becky.” Mr. Royle and Mr. 
Thomas merely coincided in using 
pivotally the episode of A shooting at 
B in the instant B is killed by C. The 
revolvers spit synchronously; there is 
one report. Both heroes believe them- 
selves guilty of murder, and both are 
saved by the fact that the bullet taken 
from the dead man is not of the caliber 
of their revolvers. 

Mr. Thomas didn’t go to court, but 
Miss Bachman did—twice—and was de- 
feated both times. Jack London stopped 
short of the law in claiming A. 
Thomas’ and Clayton Hamilton’s “The 
sig Idea,” but a Cincinnati teamster 
named Wessel claimed that Louis N. 
Parker, author. of “Pomander Walk,” 
had stolen “Joseph and His Brethren” 
from an wunproduced drama entitled 
“Israel, or the Twelve Sons of Jacob.” 
It would seem that, if the rights to that 
particular story are vested in anybody, 
they must belong to the American Bible 
Society. “Under Cover,” “At Bay,” 
“The Shadow,” “Marie-Odile” and 
“Hawthorne of the U. S. A.” recently 
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have driven playwrights to seek counsel, 
but, then, Harrison Grey Fiske told me 
the other day that he had not produced 
one successful play without raising the 
alarm of “Stop thief!” For an author, 
there is not even safety in numbers. 
The “pot-boiling experiment” conducted 
by the Society of American Dramatists 
produced a scenario by suggestion and 
vote of seventy-one working dramatists 
in conclave assembled—and this story 
subsequently was claimed by a young 
woman who protested vigorously to Mr. 
Thomas. 

- Two peculiarities of the situation are 
that the mute, inglorious Miltons never 
write failures, and that, convinced, as 
they appear to be, that every literary 
man in the world is a _ congenital 
“crook,” nothing on earth can stop them 
sending manuscripts to be read—gratui- 
tously—by better-known playwrights. 
It is as though Tiffany parcel-posted 
diamonds on approval to “Monk” East- 
man. 

While I was answering the charge of 
plagiarism in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and being widely 
advertised as a suspected thief, twenty- 
two unsolicited manuscripts accumu- 
lated in my apartment in New York. 
To the fact that these packages were 
returned unopened I have the affidavits 
of two witnesses. 

A broker who went to the United 
Booking Offices to stop the performance 
of my one-act play, “The Interlude,” 
because he had written a piece of the 
same title, when he discovered that my 
little tragedy had been acted nine years 
before, and that its name had been 
changed to “It Doesn’t Happen,” called 
on me to apologize and to beg that I 
would glance through a comedy he had 
just completed. — 

The Society of American Dramatists 
supplies its members with printed slips 
declining to receive manuscripts, but no 
human power seems able to check the 
flood of plays that follows the estab- 
lished author to the very pinnacle of 
Mount Ararat. 

No one ever claims a failure. The 
stolen plays, like the fish that get away, 
are the big ones. Rostand and Pinero 
and Barrie write their own failures; 
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their successes are supplied by others. 
The astonishing thing is that the others 
never sell their master-works ; they al- 
ways wait to have them stolen. Is it, 
perhaps, that even a great idea requires 
expert treatment, the trained mind and 
the skilled hand, to become valuable? 
If we reversed the case, and supposed 
that others “had access” to “A Texas 
Steer,” and pilfered the plot, would it 
follow that his farce would be epoch- 
making, as was that of Charles Hoyt? 

Last summer there was a great hue 
and cry about the similarity of “Apart- 
ment 12-K,” done at Maxine Elliott’s, to 
“Twin Beds.” Lawrence Rising’s piece 
lasted a week; Miss Mayo’s has passed 
into its second year. Isn’t it evident, 
then, that something more than a plot 
is necessary to scoring a hit? 

The stealing of plays, as Mr. Belasco 
and Mr. Forbes point. out, would be 
such an unprofitable business! What is 
the sense of theft where the robber 
must be richer than the robbed? To 
make use of the stolen story, the dis- 
honest author must have as great, or 
greater cleverness than the man he vic- 
timized. Otherwise, the parallels must 
be so plain as to admit of no mistake. 
Why don’t managers buy the original 
work instead of that adapted from it? 
Invariably the original work would be 
cheaper. The beginner would exact 
much smaller royalties than are de- 
manded by the author of standing. 
Cohan & Harris probably could have 
contracted for “Dr. Fakewell” at half 
what they paid for “The Beauty Shop,” 
or, if there had been an idea worth 
acquiring, Charles Dillingham, or Henry 
W. Savage, or Werba & Leuscher or 
any other of the dozen managers to 
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whom the play was submitted would 
have purchased the piece, no matter 
what its crudity, and had a “hack” work 
on it. 

No man with even so much as the 
start of a promising play need fear diffi- 
culty in disposing of it. Avery Hop- 
wood’s first version of “Clothes” was 
almost elemental, but Wagenhals & 
Kemper leased the comedy and con- 
tracted with me to revise it. But then, 
Mr. Hopwood was a really brilliant fel- 
low, who made no outcry about being 
robbed, but, having surrendered half the 
spoils of one production, mastered. his 
craft, and unaided followed “Clothes” 
with “Nobody’s Widow.” 

In this day and age, it is utterly im- 
possible for any human being to write 
anything that has not been written be- 
fore. A New York paper, commenting 
on the case of “The Beauty Shop,” said 
that Mr. Wolf and I had “dealt a death 
blow at reckless charges of piracy.” But 
how expensive and trying a blow—even 
if any judicial decision could dissuade 
the person who, in our law, is able to 
hale anyone to court without responsi- 
bility and practically without cost. A 
more powerful blow was that adminis- 
tered by David Belasco, who was ac- 
cused of having aided William De Mille 
to steal “The Woman” from Samuel 
Goldknopf’s “Tainted Philanthropy.” 
Mr. Belasco produced Mr. Goldknopf’s 
play. And two days before the actual 
verdict came from the bench, an audi- 
ence that had become almost hysterical 
at this looted gem handed in an opinion 
from which there could be no possible 
appeal. 

After all, the public decides as to any 
author. 


N next month’s GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, Channing Pollock will resume 


his witty, discerning and authoritative reviews of the new plays. 
It will be on the stands October 12th. 


to get your copy early. 


Be sure 
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ONLON, the man behind the 
* scenes in Clayton politics, the 

man who manipulated the 
wires that ‘made his aldermanic pup- 
pets dance, stared coldly at Alstyne, re- 
form alderman from the “silk-stock- 
ing” district. 

“You know, Alstyne,” he said, 
“there’s give and take in politics just 
the same as in sport or business or love 
or war.” 

“You mean the city gives and you 
take, don’t you?” sneered Alstyne. 

Conlon flushed angrily. ““There’s been 
a lot of that talk,” he snapped. “The 
papers have been printing cartoons of 
me in stripes and wearing the cuffs, for 
a good many years. You'll notice, 
though, that I’m still out of jail. But 
that’s neither here nor there. I didn’t 
ask you here to take offense at your at- 
titude. You seem to think that politics 
should be a sort of applied idealism. 
Maybe you’re getting your eyes opened 
over at the City Hall. By and by you'll 
wake up and find that politics is a busi- 
ness—a very businesslike business. In 
the meantime, I want to know why 
you're standing out against the pro- 
posed playground for children on Dor- 
sey Street.” 

“Because you own the site of the 
proposed playground,” snapped Al- 
styne, “and the price the aldermen 
want to pay is three times the value of 
the land. That’s why.” 

“Been to the Hall of Records?” 
asked Conlon quietly. 

















Arthur Somers Roche 


‘“‘The Honor of the Mounted,’’ etc. 


“Oh, I know the deeds to the prop- 
erty are in the names of dummies,” 
said Alstyne. “But you’re the real 
owner. And the sale is graft—pure and 
simple. I came over in answer to your 
invitation, not to make terms with you, 
but merely to assure you once for all 
that T’ll continue opposing the sale 
while there’s breath in me. It’s a plain 
steal.” 

He paused, flushed with anger and 
breathlessness. Conlon smiled coldly. 

“Your  silk-stocking _constituents 
elected me to do certain things, didn’t 
they? Well, Mr. Alstyne, every bill 
that you propose in the Board will be 
smothered from now on. Smothered! 
You know me; you know I’ve got the 
power to do what I say. You’ve been 
a successful business man; you’d like 
to make your way in politics. You'd 
like to be mayor, eh? Well, a man’s got 
to have a record of results before he 
can hope to be that. He’s got to have 
a record on the Board. And you 
wont.” 


LSTYNE knew that Conlon spoke 

truth; the boss was all-powerful 
save in a few districts such as that 
which Alstyne represented. Alstyne 
knew that with Conlon against him he 
could not accomplish a single thing; 
his tenure of office would be unpro- 
ductive of results; his friends who had 
elected him would conclude he was not 
as able as they had thought. An aris- 
tocrat, member of the best clubs, with 
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family, breeding, money and education 
behind him, it galled Alstyne, so used 
to having his own way, to have to ac- 
knowlédge the power of Steve Conlon. 
Ignorant, boorish, unlettered, crooked 
Steve Conlon! Yes, it galled Alstyne. 
And, high-spirited, dictatorial, he lost 
his temper. His friends of the fash- 
ionable residence section where he lived 
had all protested to him about the 
proposed playground; his wife had 
mentioned it querulously this very 
morning at the breakfast table. Alstyne 
lost his temper. 

“T wont have a record, eh?” he 
cried. “By George, I will. I'll have a 
record of exposing you. I’ll hire de- 
tectives to look after your dummies. 
I’ll find out if they pass the money for 
the sale of that property to you. I'll 
find out. No record? I'll have the 


record of having kept a band of hood- 
lums out of the neighborhood in which 
I live! You think you own Claytown! 
Let me tell you my constituents repre- 
sent the most influential people in this 
town, the people with money. And if 


you think you can ruin their neighbor- 
hood by installing a noisy, dirty play- 
ground, where the children of the slums 
can wake the dead with their racket, 
you think again! I'll fight; ’Il—” 

“I thought you reformers was like 
the rest of us,” broke in Conlon with 
a sneer. “It aint the alleged graft, then. 
It’s the idea of having the children of 
the poor within sight and sound of your 
own pampered darlings; it’s the idea 
of your swell wives having to breathe 
the same air with the poor women of 
the tenements, when they come to watch 
their children at play. It aint the watch- 
dog of the city treasury that’s talking; 
it’s the dog in the manger that wants 
to keep the poor from intruding on his 
sight and hearing. I got your number, 
Alstyne. You’re the same as me: you 
play politics for yourself—not for the 
city. It’s because you think your resi- 
dence will depreciate in value if it’s 
next door to a playground that you talk 
about graft. A fine man you are, a lot 
better than me, aint you? Well, spring 
your graft hot-air; I’ll tell the people 
the real reason you oppose it. Now get 
out of here!” 
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Fuming, raging, berating himself 
that he had laid himself open to in- 
sult by answering Conlon’s invitation 
to “talk things over,” Alstyne left the 
ostensible insurance office which was 
the boss’ political headquarters, and 
stepped into the automobile waiting 
outside for him. Accustomed to look 
down upon men like Conlon, it humili- 
ated Alstyne to realize that Conlon 
had “called the turn,” had shown that 
the motives of Alstyne, reformer, were 
no better than those of Conlon, boss. 
Why couldn’t he have kept his temper? 
Why did he have to give himself 
away? 

“City Hall,” he said sharply to his 
chauffeur. 

“But, Daddy! You haven’t looked 
for Champ!” 


LSTYNE looked down at the face 

of his. daughter, tear-streaked. 
Engrossed in his own angry, humiliat- 
ing thoughts, he had not noticed her 
first cries of grief at his approach. 
Now, ashamed that anything could 
come before his baby daughter, he 
looked anxiously about the tonneau. 

“Champ? Why, where is he? Martin, 
where did the dog go?” 

The chauffeur shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘All I heard was Miss Alicia cry- 
ing out, sir. She told me the dog had 
gone, sir.” 

“And why the devil didn’t you run 
after him?” snapped Alstyne angrily. 

“You told me, sir, never to leave 
Miss Alicia alone—on any account,” 
replied the chauffeur. 

“T beg your pardon; that’s right,” 
said Alstyne. He stared helplessly up 
and down the street. Alicia’s dog was 
nowhere in sight. “Which way did he 
go, dear?” 

The girl shook her head. “I—I don’t 
know, Daddy. He was sitting beside 
me, and I was watching the people go 
by, and I—I looked back, and—he was 
g-gone.” 

It was important that Alstyne go to 
the City Hall and consult with his 
small band of fellow reformers on va- 
rious city measures; but Alicia and her 
pet Boston terrier—Champion Clear- 
eyes, blue ribbon winner, and worth 












easily five hundred dollars—Alicia 
and her pet came first. Alstyne or- 
dered his chauffeur to drive slowly up 
and down the street, questioning every- 
one. But none had noticed the terrier. 
After an hour of fruitless search, Al- 
styne drove to a newspaper office and 
paid for the insertion of an advertise- 
ment offering a large reward for the 
dog. Then, comforting his daughter by 
a promise of a speedy recovery of her 
pet, he sent her home in the machine 
and himself went to City Hall, to 
plan with. his colleagues methods of 
nullifying the power of Steve Conlon. 

For now Alstyne felt for Conlon 
more than the distaste of what pre- 
viously he called-his good citizenship. 
He felt personal animosity toward the 
man who had so swiftly discovered the 
real reason for the Alstyne objection to 
the Dorsey Street playground. He 
managed, by adroit politics, to put off 
the consideration of the Dorsey Street 
proposition for a couple of weeks. 
This, he and his fellow reformers fig- 
ured, would be ample time in which to 
find out, if indeed they could at all, 
legal evidence of the boss’ interest 
in the sale of the playground to the 
city. Then Alstyne went home, to join 
his wife in attempting to comfort a 
dogless daughter. 


LICIA ALSTYNE took the loss 

of her pup hard; the Alstyne for- 
tune, be jt spent to its last dollar, could 
not purchase the equal of Champion 
Clear-eyes. At least, so thought yel- 
low-haired Alicia. A Pomeranian was 
scorned ; a pony and cart were derided ; 
a wondrous Angora cat was flouted. 
Alicia wanted Champ, and if her Dad- 
dy were half the competent man she’d 
always thought him, he’d get Champ 
back for her. But a week passed and 
none claimed the reward offered for 
the return of the Boston; Alicia, 
thwarted, for the first time in her 
short spoiled life, began to pine. A 
high-priced specialist, ten days after 
the loss of Champ, was talking learn- 
edly about the beneficial effects of the 
Carolina pine woods, when Alicia, 


standing sulkily at her father’s knee, 
heard a familiar sound. Her face went 
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pale, then glowed a vivid red; she raced 
to the door to be overturned by the tu- 
multuous entrance of Champ. But 
Alicia forgot to cry at her fall; a warm 
red tongue licked her cheeks and her 
arms were full of short-haired Boston 
terrier. The eminent physician grinned. 

“T think, Alstyne, your daughter will 
thrive in Claytown,” he said—and took 
his departure. 

Alstyne looked at the beaming gov- 
erness of Alicia, who had followed the 
dog into the library. 

“Where did you find Champ?” he 
asked. “Did he come home himself ?” 

“Mais non, M’sieu,’ said the gov- 
erness. “Not at all! I find him with a 
ragged boy—a lame child. Voila! Here 
is the str-ring with which the boy lead 
our Champion!” 

She pointed to a foot of string that 
hung from Champion’s collar. 

“Where is the boy? Was he bringing 
the dog home?” demanded Alstyne. 

“But no! Nothing of the sort. I 
was riding downtown—an errand for 
Madame—from the tonneau I behold 
our Champion. I have Martin stop the 
car; I address the boy and demand the 
dog. He r-refuse; he say the dog is his. 
I point to the collar with the name— 
Champion Clear-eyes. The boy laugh— 
scor-rnful. He start to take the dog 


.away. I call to Martin; we rescue 


Champion. The boy cry; he attempt 
fight; but he is a boy and lame, and 
Martin is a man. I gave him your ad- 
dress; I say he can have reward; and 
he glare at me and tell to go @ bas with 
the reward. He is a dirty, bad child. [ 
gave him ten dollars—all I had; and 
tell him to come for more. And he tear 
up the bill and tramp on it and weep as 
we drive off. He shout something about 
finding and keeping.” 

Alstyne laughed. “Poor kid; he 
probably had grown to love Champ. 
And he kept him mighty clean, too. 
Well, he didn’t exactly return the dog 
—still, I’ll give him the hundred I 
promised in the advertisement if he 
comes around. And he will, all right. 
Trust any young ragamuffin to forget 
how much he wants the dog when he 
thinks of a hundred dollars.” 

And Alstyne promptly forgot all 
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about the matter, so glad was he to 
note his daughter’s prompt joyousness 
at return of the beloved Champ. 


“MEANWHILE Limpy Dolan was 
breathing fire. Seated in the back 
room of the Widow Johnson’s tene- 
ment (Limpy boarded with the widow 
because she was poor and needed the 
money; the four dollars he paid might 
have got him better quarters in other 
places he knew of), Limpy reviewed the 
paradise that had been his for ten days 
and the hell that confronted him now. 

“Took me dawg,” he said to the bare 
walls. “Took me mutt and said it was 
theirs. They lie, darn ’em! Gosh, I 
wisht I hadn’t ’ve been lame. I don’t 
care how big that shover was, he’d 
never have took me dawg if I’d not 
been lame. And give me money! Since 
when did an Irishman take money for a 
friend? Findin’s is keepin’s, I told that 
dago woman, and she wouldn’t listen 
to me. Took me dawg. Mine! Whatta 
I care for the collar of him? Didn’t I 
find him in Grogan’s alley with three 
dawgs about to set on him and chaw 
him up? And didn’t I love him then, 
the darlint, wid his lips back and his 
teeth showin’ in a grin of joy at the 
scrap he saw ferninst him? What did he 
care that they’d ’ve killed him then? 
Divil a bit that worried him! ’Twas the 
scrap he saw—and loved. 

“How is he their dog? If I’d not ’ve 
come along then and scattered them 
mutts that was about to kill him, 
wouldn’t he ’ve died? He’d not have 
belonged to anyone then, would he? 
But I saved him—him that was about 
to die! And so, him bein’ pra’tically 
dead, he become a new dawg—mine! 
Findin’s is keepin’s. I took him home 
wid me; I fed him; I loved him; and 
he loved me.” 

Limpy didn’t sell the evening papers 
that afternoon; he stayed at home and 
nursed the anger, the sense of outraged 
ownership, that welled within his 
breast. For the dog he had rescued was 
the first animate thing that Limpy had 
ever loved. Limpy had no memory of a 
mother, or of a father. His first recol- 
lection was an orphan asylum, where 
he had been placed with a few hundred 
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other children, where he had been 
treated kindly enough, but without 
love. Limpy had run away from the 
asylum when he was—according to the 
good sisters—eight years old. He had 
never been brought back. And now for 
four years he had fought for existence, 
shining shoes, selling papers, running 
errands. And none had treated him ten- 
derly, none had loved him; he had 
loved no one, for none had seemed to 
want his love. Then he had found the 
dog ; he had loved the dog at once; and 
the dog had seemed to return his love. 
The ten days had been glorious; all of 
Limpy’s earnings had gone—save his 
board money—for tender steaks for the 
dog; and he had felt amply rewarded 
when the pup had licked his hands or 
face. The dog was his chum, and Limpy 
had never had a chum. 

The other newsboys with whom he 
competed had never “paled around” 
with Limpy Dolan. He couldn’t fight 
or run from the cops or dive in summer 
from the piers—Limpy was a cripple. 
He was not as other boys. And the 
nickname they had given him had em- 
bittered him, made him prefer to be by 
himself. He had felt that other boys 
looked on him scornfully because of 
that shortened leg, the result of an ac- 
cident which Limpy did not remember, 
but which the sister at the asylum had 
told him had happened before they took 
him in. But the dog—the dog had not 
noticed that Limpy was a cripple; the 
dog treated him as Limpy wanted to 
be treated; the dog never ceased sud- 
denly in the middle of a tussle to re- 
mark: “Look out, you’ll hurt his game 
leg.” The dog had rolled on the floor 
with him, rough-housed with him, and— 

Limpy suddenly dried his tears; he 
sat bolt upright on the bed on which 
he had thrown himself. He clenched his 
hands. 

“I saved him,” he said through 
white lips. “I saved him. Findin’s is 
keepin’s ; if it hadn’t been for me, he’d 
‘ve been dead. Findin’s and savin’s 
is keepin’s. I’m goin’ to git my dawg!” 


[* was two nights later that a shrill 
whistle sounded on the ears of 
Champion Clear-eyes. The dog was 














walking sedately up and down Dorsey 
Street with Alicia, at the time. One 
moment Champion hesitated, wavering 
between the masculine attraction of the 
whistle’s owner and the feminine 
charm of Alicia. The whistle sounded 
again; Champion had been fretting at 
his collar, and Alicia, thinking he would 
never run away again, so soundly had 
she scolded him after the first welcome, 
had slipped the leash. One moment only 
he hesitated; then he dashed madly 
down the street and around a corner, 
to overwhelm Limpy Dolan with ca- 
resses, even as, a couple of nights be- 
fore, he had overwhelmed Alicia. But, 
intoxicated with joy though he was, 
Limpy was not foolish. He let the pet- 
ting wait. Meanwhile he lifted the dog 
in his arms and hobbled around yet 
another corner; then he went through 
an alleyway; then he boarded a street- 
car; half an hour later he entered the 
Widow Johnson’s tenement, there to 
revel and play and romp with his loved 
“Mutt,” the Mutt that was his own by 
right of findings and savings. 

Oh, it was a gala night, with a big 
beefsteak for the dog and happiness 
for the heart of Limpy. And when 
finally they fell asleep, the dog was 
curled in Limpy’s arms. They both 
awoke late. Limpy looked at his dollar 
watch, ; 

“Chee,” he said, “I gotta hustle, or 
I’ll be too late to sell any papers! Not 
that I care so much fer meself, but a 
man with proputty—a man what owns 
a dawg—he has to work.” 

He bolted the breakfast that the 
Widow Johnson gave him, saving the 
choicest bits for Champion. And then, 
as he was giving the dog a farewell hug, 
adjuring him not to leave the house lest 
“them rich guys come along and cop 
him,” there came a knock at the front 
door of the tenement. A moment later 
Alstyne, accompanied by his daughter 


and followed by a burly policeman, en-~ 


tered Limpy’s room. 
“There’s our dog, Officer,” said Al- 
styne. “And this boy is lame; undoubt- 
edly he’s the one that had him before. 
You know your duty.” 
The officer looked uncertainly at 
Limpy, who was crouched against the 
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wall, his arms wrapped about Cham- 
pion, who was struggling against his 
hold, whining with delight at seeing 
Alicia, whom yesterday he had de- 
serted. Champion was a bit divided in 
his affections. The misery in the boy’s 
eyes touched the policeman. 

“Aw, you don’t want me to pinch the 
kid,” he muttered. 


ALSTYNE hesitated. “Young man, 
* * if you'll give the dog up and prom- 
ise never to steal it again, I’ll tell the 
officer to let you alone.” 

“How—how’d you know—where I 
was?” gasped Limpy. 

“You're not a clever thief, my boy,” 
said Alstyne. “A dozen people saw you 
with the dog last night; they gave my 
servants your description. An alarm 
to headquarters, and every officer in 
Claytown had your description. This 
officer remembered having seen you 
with the dog recently, and—hand the 
dog over, you young scoundrel.” 

~I—Tl see you damned first,” said 
Limpy. “He’s my dog and—you can’t 
have him!” 

“Arrest the profane young rascal,” 
cried Alstyne, “and give me the dog.” 

But the policeman, whose sympathies 
were all with the boy, still hesitated. 

“T got no license to do that,” he said. 
“There seems to be a question of own- 
ership. All I can do is take you both 
to Judge Williams’ court and let you 
settle it there.” 

Alstyne fumed; that a young rag- 
amuffin should dare assert ownership 
to his daughter’s dog was outrageous. 
The young thief! 

“Come on, then,” he snapped. “We’ll 
show the contumacious young rascal! 
If he doesn’t go to the reform 
school—” 

“Better give up the dog peaceful, 
kid,” said the officer to Limpy. “Other- 
wise you're in for trouble.” 

Limpy knew that without being told. 
But he was desperate; all reason had 
deserted him; he would not give up 
the dog without telling the judge his 
side of the story. And if his dog were 
taken from him—well, what did it mat- 
ter what happened to Limpy then? Re- 
form school or freedom—they were all 
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one; both, without the dog, meant all 
misery, all lonesomeness. 

“We'll see if there aint jestice,” cried 
Limpy. “Findin’s and savin’s is keep- 
in’s. The Mutt’s mine.” 

“Mutt!” cried Alicia. “Mutt? My 
dear, darling little Champion? Daddy, 
I hope that wicked boy is punished.” 

“Come along,” said the officer, him- 
self carrying the bone of contention, 
Champion Clear-eyes. 


UDGE WILLIAMS smiled ingra- 
tiatingly at the wealthy Alderman 
Alstyne, when the policeman made 
known the reformer’s identity to His 
Honor. The Judge was no reformer, 
but he liked to stand in with anyone 
who had money. A cringing, time- 
serving gentleman was the Judge. He 
beamed also on Alicia and declared that 
it was outrageous that such a darling 
little girl should be robbed of her pet 
by a young hoodlum. Then he frowned 
on Limpy, and the boy’s soul seemed to 
shrivel. Yet bravely he returned the 
glare of His Honor; desperate as his 
case was, Limpy felt that he had rights ; 
he’d fight for them. 

Swiftly Alstyne testified as to the 
ownership of the Boston; he told of its 
previous loss, of its recovery and later 
theft. He told of his daughter’s mental 
anguish and asked His Honor to guar- 
antee her against a repetition of it. 
Judge Williams cleared his throat. He 
frowned at Limpy. 

“Things have come to a pretty pass,” 
he said sternly, without asking for 
Limpy’s side of the story, “when a 
young loafer can wrack the heart- 
strings of a beautiful young lady like 
Miss Alstyne. The dog is yours, Mr. Al- 
styne. As for the boy, I think that his 
stubbornness in refusing to plead for 
pardon demands severe punishment. I 
have no sympathy with one who robs 
another of a loved pet. I therefore sen- 
tence this young scoundrel to—” 

A man had entered the courtroom 
just as Alstyne was testifying. A polit- 
ical boss must serve his constituents, 
and sometimes his serving consists in 
obtaining bail for them. This was one 
of those times. Conlon had arranged the 
matter of bail for a certain valuable ad- 
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herent who was prone to use his fists 
and feet too freely when in liquor, and 
was in the courtroom to have his hench- 
man, Judge Williams, approve the bond. 
Conlon had never seen Limpy Dolan 
before; he knew nothing of the merits 
of the case. But he hated Alstyne. Any- 
thing that thwarted Alstyne looked good 
to Conlon. He wrote hastily on a slip 
of paper, beckoned to an attendant, and 
the note was passed to Williams just as 
he was about to pronounce sentence. 

“Chop it, Judge,” read His Honor. 

Judge Williams flushed, then swal- 
lowed hard. The mandate of Conlon 
was law. And it was not the first time 
that the Judge had executed the right- 
about. Once more he cleared his throat. 

“T sentence this young scoundrel to— 
to apologize humbly for the annoyance 
he has caused Mr. Alstyne and his 
daughter.” 

Alstyne gasped in amazement; he 
had expected the boy to be sent to 
the reform school for several years. 
He stared wonderingly about the 
courtroom and met the sneering eyes 
of Conlon. Alstyne flushed angrily; 
he understood now—guessed the pur- 
port and authorship of the note just 
handed to the Judge. What a state of 
affairs when a scoundrel like Conlon 
dictated the judgments of the bench! 
But Alstyne dared say nothing. He 
knew the law of contempt of court. He 
merely waited for the ending of these 
suddenly flat proceedings. 

“But I wont apologize,” cried Limpy 
to the Judge. “I saved the mutt when 
dawgs was goin’ to kill him. He’s mine, 
and—I aint done nothin’ wrong.” 

The Judge smiled upon Alstyne. 
“You’ve been a boy, yourself, sir,” he 
said benignly. “You know how attached 
a boy may become to a dog. Undoubt- 
edly this defendant thinks he has a right 
to the dog. His error has been that 
of ignorance rather than of malice. 
He is but a youth of tender years; his 
error is not grievous; rather, it speaks 
for his heart ; he loves the dog. And the 
breast in which love thrives cannot hold 
a criminal heart. Discharged!” 

And Judge Williams, noting that the 
police-court reporters had taken down 
his sentimental speech verbatim, and 
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realizing that it would be printed in full, 
and that various political. associations 
would hail him as the friend of the 
poor, was rather glad that, for reasons 
unknown to His Honor, Boss Conlon 
had interfered with justice. 

But Alstyne, bestowing upon the 
Judge as contemptuous a glance as he 
dared, hardly waited for the end of 
Williams’ speech. He took Champion 
Clear-eyes from the outstretched hands 
of the officer, gave the dog over to his 
daughter, and started haughtily for the 
door, paying no heed to Conlon’s sneer 
of malicious triumph, save to make an 
inward promise that he’d “get” Con- 
lon yet. 


LIMPY followed more slowly after. 
A court officer had given him a 
good-natured push from the bar, and 
Limpy knew that “discharged” meant 
freedom. But his heart ached; the tears 
were close to his lids. He’d never dare 
steal the dog again, for he knew it 
would go hard with him if he did. 
Limpy felt that he’d like to die. Blindly 
he walked down the courtroom aisle, 
not seeing the beckoning nod of Con- 
lon. For Conlon felt sympathy for the 
boy. A grafting politician was Conlon, 
but his heart was soft for women and 
children—especially cripples. He was 
going to give Limpy a note to a certain 
animal dealer, who would give Limpy a 
dog. And as the boy passed on, Con- 
lon’s good-natured impulse made him 
follow. But a crowd poured into the 
courtroom, witnesses and would-be 
spectators at a case about to come up 
before the Judge, and Conlon’s passage 
was blocked for the moment. The 
smaller Limpy, bent on going to his 
room at the Widow Johnson’s, and hid- 
ing himself from the sight of the man 
until the agony of his loss of the 
dog abated somewhat, squirmed and 
wormed through the crowd. And Con- 
lon reached the courthouse steps a half- 
minute behind the cripple, just in time 
to hear a cry of agony from Alstyne, 
and shrieks of warning from the peo- 
ple on the sidewalks. 
For the perverse Champion had seen 
a cat; he leaped from the girl’s arms; 
her hand was entwined in the leash, and 
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he was held from his prey; but he had 
dragged the slight form of the girl off 
the sidewalk and beneath the heavy 
hoofs of a pair of Percherons who drew 
a dray. The dog only weighed twenty- 
one pounds, but he was made of steel. 
Straining at the leash, he growled men- 
ace at the cat, while the team tore down 
upon the prostrate child. 

Conlon beheld all this, and his heart 
leaped to his throat. Forgotten was his 
animosity toward Alstyne as he lunged 
down the steps. A child was in danger, 
and Conlon loved children. Before the 
dazed Alstyne had moved, Conlon was 
on the curb. But Limpy was quicker 
than Conlon. Limpy had been on the 
curb when Alicia fell; Limpy had been 
stealing a last look at his beloved Mutt. 
And Limpy’s strong young body bent 
over the girl, careless of his own danger, 
and dragged her from beneath tne 
horses, put her into the arms of Con- 
lon, and then—the hoofs descended and 
events ceased for Limpy Dolan. 


[™ WAS two days later when the 

trained nurse, speaking in that low 
tone which nurses on duty always use, 
even though their patient is in a bed- 
room and they are in the hall outside, 
said to Alstyne: 

“Oh, yes, sir! Not a shadow of a 
doubt about it! Dr. Seeley says that the 
bone in the lower leg has been broken 
in exactly the same place and manner 
as must have been the old injury that 
crippled him. It is just as though an 
operation had been performed to 
straighten the limb. He is young, you 
know; the limb will heal and will be 
straight, and the straightening of it will 
make it the normal length. In six 
months the boy will have forgotten that 
he ever was a cripple.” 

“God bless his brave soul!” said Al- 
styne. Then he fumbled with his hand- 
kerchief, pretending to find something 
the matter with his eyes. “He has every- 
thing, has he?” 

The nurse smiled. “Everything; and 
he’s perfectly happy except for one 
thing: he keeps talking about a dog. I 
think he means your daughter’s dog. 
Dr. Seeley says that it would be all right 
for him to have the dog in there.” 
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“Tll have Alicia bring it to him at 
once,” said Alstyne. ‘“She—she hasn’t 
seen him yet—to—to thank him, and— 
she wants to. I’ll send her right up.” 

A few minutes later the door of the 
most luxurious guest-chamber in the 
Alstyne home opened, and Alicia tip- 
toed in. Limpy smiled at her; then his 
teeth showed in a broad grin as he saw 
the dog in her arms. 

“Me little Mutt,” he said. 

Alicia deposited Champion Clear-eyes 
upon the bed; a red tongue immediately 
licked the wan, pale face of Limpy, 
bringing color to it. Alicia choked. 

“I—I want to thank you for—for 
what you did, and—and Champion is 
your dog,” she said. 

Limpy stared at her. His heart 
bounded with delight. But he saw the 
misery in Alicia’s eyes ; he saw the long- 
ing with which she stared at Champion. 
And Limpy Dolan was a gentleman. 

“Say,” he said, “you don’t have to 
give me your dog for what—what I 
done. I aint the kind that takes pay 
for—for helpin’ a lady. Do you think 
I’d take your Mutt from you? Nix! I 
aint that kind. Why, you don’t owe me 
nothin’. The nurse tells me me peg is 
goin’ to be straight again; she says your 
old man is settlin’ all the bills. She says 
your old man got the best doctors in 
the city to look after me. She says he 
wouldn’t hear of me goin’ to no hospital, 
but took me right in his auto’ to this 
house of yours. And I been thinkin’ 
about the dawg. Findin’s is keepin’s all 
right, if no one shows up what has 
ownin’s! If somebody does prove 
ownin’s, why—even savin’s don’t take 
their ownin’s away. The dawg’s yours, 
lady.” 

He waved his hand graciously as he 
spoke, and the gesture was complete 
and noble repudiation of all his previous 
claims. 

“B-but,” said Alicia, “if it hadn’t 
been for you, Champion might have 
been eaten up, and—” She paused; she 
thought. “Supposing,” she continued, 
gravely, seriously, “we both own him. 
Wont you, please?” 

“Chee,” said Limpy, “but you’re 
clever; I’d never of thought of that! 
Shake !” 
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Gravely they shook hands on the 
partnership. 


MEANWHILE, after informing his 

daughter that she-could pay her 
visit of thanks and abnegation to her 
rescuer, Aistyne had gone to his draw- 
ing-room, whither, a servant had told 
him, a gentleman had just been shown. 
Conlon was staring at a portrait by 
Sargeant when Alstyne entered. The 
boss wheeled around. 

“Some dump, Alstyne, some dump,” 
he said heartily. “Some day I’m goin’ to 
take a few hours off and go to a picture 
gallery and buy me a few dozen pic- 
tures. I certainly like pictures.” 

“Perhaps I can help you select them,” 
said Alstyne politely. “It would be a 
pleasure. I[—er—ah—permit me _ to 
thank you, Conlon, for what you did 
the other day. I was so dazed that— 
ah—if you hadn’t been right there to 
take my girl, she might have been badly 
injured. I—ah—lI’d like to shake hands 
with you.” 

“Put ’er there,” said the boss. “And 
say: how’s the kid?” 

“Doing well,” said Alstyne. “Finely.” 

“Good,” said Conlon. “Glad to hear 
it. Think I can take him home with me 
to-day ?” 

“Home with you? What do you 
mean?” cried Alstyne. “He’s going to 
stay here; I’m going to educate him 
and—” 

“Nix!” snapped Conlon. “I been 
lookin’ that kid up. I went to where he 
roomed ; his boarding-house-keeper told 
me she had a suspicion he’d been in 
some asylum once—heard him talkin’ in 
his sleep. Well, I had people trace him. 
I found the asylum he come from. More 
than that! I found who his folks was. 
Say, do you know I used to know his 
father? Yes, sir! Tom Dolan was a pal 
of mine years ago. I lost track of him. 
Seems he up and died. Well, his widow 
was poor—she never come to me; didn’t 
know of me, I suppose—and she took in 
washing. Hadn’t much time to look 
after the kid. And he was playin’ on the 
sidewalk one day, when he stepped into 
the street and—he was only two years 
old; an auto’ knocked him down and 
busted his leg, and the driver kept on 
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drivin’. And while the kid was in the 
hospital his mother took a cold—pneu- 
monia—they put him in the home. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I found out. 
And seein’ what a game little tarrier he 
is, and me havin’ no kids, nor wife nor 
nothin’—well, I saw Judge Williams 
to-day and he signed the guardianship 
papers. How soon can I move the 
kid ?” 

“You can’t have him,” cried Alstyne. 
“He saved my girl’s life, and—” 

“T got the legal ownership of him,” 
said Conlon, “and I want him!” 

The two men stared at each other a 
moment, will clashing with will. Then 
Alstyne yielded. “At least,” he said bit- 
terly, “you'll let me see him once in a 
while ; you'll let me help finance his edu- 
cation, and—I owe that much to him; 
you owe that much to me; after the 
way I treated him about the dog, I feel 
that—” 

“T gotcha,” said Conlon. “And—well, 
if you aint ashamed to be callin’ on a 
graftin’ politician, why—” 

“Oh, by the way, Conlon,” inter- 
rupted Alstyne. “You say this boy was 
first injured when he was playing on the 
streets? It makes me think. I suppose 
children are hurt that way often?” 

“Read the papers,” said the boss. 

“And if there were more public play- 
grounds—look here, Conlon,” said Al- 
styne. “That boy saved my daughter ; 
you wont let me keep him. He was 
injured, other children are injured while 
playing on the streets. The city needs 
more playgrounds. Now, then: your sale 
of the Dorsey Street property is a steal ; 
I stick to that. It’s more than the city 
should pay. But a private person has a 
right to get stuck on a deal if he chooses. 
I'll buy that property from you my- 
self—at your own price, to-day. I’m 
going to give it to the city. I believe 
forty-five thousand is the price asked by 
you?” 
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“You forget I don’t own it,” grinned 
Conlon. 

“But we both know all about that,” 
snapped Alstyne. “Will that price be as 
satisfactory from me as from the city 
to—the owners?” 

Conlon grinned. “I shouldn’t wonder, 
but—suppose you make that check pay- 
able to the city of Claytown, Alstyne. 
Present it to the city with the provision 
that it be used to equip the playground 
with all sort of toys and a swimming- 
pool and croquet grounds—all that sort 
of thing.” 

“But the land itself,” protested AI- 
styne. 

Conlon winked. “You aint the only 
person alive that’s begun to take a sud- 
den interest in the poor children,” he 
said. “I kinda think that I—the real 
owner of the property—is thinkin’ seri- 
ously of givin’ it to the city. Get me?” 

“Conlon,” said Alstyne, “you and I 
have disagreed about a great many 
things. Undoubtedly, looking at things 
from different standpoints, we'll con- 
tinue to disagree. But there’s one thing 
that I think every reasonable man must 
agree within. That is in my statement 
that I have the finest brand of Irish 
whisky in Claytown. Shall I get the 
glasses?” 

“T’d be proud to drink with you, sir,” 
said Conlon. “I’m thinkin’ our opinions 
will coincide.” 


U PSTAIRS, a dog sat halfway be- 
tween a bed and a chair. From the 
bed a* boy coaxed him; from the chair 
a girl wheedled him. It’s hard for a dog 
to decide between the two best people 
in the world. So he just sat there, his 
tongue lolling out of his mouth and his 
twinkling eyes seeming to say: 

“You can’t get me to say! But you 
two just agree, and get together, and 
both of you ask me to come to the same 
place—then I’ll come—runnin’ !” 
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Complete Résumé of the Preceding Chapters 


of ‘‘Dollars 


HEY had married,—Madge 
Boynton and Dan Hilyer,— 
and for a year or more they 
had lived right blithely. Then 
they faced stark poverty. 

And so Dan Hilyer, the inventor, 
made an apology for a living—thirteen 
dollars a week. On a wife’s share of 
thirteen dollars a week, it is hard to be 
either very pretty or very popular; and 
Madge had been both when Dan won 
her away from a trio or more of 
better-off suitors—among them Arthur 
Crewe, the wealthy architect. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, granted Dan a 
hearing on his ore-smelting device. But 
he required Dan to go to San Fran- 
cisco from New York to demonstrate 
his invention. 

Their savings-bank book showed 
just $254.93; and Dan needed, even by 
the closest economy and figuring, two 
hundred and fifty dollars to make the 
trip. Dan promised to return in three 
weeks. In the meantime Madge would 
live on the less than five dollars— 
though Dan didn’t know she had so 
little left. And she expected to be- 
come a mother inside of six weeks. 

Hurrying home from the bank, all 
of their capital was stolen from her. 
She was dazed, but her de.ermina- 
tion never wavered. Dan should go 
West. She went to Arthur Crewe, 
her former suitor: to face his “morn- 
ing-after” mood, to be insulted, to be 
called merely a shadow of her former 
self—and then, when she offered her- 
self as the only collateral, to be mis- 
understood. She struck Crewe sav- 
agely on the mouth. And he gave her 
the money; then when she had left he 
knelt and sheepishly kissed the chair- 
arm her hand had grasped. 

Dan, ignorant of the robbery and 
of Crewe’s help, departed Westward. 
Madge went home from the railway 
station, and nature claimed its due: 
she dropped in a dead faint. As the 
janitress lifted her inert body, Arthur 
Crewe stepped into the doorway. 

Without Madge’s knowledge, Crewe 
got her the best room in the Mothers’ 
Hospital, and the best nurses. Then at 
her little home he came upon an un- 
opened telegram addressed to Hilyer. 
It was from Barnard, telling Dan his 
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device could not be considered until 
the following spring. There came to 
Crewe the sick memory of Madge’s 
last words to him: 

“T’ll work my hands’ to the bone, 
till this debt to you is paid.” 

A baby boy was born. Madge was 
dying. Crewe sent for her physician. 

“Tell Mrs. Hilyer,” he directed, “that 
I have sent her word I am in a hurry 
for my money.” And as the physician 
gasped, Crewe added: “No, I don't 
want tokillher. I want her to get well. 
And when she hears that message, she 
will get well. I know her.” 

The message claimed Madge from 
the grave. 


yk put forces to work to have 
Hilyer’s invention acted upon. 

Madge and her baby went home—to 
find provisions Madge could not re- 
member having purchased. And there 
were three ten-dollar bills, too. 

Then came the wonderful letter from 
Dan. He sent one thousand dollars, 
for he had received fifteen thousand 
dollars as a first bonus on his patent. 

Madge’s first act was to draw a check 
for Crewe for $252.43—the full amount 
borrowed, with interest at ten per cent. 

If the Hilyers were unhappy in their 
poverty, they were miserably unhappy 
in their prosperity. The husband and 
wife could not meet on the new level, 
she still pinching pennies with ever- 
tightening zeal, he overspending in the 
overenjoyment of it all. 

Trouble came when Dan accidentally 
discovered that some man had paid 
Madge’s expenses at the Mothers’ Hos- 
pital. Next he chanced upon the check 
(now canceled) Madge had sent to 
Crewe for $252.43. She-had-never told 
Dan of the robbery. 

Madge confessed to borrowing from 
Crewe. Dan misunderstood, and their 
love broke down under his suspicions. 
Dan flung himself into the night; and 
Madge, preparing to take Baby and 
herself out of his world, opened the 
door on—Crewe. 

He had come to ask forgiveness. In 
the warmth of his sympathy and the 
new knowledge of his kindnesses and 
unselfishness, she told him of Dan. 
Crewe offered her marriage and a 
home—shelter. Then Dan Hilyer re- 
entered. 
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AN HILYER 
D had spent the 
= evening wander- 
ing aimlessly up and down the city, even 
as a dog in rabies’ early stages moves 
from place to place in restless misery 
because the gnawing in its brain goads 
it to motion. 

Dan, going forth from his shattered 
home, had sought to think, and could 
not. He had tried to plan. But the 
thing he had just learned crowded out 
As a final resort, he 
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every other idea. 
had tried industriously to get drunk. 
But, this night, liquor was as water to 
him. 

He had walked until his body was 


worn out. Yet his brain would not 
rest and it would not do its work. It 
burned and throbbed, and it tortured 
him past endurance. 

Madge—this Madge who was his 
world—had been untrue to him—and 
not because of the partly-saving grace 
of infatuation. She had been false to 
him for the sake of money, for money 
to defray her illness’ expenses and per- 
haps to hoard, as well, just as the 
queer craving for money-saving had 
made her turn their sweet home life 
into a hell. 

She had deceived him, she who was 
his religion. And there was nothing 
left. The fortune that had once been 
their joint goal was now as dust and 
Dead Sea fruit to the man who had 
won it. He was alone, horribly alone. 

Through the torture, as the hours 
passed and as the fatigue of his body 
began to react on his mind, one 
hazy thought shaped itself: he loved 
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Madge. He could not get 
on without her. Better to 
be heartsick with her than 
heart-whole with anyone else. 

Whatever she was, whatever she 
had. done in a moment of insanity, he 
must forgive her. He must win her 
back to decency, to repentance. Per- 
haps even now she was penitent, was 
weeping there alone in the dark, was 
yearning for his pardon and for a 
chance to start afresh. 

And so Dan hurried. home, hurried 
home—to find Madge alone with Crewe 
—her hands in his—at midnight. Hil- 
yer gazed stupefied on the tableau be- 
~ him. It was Crewe who opened 

re. 

“Hilyer,” he said, as quietly as if he 
were stating some business proposi- 
tion, “I have just asked Madge to 
marry me.” 

Dan continued to stare blankly, fool- 
ishly wondering if perhaps there might 
not be a chance that he would wake up 
in a few moments. 

“Your wife is leaving you,” went on 
Crewe, ‘‘and I have asked her to di- 
vorce you and marry me.” 

Dan turned dully from him and 
looked at Madge. Through her cold 
hatred for her husband, that look sent 
into her soul a twinge of the savagely 
protecting feeling of a mother whose 
crippled child is hectored and bullied 
by a bigger boy. 

It was the phase that makes every 
loving woman a mother to her husband 
as well as his wife. Madge was irri- 
tated at herself, for her own unexpected 
weakness. 


, 
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“You aren’t really leaving me, 
Madge, are you?” asked Dan, a catch 
in his voice. 

“Yes,” she answered. “If I had 
thought you were coming home to- 
night, I’d have been gone before 
now.” 

“Not—not with him?” 

“T—I don’t know,” she hesitated. 

“Yes,” said Crewe in the same 
breath. 

Dan’s shock passed. He was clear 
of brain again, master of himself and 
—as much as might be—of the situa- 
tion. 

“May I ask, Mr. Crewe,” he said, 
“by what right you are in my apart- 
ment at nearly one o'clock in the 
morning ?” 

“I came here to see your wife. I 
came knowing you were out, hoping 
you would not come back.” 

“And now that I have come back, 
may I trouble you to leave? I am 
rather tired and I am going to bed.” 

The husband’s unforeseen and un- 
precedented way of looking at the sit- 
uation momentarily staggered Crewe. 
He had braced himself for a noisy 
scene, for threats, perhaps for physical 
violence, but not for this. Yet he 
shook off the feeling of surprise and 
said, shortly: 

“Your presence or absence make no 
difference now. What I had to say is 
said. I will leave as soon as I have 
Madge’s answer. There need be no 
scene.” 

“There need be no scene,” returned 
Hilyer, “unless it’s of your making.” 


Now that he was fighting for very 

life and for more than life, the 
petty irritation and uncertain temper 
that had harassed Dan of late de- 
parted, along with the inability to think 


clearly. He was himself again and at 
his best—a best that was seldom 
called upon. But once before in his 
life had this strange clearness of 
faculty come upon him, he remem- 
bered, once when, trying to kill a 
wounded grizzly, at close quarters, in 
the Canadian Rockies, his rifle had 
“jammed” and the bear had charged. 

“There need be no scene,” he re- 
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peated. “This is not a Bowery melo- 
drama or a French farce. I am not 
going to act out any of the traditions 
of the husband who comes home after 
midnight to find his wife alone with 
an admirer. I have asked you to go, 
because I wanted to get to bed. Since 
you refuse to, I don’t care to exert 
my rights and kick you bodily through 
the door. Sit down, if you insist on 
staying. I can’t offer you a cigar, be- 
cause I’ve only one in my pocket and 
I’m going to smoke that myself rather 
than waste it on a guest who has come 
to steal my wife. Sit down, Madge. 
Mr. Crewe is standing because you 
are.” 

There was no flippancy, there was no 
bravado, in his coolly authoritative 
voice. He handled the crisis as though 
it were a directors’ meeting. He was, 
as tennis players say, “playing above 
his form.” Everyone does, at some 
time or other, usually in the great 
moments, - 

“You say my wife is leaving me, 
Mr. Crewe,” he continued, evenly, 
“and that you have asked her to marry 
you. Ordinarily, we might all three 
say and do, now, what later we’d be 
ashamed of. There would be unsatis- 
factory dealings through a set of law- 
yers; the story would get into the 
papers and harm us all; and there 
would be misunderstanding and a loss 
of time. Isn’t it saner to sit down 
quietly and talk it over, and come to 
some sensible agreement? As a man 
of the world, you'll agree with me. 
Sit down.” 

He crossed to the desk, opened a 
lower drawer and drew out a rusty 
revolver. At sight of it, Madge gave 
a stifled little cry and Crewe once 
more threw himself between her and 
her husband. Hilyer gazed at the two 
excited people, and his white lips 
twisted in an amused smile. 

“Please!” he said, as if quieting a 
mouse-scared kindergarten class. 
“Please! There’s no need of melo- 
drama. I told you that. Except for 
the bread-knife, this is the only lethal 
weapon in the flat. As my temper is 
none too sweet, at times, it occurred 
to me I could keep my head better in 
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this chat, if I didn’t have to remember 
I] had a gun within reach. A pistol, in 
an argument, is like water-wings in a 
first swim—one is apt to rely too 
much on it and too little on his own 
powers. So I’m going to remove it 
from the stage.” 

He raised the nearest window and 
tossed the revolver into the court be- 
low, where it clattered noisily on the 
flags. Closing the window, he returned 
to the desk. 

“Now, then,” he said pleasantly, 
“suppose we drop heroics and all that 
sort of thing, and get down to busi- 
ness.” 

Madge stared at him as at a stranger. 
She did not know him. Surely this 
was not the irritable, lovable boy with 
whom she had lived so long and whose 
self-control could be upset by trifles— 
though any prize-ring expert could 
have told her that a wretchedly poor 
boxer is sometimes an inspired fighter. 

“As a first step in our business,” 
Dan resumed, taking the check-book 
from its pigeonhole, “let us settle the 
money indebtedness between us, Mr. 
Crewe. You very kindly paid my 
wife’s expenses in the Mothers’ Hos- 
pital. You have not yet been paid— 
in currency.” 

“Dan!” Madge began, in strong pro- 
test. 

“And,” added Dan, “as I am both 
legally and morally responsible for my 
wife’s debts, we’ll settle the bill, here 
and now. How much?” 

Crewe met his inquiring eye with 
equal self-possession and said: 

“Certainly, if you wish. I can tell 
you the exact sum.” 

He named it. Madge gasped at its 
magnitude. Dan merely raised his eye- 
brows, and then filled in a check, tore 
the slip loose from the book and 
handed it to Crewe. 

“Careful!” he warned. “It isn’t 
blotted. There, that’s settled, unless— 
unless there were others?” 

“That was all,” said Crewe, turning 
toward the door. “And now, if 
there’s nothing else—” 

“Nothing else?” replied Dan, in sur- 
prise. “Why, man, we’ve barely fin- 
ished the preliminaries. Do you sup- 
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pose I threw away a perfectly good 
revolver just in order to resist tempta- 
tion in writing out a check? The real 
thing to talk over is the future.” 

“What can be gained by—” 

“I’ve tried to make it clear to you 
that this is the only sane way to settle 
things. First of all, this matter of Mrs. 
Hilyer’s leaving me. You are quite re- 
solved on that, Madge?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T am sorry,’ he made answer. 
“And while I don’t want to worry you 
with pleas or with arguments, I hope 
you'll change your mind. I came 
home to-night, resolved to pick up life 
with you where we left it off, not to 
reproach you or to sulk or make you 
miserable, but to try to go on, with 
you, as if nothing had happened.” 

“It was good of you,” she sneered, 
and was ashamed of herself that she 
found the sneer so difficult, so unsatis- 
fying. 

“No,” he contradicted, as if she had 
spoken in good faith, “it wasn’t good of 
me. I didn’t plan it because I wanted 
to. I planned it because I’d be less un- 
happy that way than if I had to live 
without you. You see, I love you. I 
can’t get on without you, whatever you 
may do or be.” 


HE spoke in a matter-of-course voice 
that made his love words a dry 


statement of facts. Somehow, the in- 
congruity served merely to drive home 
the sincerity of his speech. 

“So much for that,’ he continued. 
‘What I’m getting at is—if you are go- 
ing because you want to go, I wont try 
to-stop you. I'll make any arrange- 
ment you may name for your support. 
But if you were going because you 
thought I didn’t want you here, then 
you mustn’t go. Stay, and we'll each 
try to make the other happier than 
we've been lately, and we'll forget 
everything that’s happened.” 

“Forget?” broke in Madge. “For- 
get? Do you think I could forget in a 
lifetime the things you said to me this 
afternoon? I am going, because I 
don’t choose to stay.” 

“That seems to settle it,” asserted 
Dan, his matter-of-fact voice trem- 
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bling ever so little. “The obvious re- 
tort would be that it’s worse to do 
rotten things than to call them by their 
right names after they’re done. But 
there’s no use in wasting time by 
quarreling. So let it go. Mr. Crewe, 
I understand you want to atone for 
what you’ve done, by marrying Mrs. 
Hilyer. Are—” 

“I wish to marry her because I love 
her,” said Crewe. “I wouldn’t marry 
any woman to ‘atone’ for anything; 
and in Mrs. Hilyer’s case—as your 
common. sense would tell you, if you 
had any—there is no question of atone- 
ment.” 

Dan made a half-polite gesture of 
impatience. Crewe paid no heed to it, 
but continued : 

“Since you insist on ‘talking over’ 
this matter, let me tell you I’m not 
‘lying like a gentleman’ when I say 
your wife is the cleanest, purest, truest 
woman I have ever known. I love her. 
She doesn’t love me—she never did. 
Probably, she never will. She loved 
you as few men are loved. If you have 
managed to kill that love, you must 
have found it the hardest work of your 
life. That’s your affair. I—” 

“Mr. Crewe,” interrupted Dan, “may 
I ask you a question or two? I ask 
them only because it seems to me 
you're telling the truth; and if you are, 
there are séveral things I don’t at all 
understand. Since I seem to be the 
sole loser in this battle, will you have 
the courtesy to answer my questions, 
and answer them truthfully?” 

“Tf I answer them at all,” . said 
Crewe, “I shall answer them truth- 
fully. It’s a way I have, a habit I’ve 
never quite been able to break.” 

“Here is a check made out to you 
by my wife. Why did she give it to 
you?” 

“Ask her.” 

“I prefer to ask you.” 

Crewe glanced at Madge. 
nodded. 

“It was money she borrowed to 
send you West.” 

“Money she borrowed? I _ went 
West on my own money. She drew 
two hundred and fifty dollars from the 
savings bank, and—” 


She 
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“And started home with it and was 
robbed. If you doubt that, you can 
look up the records of the street-car 
company.” 

“Robbed? But—” 

“It was necessary for you to go to 
California at once. You were worried. 
She would not add to your worrying 
by telling you. She would not rob you 
of your supposed ‘chance’ by going 
home empty handed. I was the only 
man she knew who could afford to lend 
her a sum of that size. And so she 
came to me.” 

Dan, listening, felt once more that he 
was hearing the truth. @n the heels 
of the knowledge came memory— 
memory of the fat woman in black, at 
the Grand Central, who had asked 
Madge as to the lost handbag, of his 
own query and Madge’s presumably 
jocose response that the bag had con- 
tained the two hundred and fifty dollars 
from the bank. 

“But,” he faltered, “this check is 
not for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
It is for—” 

“She paid it back with ten per cent 
interest, for some reason. Is there 
anything else you wish to know? If 
not—” 

“There is a great deal else. 
lent her the money—” 

“After misunderstanding her and in- 
sulting her. If she had cared less for 
you, she would never have waited to 
get it, after what I said. She went 
through all that for love of you, and 
you have seen fit to kill such love. 
Lord! The man who ‘threw away his 
luck with both hands’ was a Solon, 
compared to you, Hilyer. She bor- 
rowed the money; she paid it~ back, 
without sending a word with the check. 
She hated me. She has never spoken. 
to me again until to-night.” 

“No?” asked Hilyer, sharply, “not 
even to say she was going to the hos- 
pital?” 

“Of course not. She—” 

“Then how did you know she was 
there?” 

“I was ashamed of myself, bitterly 
ashamed. I wanted her forgiveness. 
I came to your apartment to beg her 
to forgive me. She had fallen sense- 
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He crossed to the desk, opened a 
lower drawer and drew out a rusty 
revolver. At sight of it, Madge 
gave a stifled little cry and Crewe 
once more threw himself between 
her and her husband. Hilyer 
gazed at the two excited people, 
and his white lips twisted in an 
amused smile. 


less. A wom- 

an sent me for an 

ambulance. I knew 

something of the way 

gently reared people 

are sometimes treated 

in City hospitals, so I used 

what influence I had, to get better 
treatment for her. And I got her a 
private room and nurses.” 

“Through Quixotic generosity, I 
suppose? With no hope of reward?” 

Madge shivered. Crewe lost con- 
trol of himself. 

“No, you cur!” he shouted. “Not 
through generosity — through love! 
Through a kind of love that an animal 
of your sort can’t understand. I loved 
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her; I 

loved her so 

much that I lent 

her money to help 

the man she had thrown me over for. 
I loved her so much I couldn’t see her 
suffer as many hospital patients are 
made to. So I arranged for her com- 
fort and I made the doctors and the 
superintendent promise she should 
never know and that she should think 
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all patients had such treatment. I did 
that, so she shouldn’t feel bound to me 
by gratitude. And because I loved her 
well enough to let her hate me, I sent 
her a message when they thought she 
was dying—the cruelest, most brutal 
message that even a well woman could 
receive from a man. I sent it because 
I knew it would drag her back to life, 
even though it would make her hate me 
forever.” 

“You sent—” 

“And my love for her and my wish 
to make her happy went further than 
that. You’ve never stopped to wonder, 
perhaps, why the Smelting Company 
changed its tactics so suddenly and 
took up your patent after rejecting it? 
You heard that Eastern stockholders 
had put on pressure. Did you ever 
hear who started that pressure? Did 
it occur to you there could be a man on 
earth who loved Madge so dearly that 
he wanted her husband to be well off, 
so she could have pride in that hus- 
band and could profit by his money ?” 

“You—you were at the bottom of 
that?” cried Dan, amazement clogging 
his voice. “You did it? I—I don’t 
believe—” 

“Call up the P. J. Cleary Company 
to-morrow morning and ask who in- 
duced them to use their influence with 
the Coast Smelting people—not that I 
care what ‘you believe or what you 
don’t believe: I did it. I did it, and all 
the rest, for Madge, because I loved 
her. And I was happy, in my own 
heartbreak, thinking I’d made _ her 
happy. Then you and she passed my 
table at the cabaret last night. I saw 
how wretched and how ill-dressed she 
was. I came here to-night to find 
out why all my plans for her had 
failed. I found she was making ready 
to leave you. I want her to go to Reno 


with my sister and divorce you. Then 
I want her to marry me. Perhaps vou 
think that will be my reward? Well, 


it wont. Married to me, she will be 
no more to me than she is now; but 
I shall have the right to care for her, 
to give her the comforts she has never 
had since she married you! There’s 
the truth! There’s the whole story— 
and be damned to you!” 
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After the 
first jar of astonishment at news of 
Crewe’s share in the California ven- 
ture’s success, his mind had run back 
from one point to another of the 


But Dan did not hear. 


fiercely blurted confession. And be- 
fore Crewe had fairly finished speak- 
ing, Hilyer was at Madge’s side. 

“Girl!” he was muttering, all his 
poise gone, “girl of mine! There’s 
nothing I can say. There’s nothing. 
And I’ve just made it worse by believ- 
ing this man, where I wouldn’t believe 
you. If I tried to apologize for the 
things I thought and the things I said, 
this afternoon, it wouldn’t do any good. 
If I tried to tell you how I loathe my- 
self for it all, I couldn’t find words 
enough. There’s nothing to say or do. 
It’s all said and done. I’m at your 
mercy. If groveling in the dirt, in 
front of you, would make you forgive 
me, I'd be doing it right now. If 
swearing to use the rest of my life in 
making you happy, would do any good, 
I’d be swearing it till my throat wore 
out. But—there’s nothing to say.” 

“No,” she replied, evenly, “there’s 
nothing to say.” 

“Mr. Crewe,” continued Dan, taking 
fresh grip on his self-control, “there 
doesn’t seem anything for me to say to 
you, either. You've succeeded in show- 
ing me I’m a yellow dog, if that’s any 
consolation to you. If Madge decides 
to marry you, she'll marry a man, a 
man who’s a real man clear down to 
the ground, more of a man than I'll 
ever be. But—you wont make her as 
happy as J used to.” 

“If you mean I wont let her work 
herself to death and go hungry and 
break her heart, you are right. I—” 

“That is just what I do mean. A 
woman doesn’t love a man for what he 
does or suffers for her. She loves him 
for what she does and suffers for him. 
She doesn’t love a man because he’s 
white and honorable and sweet-tem- 
pered and self-sacrificing. She may 
admire him for all that, but she doesn’t 
love him for it. She loves him be- 


cause he makes her bring out those 
same qualities in herself, as Madge 
has done. 

“That is absurd.” 




















“The truth is apt to sound so, espe- 
cially the truth about women. You 
will give Madge everything that life 
can hold; you will stand between her 
and trouble; you'll never speak harshly 
to her or let her grieve over any act of 
yours—and she'll be grateful to you 
for it. But, all the time, away down at 
the bottom of her heart, there'll be a 
gnawing ache and a homesickness for 
the fellow whose temper was hot and 
whose tongue was rough and whom she 
starved with and worked with and 
laughed with and laughed 
with. You and she may smile over a 
lot of things, in your time, but you 
wont laugh over them, as she and I 
used to. That may seem silly, too. 
But if you knew more of married life, 
you'd understand it isn’t. And as for 
goodness’ sake—just remember, al- 
ways, no one ever loved anyone just 
for being good, any more than anyone 
ever cared to eat five pounds of un- 
mixed granulated sugar at a sitting.” 

“T can’t see that this has anything 
to do with the situation. If you are 
quite through, I am going to go 
home.” 

“Without hearing Madge’s decision 
as to whether she'll marry. you or not? 
You told me you were waiting for-her 
answer, when I came in. Aren’t you 
anxious any longer to hear it?” 

“Not in your presence. I will call 
to-morrow morning, Madge, if you'll 
let me, and—” 

“If my presence is all that stops you, 
I'll go into the other room. I don’t 
want you both to have a night of wake- 
ful suspense on my account.” 

Dan turned to leave the room. 

“Wait,” said Madge. 


HE had risen to her feet and stood 
between Dan and the doorway, 
white, tense, her eyes very brilliant, her 
soft mouth a straight line. She glanced 
from one man to the other, from 


Crewe—immaculate and well groomed, 
with his close-fitting evening clothes, 
his highbred, clean-shaven mask of a 
face, his erect figure—to Dan Hilyer, 
serge suit rumpled, hair mussed, un-. 
shaven face haggard through its aspect 
of set cheerfulness, and his eyes like a 
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dog’s whose master drives it out into 
a storm. 

“Wait,” she repeated, addressing her 
husband. ‘What I may have to say to 
Arthur Crewe or he to me can wait till 
a fitter time. But one thing must be 
settled between you and me, before I 
can answer him.” 

“Well?” asked Dan, bewildered, his 
eyes dark with the anguish of appeal 
his lips would not voice. 

“Baby,” she answered. 

‘Baby!” he echoed, almost with a 
groan. “Yes, I know. I’ve been think- 
ing of him, all through this.” 

“T don’t know what the law says in 
such cases,” went on Madge, “but— 
Dan, you wont try to take him away 
from me when I go?” 

“Take him away from you? 
do you think J am?” 

“Not even for part of the time?” 

“No.” 

His face was gray, and now the 
agony in his eyes fairly cried out. The 
smile he forced to his dry lips fitted as 
illy on them as rouge on a corpse. 

“You will understand,” she con- 
tinued, her voice steady and _ hard, 
“that when I leave you, there can be no 
further dealings between you and me. 
I shall go wholly out of your life, and 
if Baby is to be with me, he must go out 
of your life, too. You can never see 
him.” 

“I—I_ know,’ croaked 
throat dry and contracted. 
“You are prepared to let him go?” 

Vee?” 

“T thought you cared too much for 
him to let him go without a struggle ?” 

“T think you know how I care for 
him. Don’t let’s talk about that, please, 
dear. I don’t want to make a fool of 
myself, when there’s another man—the 
man who wins—here to see me do 
1.” 

“Then if it means so much to you,” 
she insisted, in the same hard voice, 


What 


Dan, his 


_ “why do you give him up so easily?” 


“Because you want him, of course,” 
he said, surprised at the question. “He 
belongs to you. And you’d never be 
happy with anyone, if Baby wasn’t 
with you.” bes 

For a full half minute Madge’s ex- 











“You're so brutal and unforgivable and splendid! Oh, I do want to hate you, my own sweetheart, and now I 
know I’ll never, never learn how.” 
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pressionless eyes searched the miser- 
ably smiling face that looked down so 
bravely, so wistfully, at her. Then, 
abruptly, she turned to Crewe, who, 
supremely uncomfortable at having to 
witness the brief domestic dialogue, 
was standing near the hall door, wait- 
ing to go. 

“Arthur,” she said, the sweet voice 
still void of all emotion, “you have 
sacrificed a good deal for me. Perhaps 
you are ready to sacrifice a great deal 
more. But’ could you in a thousand 
years make such a sacrifice for me as 
this?” 

“Tt isn’t a sacrifice, Madge!” put in 
Dan. “Baby is yours. He—” 

Madge silenced him with a sharp 
movement of her hand, then continued, 
still speaking directly to Crewe and ig- 
noring her husband. 

“T don’t want to be irreverent,” she 
said, solemnly; “and I don’t think I am, 
in what I’m going to say. When God 
wanted to show His supreme and di- 
vine love—His sacrifice for mankind— 


THE 
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He gave up his only Son. In all rever- 
ence, did He do more for the world than 
my husband stands ready to do for 
me?” 

“Madge!” gasped Dan, horrified at 
the comparison, 

Crewe said nothing. In Madge’s 
face he read her decision as easily as 
though she had voiced it. The tears for 
which she had so vainly longed were 
running down her cheeks in great 
drops. Her lips were working convul- 
sively, her breast heaving. 

Without a word, Arthur Crewe 
picked up his hat, coat and stick and 
walked noiselessly from the apart- 
ment, as from a Shrine. His face and 
his heart were dead. 

Madge did not hear him go. On her 
husband’s chest, gripped close in her 
husband’s strong arms, she was sob- 
bing, hysterically : 

“You're so brutal and unforgivable 
and splendid! Oh, I do want to hate 
you, my own sweetheart, and now I 
know I'll never, never learn how.” 


END 














“THE COMEDY IS FINISHED” 


ONE evening in Rome, while on her first trip to Europe, Lottie Briscoe thought 
she would steal away from her chaperon and drive around the old historic 











town in the twilight. So she summoned a cabman, and, as she spoke no Italian, 
by pointing to her watch, gave him instructions to drive around the suburbs for 
an hour. He started, and never was a more enjoyable ride. The time went on 
and he kept driving. Two hours passed, and he was deaf to all Miss Briscoe’s 
attempts to speak to him in English, French and German. Another hour passed, 
and here she was at the mercy of the Italian equivalent of a New York taxi-driver, 
with no apparent escape in sight. Suddenly there flashed across her mind a 
remembrance of her grand opera evenings, and, leaning over, she tapped the 
driver on the shoulder and shouted to him the tag of “Pagliacci,” “La comedia 
é finita.’”’ The situation was saved! 
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Frances Starr again appears as delightful Marie-Odile. 


Raising f#e Curtain 


WHAT ALMOST EVERYBODY 
IN THE STAGE WORLD IS 


DOING OR 


|ARD as it is to realize, here 
H | we are upon the threshold of 
i.“ J} a new theatrical season, that 
of 1915-16. What will it bring us, I 
wonder. What new and unknown tri- 
umphs will be disclosed to us? What 
tragedies and mishaps will be revealed? 
Will it be a less disastrous season than 
iis immediate predecessor? What of 
the new stars, the new dramatists, the 
new managers, who are so soon to be 
born? 

All these and numerous other ques- 
tions will very shortly be answered, for 
by the time these lines are printed, the 
season will be several weeks old. What 
an interesting, fascinating business it is, 
the gambling game of theatrical pro- 
ducing, wherein, within a few hours’ 
time, fortunes and reputations are made 








IS GOING TO DO 


and unmade, the lowly are upraised and 
the opulently successful are reduced to 
nothingness! It is all vastly diverting 
and exciting—even from the vantage- 
point of an orchestra chair, or a gallery 
seat, as the case may be. 

Last season brought about many 
monumental changes, the most impor- 
tant of which was the passing of men 
like Charles Frohman and Charles 
Klein, both of whom had been power- 
ful influences in our theater. And 
our dear, delightful, drama-devastating 
friends, the motion pictures, have bold- 
ly plunged into the two-dollar theater 
arena, a thing which would have been 
ridiculed a year ago, and have succeeded 
largely through sheer force of daring. 

No need to touch upon the soul- 
scourging conflict in Europe and the 
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Elsie Ferguson continues in her triumph, “Outcast.” 


Upon the New Season 


BY JOHNSON BRISCOE 


tremendous influence it has exerted 
upon our amusement affairs. The legiti- 
mate drama, musical comedy, vaude- 
ville, grand opera, and, yes, even motion 
pictures, have all suffered the blight, 
and therefore the season now to be 
revealed to us is bound to be one in 
which our stage destinies will be shaped 
in positive terms. 

No less an authority than William A. 
Brady was recently quoted in a news- 
paper interview as saying: “I think we 
are going to have a hard season next 
fall and winter for everything but the 
musical shows, which the moving-pic- 
ture makers have found no way to ap- 
propriate. The people who formerly 
went to see the home plays have been 
diverted to the photo-dramas.” 

And when you stop to consider that 
stars of such caliber as Nat C. Good- 
win, Robert Mantell, De Wolf Hopper, 
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Robert Edeson, Marguerite Clark, 
Nance O’Neill and Hazel Dawn have 
all, for this season at least, abandoned 
the footlights for the screen, it might be 
set down here as a significant sign of 
the times. 

However, just the same, we shall 
have a goodly amount of staid, legiti- 
mate, pleasure-giving, honest-to-good- 
ness, old-fashioned drama set before us, 
and so let us explore fully and see what 
we are soon to see. 


THE CHARLES FROHMAN CORPORATION 


HIS is the title which has been de- 

cided upon by the various office 
executives to carry on the theatrical 
business of that lamented genius, the 
late Charles Frohman. The list of plans 
and arrangements, the names of the 
stars and plays, reads much as in for- 
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mer years, and so we need not look for 
any vital changes in the Frohman office, 
for some time to come, at any rate. 

John Drew, the veteran of the Froh- 
man galaxy, will celebrate his twenty- 
fourth year at the head of his own com- 
pany by offering a new Arthur Wing 
Pinero play. The play will be produced 
for the first time in London in Septem- 
ber, by Sir George Alexander, at St. 
James’ Theater. Contrary to the long 
established custom, Mr. Drew will not 
be the opening attraction at the Empire 
Theater, his appearance there being de- 
ferred until November. 

Maude Adams, who ranks first in 
point of longevity among the feminine 
Frohman lights, will offer the long-pro- 
posed cycle of J. M. Barrie’s plays, 
four in all—“The Little Minister,” 
“Quality Street,” “Peter Pan,” and 
“What Every Woman Knows.” She 
will have a run at the Empire Theater, 
beginning Christmas week. 

William Gillette, so the story goes, 
will play only a very brief season, and 
this largely for sentimental reasons, be- 
cause he some time ago promised 
“C. F.” that he would do so. As against 
anything like a novelty, he will be 
seen in those two evergreen favor- 
ites, “Secret Service” and “Sherlock 
Holmes.” He will then follow his usual 
custom and “retire from the stage.” 

Ethel Barrymore will lay aside the 
turgid emotional roles which have 
dotted her career in recent years and 
will blossom forth amid the happy com- 
edy surroundings of a dramatization of 
Edna Ferber’s diverting book, “Roast 
Beef Medium.” The stage version will 
be made by George V. Hobart, and as 
the lovable, self-reliant Emma Mc- 
Chesney, Miss Barrymore should find 
one of her happiest opportunities. 

Otis Skinner has had his measure- 
ments taken by no less a master hand 
than Henry Arthur Jones, who has 
fashioned a comedy written solely with 
this star in view. It has leaked out that 


the central figure is no less a personage 
than William Shakespeare. 

Elsie Ferguson, who is rapidly achiev- 
ing a place second to none in the stage 
world, will continue in “Outcast” the 
greater part of the season, as the play 
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has only been seen in a few of our lead- — 
ing cities. Before the season’s close she 
will venture another production, either 
a wholly new play or a revival of one 
of the classics. 

Blanche Bates and Marie Doro will 
again experience the more or less happy 
fate of heading their respective organi- 
zations, the former in a play by Michael 
Morton ‘and the latter in one by Rudolf 
Besier. 

“The Duke of Killicrankie,” that im- 
mensely diverting little comedy by the 
late Captain Marshall, in which Mr. 
Drew appeared here twelve years ago, 
is upon the Frohman cards for revival, 
as the opening attraction at the Lyceum 
Theater. The four principal rdéles will 
be in the skillful, experienced hands of 
Marie Tempest, Francis Wilson, Ann 
Murdock and Graham Browne. 

“The Girl,” a tense, daring drama by 
the intrepid George Scarborough, is 
another Frohman promise, in conjunc- 
tion with David Belasco. It was tried 
out on tour for a fortnight last spring. 

‘These are other Frohman possibili- 
ties, only a probable half of which 
will receive actual presentation during 
this season—“The Coup,” by C. Had- 
don Chambers; “Our Bettors,” by 
W. Somerset Maugham; “The Fire 
Screen,” by Alfred Sutro; “Kings and 
Queens,” a romantic comedy by Rudolf 
Besier, which is probably the vehicle 
intended for Miss Doro; “The Flying 
Dutchman,” by Paul M. Potter, and 
new plays by Henry Arthur Jones and 
Michael Morton. 

The musical-comedy star triumvirate, 
Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian and 
Joseph Cawthorne, have already gotten 
under way for their second season in 
“The Girl from Utah.” It is not alto- 
gether improbable that Miss Sanderson 
and Mr. Brian will again head their 
respective companies in musical plays 
ere the season’s close, the former in all 
probability in a piece called “Sybil,” 
adapted from a Viennese source. 


SELWYN AND COMPANY 
THis enterprising and thoroughly 


up-to-date young play-producing 
corporation is reported to be even 
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° . P @ hicago 
om ue cae ne Irene Franklin has deserted 
Missin Link.” vaudeville for “Hands 
: , Up!” a musical farce. 


more actively en- 
gaged than ever 
before, having no 
less than fifteen 
attractions on tour 
this season. 

Of this large num- 
ber, Margaret Illing- 
ton is enjoying the 
distinction of being 
the sole Selwyn star, 
a tribute of which she 
may feel distinctly 


Harrison Ford, 
Charles Ruggles, 
Arthur Ayles- 
worth and 
Bertha 
Mann. This 
play had a 
few weeks’ 
trial last sea- 
son, and 
unless I 
greatly miss 

my guess, 


proud in these days it will 
of rapidly disappear- promptly 
ing stars. She has je. take its 
begun a lengthy , ees place among the 
road tour in Hen- estos. ; oa aa aes oe ae other fa mot s 
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edy, written by Avery Hopwood, and originally called 
“The Mystic Shrine.” It will be one of the early Selwyn 
offerings. 

“Back Home,” which has been a Selwyn promise these 
many moons, will probably see the light of day ere many 
weeks elapse. This is a comedy by Bayard Veiller and 
Irvin S. Cobb, founded upon the latter’s well-known 
stories. It will afford Willis P. Sweatnam particularly 
happy chances, in a negro role, of course, and there is a 
possibility that the vaudeville stage may yield Walter 

Kelly, “The Virginia Judge,” for an equal- 
-— verge og ly happy part. 
So Pa “The Devil's Gar- 
vival of ‘‘The den” will also 
Duke of Killi- - bear the 
crankie. & trade- 
mark 
































Ruth 
Chatterton is 
seen again as a star 


in “Daddy Long-legs.” 
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of the enterprising Messrs. Selwyn and company. The 
play is a dramatization—made by Edith Ellis—of W. B. 
Maxwell’s successful novel of the same name. This pro- 
duction will be made by arrangement with Arthur Hop- 
kins, and the leading part, William Dale, will be in the 
hands of that admirable English actor, Norman McKinnel. 
These tried and true Selwyn successes will fare forth 
again this season: “Twin Beds,” which will be played 
by over half a dozen different companies ; “Under Cover,” 
which will employ the talents of two organizations ; “The 
Show Shop,” in which George Sidney and Zelda Sears are 
to be featured; and, of course, that long-popular 

Commenea play and never-failing gold mine, “Within the 
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DAVID BELASCO 



























HE first Belasco production was “The Boomerang,” 

a three-act comedy by Winchell Smith and Victor 
Mapes, which opened at the Belasco Theater in August ; 
the cast included Arthur Byron, Wallace Eddinger, Martha 
Hedman and Ruth Shepley. 

David Warfield will have a new play by Mr. Belasco 
himself. Details are carefully veiled, aside from the state- 
ment that it will not be produced before November. 
Frances Starr, of course, will continue to 
present her appealing, effective picture of 
*Marie-Odile,” though it is intimated that 
she may try out a 
new comedy by 
T. Wigney 
Percyval 





Mary Ryan gets the 
greatest chance of 
her career in “The 
House of Glass,” a 
tense melodrama by 
ax Marcin. 











Trene 
Fenwick 
is featured in 
“The Song of Songs.” 
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and Horace Hodges (the authors of “Grumpy”) ere the 
season closes. Two other Belasco promises are “The Love 
Thought,” by Henry Irving Dodge, a comedy in which 
Janet Beecher will in all likelihood appear, and “The 
Laughter of Fools,” a three-act play by a new English 
dramatist, H. F. Maltby, which was one of the few suc- 
cesses of the spring season in London. 





A. H. WOODS 


puis prolific, energetic manager who would 

seem to have an almost uncanny sense of  "otesraph 
picking successful plays, has prepared a most 'isyde 
elaborate season’s campaign. 
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“Common Clay,” which has been 
pretty generally regarded as one of the 
season’s choicest plums, was the first of 
the Woods offerings, at. the Republic 
Theater. Written by a former New 
York newspaper man, Cleves Kinkead, 
it won the John-Craig-Harvard prize- 
play competition last season, running 
for no less than seventeen weeks at the 
Castle Square Theater, Boston. At the 
Republic the two featured names in the 
cast are John Mason and Jane Cowl. 

“See My Lawyer,” a farce-comedy 
by Max Marcin, started things going at 
the Eltinge Theater, the cast being 
headed by that amusing ex-vaudeville 
star, T. Roy Barnes. 

“The New Shylock” is a direct im- 
portation from London, where it was 
a hit at the Lyric Theater, the title role 
being in the skillful hands of Louis Cal- 
vert, happily remembered for his work 
here with the New Theater Company. 
A story of New York Ghetto life by 
Herman Scheffauer, the play will have 
an exceptionally strong cast, with Mr. 
Calvert specially imported for his orig- 
inal role, supported by such artists as 
Dorothy Donnelly, Josephine Victor, 
Forrest Winant, Eugene O’Brien and 
John Flood. 

“Potash and Perlmutter in Society” 
promises happy diversion to all lovers 
of Montague Glass’ inimitable charac- 
ters, the new play being written by the 
late Charles Klein and Mr. Glass, with 
a few finishing touches by Roi Cooper 
Megrue. The titular roles will be in 
the hands of Barney Bernard and Julius 
Tannen, with Mathilde Cottrelly and 
Louise Dresser heading the feminine 
contingent. This will be housed for the 
season at George M. Cohan’s Theater. 

“Cousin Lucy” is another Woods- 
Klein offering, cut specially to fit the 
unique measurements of Julian Eltinge. 
It is reported to be the most pretentious 
play ever offered by this star, in whose 
support will appear an exceptionally 
able quartette of feminine players— 
Marie Chambers, whose admirable 


work in “The Fallen Idol” is still pleas- 
antly recalled, Jane Oaker, Olive Tell 
and Mrs. Stuart Robson. 

“The Heart of a Child,” dramatized 
by Zelda Sears from Frank Danby’s 
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story, is also upon the Woods cards, the 
leading role to be in the hands of Kath- 
leen Clifford. Other promises from this 
same manager are “The Peacock Lady,” 
by Thompson Buchanan; “Watch My 
Wife,” a farce by Harry Segall and 
Charles Sumner; a dramatization of 
Rex LEeach’s novel, “The Auction 
Block ;” and the long-promised produc- 
tion of “The Guilty Man,” adapted 
from Francois Coppée by Charles Klein 
and Helen Ruth Davis. And these suc- 
cesses of last season will continue: “The 
Yellow Ticket ;” “He Comes Up Smil- 
ing,” in which Bernard Granville will 
be starred ; four companies each in both 
“Kick In” and ‘Potash and Perlmut- 
ter;” and “The Song of Songs,” in 
which Irene Fenwick is to be elevated 
to featured honors. 


KLAW AND ERLANGER, 


AVING as business associates no 
less important managers than 
George C. Tyler and Henry Miller, this 
firm will be unusually active in the pro- 
ducing field this season. They would 
appear to have an array of most promis- 
ing plans. 

Chief among these, of course, is the 
return to America after a year upon 
the London stage, of Laurette Taylor, 
who will be seen in a new comedy en- 
titled “The Land of Happiness,” written 
by her husband, J. Hartley Manners. 
It is an elaboration of a one-act play 
in which Miss Taylor has already ap- 
peared here. . 

“Pollyanna,” dramatized by Cathe- 
rine Chisholm Cushing from Eleanor 
H. Porter’s popular story, should afford 
that delightful little actress, Patricia - 
Collinge, the chance of a lifetime. Sur- 
rounded by such players as Philip Meri- 
vale, Herbert Kelcey, Effie Shannon and 
Adelaide Russ Whytal, she will appear 
first at the Blackstone Theater, Chicago, 
in September. 

“Moloch,” the gripping war play by 
Beulah Marie Dix, will receive its first 
New York hearing, with Holbrook 
Blinn again at the head ofthe cast. 
George Arliss is at last due for a new 
play, one probably from the pen of 
either Israel Zangwill or Louis N. 
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Parker. All these Klaw and Erlanger 

productions will be made in con- 

junction with Mr. Tyler. 
“Just Outside the Door,” a 

drama by Jules Eckert 

Goodman, will be pro- 

duced under Mr. Miller’s 

eagle eye, the leading 

part to be in the hands 

of Ernest Truex. This 

same combination will 

also father no less 

than three “Daddy 

Long-legs” | compa- 

nies, with Ruth Chat- 

terton star- 

ring at the 

head of 

one, sup- 

ported by 

Charles 

Waldron, 

while 
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Arnold Daly proposes to play Hamlet. 


the other two will be respectively headed by 
Renée Kelly and Byron Beasley, and Frances 
Carson and George Alison. 

Blanche Ring may possibly appear under 
this same management, by arrangement with Fred- 
erick McKay, the vehicle selected for her use being 
a Catherine Chisholm Cushing comedy, “Honor 

Bright,” though before this comes to pass it is 

not altogether unlikely that Miss Ring may make 

a special Pacific Coast tour under Oliver Morosco’s 

direction in the musical-comedy hit, “Nobody 

Home.” 


H. H. FRAZEE 


THIS manager has built his fondest hopes upon 
a farce-comedy by Seymour Browne and Har- 

ry Lewis, entitled “Brother Masons,” in which 
Frank McIntyre will be the featured player, sup- 
ported by George Parsons, Earle Mitchell, Grace 

Valentine and Maude Eburne, of immortal Cod- 

dles fame. 

gree og yo Somewhat later in the season, 
under the Dilling- : . : : 

.- heen: seneiiuaslion especially if success crowns this 
My) in ‘The Lonely earlier venture, Mr. Frazee will 
s Heart,” Edward produce “Friend Martha,” written 
- aay ly new by Edward Peple. Besides this, 
_— he is to have a number of com- 
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panies on tour THE SHUBERTS 
presenting his 
two sure-fire 
successes, 
“A Pair of 
Sixes” and 


“A Full 
House.” 





































EVER have the Shuberts offered a 
more imposing list. Their most in- 
teresting feature is the return of E. H. 
Sothern to the stage—that of the Booth 
Theater, at first. More interesting still, 
he will appear for the first time in twen- 
ty years in a modern comedy. The open- 
ing bill will be “The Two Virtues,” a four- 
act comedy by Alfred Sutro, in which Mr. 
Sothern will play Jeffery Panton (created 
in London by Sir George Alexander). 
The heroine, Mrs. Guildford, will be 
| allotted to that admirable comedienne, 
»\ Margaret Dale, of whom we see ali 
“™, too little these days. It is authori- 
tatively stated that Julia Marlowe 
will not return to the stage. 
William Hodge, after three 
years on tour in “The Road to 
Happiness,” written by himself 
2m, and Lawrence Whitman, 
r y will appear in New York 
at the Shubert Theater. 
Other dramatic at- 
tractions upon the Shu- 
bert list are “Ruggles of 
Red Gap,” dramatized 
by Harrison Rhodes from 
Harry Leon Wilson’s 
novel, with Ralph Herz in 
the ticle réle; “The Last 
Laugh,” by Paul Dickey and 
Charles W. Goddard, with Edward 
Abeles featured, which started the 
season at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater; ‘“Hobson’s Choice,” a 











Violet Heming in “Under Fire,” a Roi 
Cooper Megrue war drama. 
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comedy by Har- 
old Brighouse 
which will be 
’ done in as- 
sociation 
wit 
F. Ray 
Com- 
stock; 
‘<The 
Cry of 
a Child,” 
a farce by 
Wilson 
Mizner; 
“Quinneys’,” 
a four-act com- 
edy by Horace q : 
Annesley Vachell, feriorie Rambeau has gone 
a recent London under Oliver Morosco’s 
Haymarket Thea- management. 
ter success, and which may be done here 
by Frederick Harrison’s original com- 
pany, headed by Henry Ainley and Marie 
Hemingway; “Oh! James,” a farce by 
Byron Ongley; “The Strange Boarder,” 
by A. E. Thomas; “Find the Woman,” 
by Noel Campbell Stringer; and these 
four successes of last season—Marie 
Dressler in, “A Mix Up,” Louis Mann 
in “The Bubble,” George Nash in “The 
Three of Hearts,” and Lou Tellegen 
in “Taking Chances.” 

The Shuberts will be equally active 
in the field of musical comedy. They 
fired their first gun at the Casino in Au- 
gust—“The Blue Paradise,” by Leo 
Stein, with music by Edmund Eysler, with 
Cecil Lean featured in the leading comedy 
role. “Hands Up,” by Edgar Smith, with 


by 





musical trimmings by Ray Goetz and Sig- aee 
mund Romberg, has been current for some Campbell 
time at the Forty-fourth Street Music Hall, in “Pyg- 
with a formidable list of featured players malion.” She 
Florence Walton and Maurice, Ralph tags Soren 
Herz, Irene Franklin and Burton Green. “Searchlights,” a 
“Alone at Last,’ a Franz Lehar operetta, London success. 
will have John Charles Thomas and Marga- 
ret Romaine at its head, which should in- “The Peas- 


ant Girl” will 
be seen on 
tour, with 
Clifton Craw- 
ford starred, and 
those two Winter 
Garden successes, “The 


sure some good singing, at least. “The Girl 
from Brazil,” by Julius Brammer and Alfred 
Grindwald, with music by Robert Winter- 
berg ; and a German adaptation, to be called 
here “The Broadway Girl,” by Max Hey, 

with music by Hugo Hirsch and Harry 

Schreyer, are on the list. 
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_ COHAN AND HARRIS 


“THE trump card upon which these 
managers will play their high- 

est stake is “The House of Glass,” 

a drama by Max Marcin, which 
they have held in reserve for 
some time. It is a tense, en- 
grossing melodrama in which 

Mary Ryan will have the best 

chance of her career thus far. 

It is expected to run through 

the season at the Candler 
Theater. 

“Me and My Dog,” a comedy 
by Frederick Ballard, which treats 
largely with the doings in the Ju- 

venile Court, will also be among their 

voaiisinell season’s offerings, with Percy Helton 

Phar acomeg playing the role of an incorrigible youth. 

mentee: = Leo Ditrichstein will fly the Cohan and 

Margaret Ilington hes taken Harris colors for the first time, offering a 

her success of last season, Phyllis Neil. TOMantic comedy from his own 
The Lie,” on tour. son. Terry pen, entitled “Jean Paurel.” 
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America,” 
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circuits. 

Emma 

Tren- 

tini is to 

have 

a new 

opera. 

And, 
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cock, Fred Niblo and Chauncey Olcott 
—a star new to this management. Then 
there will be three companies each, on 
tour in those smashing successes, “It 
Pays to Advertise” and “On Trial.” 


JOSEPH BROOKS 


BY the time these lines are printed, 

Mr. Brooks’ newest star, Taylor 
Holmes, will have begun operations at 
the Comedy Theater in a repertory of 
plays. The first will be “Mr. Myd’s 
Mystery,” a comedy by Lillian Trimble 
Bradley,—dramatized from the novel, 
“The Mystery of No. 47 Hyacinth 
Road,” by J. Stover Clauston,—in which 
Lucile. Watson will play opposite the 
star. This play will be followed by a 
dramatization, by Lee Wilson Dodd, of 
Harry Leon Wilson’s story, “His Maj- 
esty, Bunker Bean.” 

Derwent Hall Caine, a son of Hall 
Caine and a well-known English provin- 
cial star, will appear here in a new 
version of his father’s story, “The 
Manxman,” called “Pete,” getting un- 
der way in Montreal the middle of 
September. It is also intimated that he 
may present Louis N. Parker’s success- 
ful spectacle, “Drake,” in which Sir 
Herbert Tree has appeared in London. 

The star cast of “Trilby” will fare 
forth for a tour of the leading cities, 
with the radiant Phyllis Neilson-Terry 
in the title role, and that excellent actor, 
Lyn Harding, specially imported for 
Svengali. Others in the cast will be 
Charles Dalton, George MacFarlane, 
Ignacio Martinetti, Regan Hughston, 
R. Paton Gibbs, Cecil King, Rose Cogh- 
lan and Carrie Radcliffe, who returns to 
the stage after a long absence. 

“The New Henrietta,” piloted about 
by its famous quartette of stars, Wil- 
liam H. Crane, Amelia Bingham, 


will again make a most extensive tour 
this season, visiting the leading cities 
upon the Pacific Coast. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM 


THis manager, who would probably 
“be the most surprised person alive 
if he ever produced a failure, will cen- 


ter most of his attention upon the re- 
entry into American stage affairs of 
Elsie Janis, after her recent triumphs 
upon the opposite side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Dillingham has selected for her 
use a Paul Dickey-Charles W. Goddard 
comedy, tentatively called “The Missing 
Link,” which will be supplied with a 
few musical trimmings. He may also 
possibly present the long-deferred “The 
‘Lonely Heart,” by Edward Sheldon, in 
which John Barrymore will appear. 
Doris Keane will likely make a Western 
tour in “Romance.” 

Montgomery and Stone will continue 
in “Chin-Chin.” “Watch Your Step” 
will be sent on tour, with much the same 
cast as this season—Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Castle, Frank Tinney, Brice and 
King, and Harry Kelly. 

The New York Hippodrome has 
passed into Mr. Dillingham’s hands, and 
he will produce elaborate musical plays 
there. About the middle of the season 
he will offer another Irving Berlin 
revue. 


JOHN CORT 


HE most ambitious announcement 

from this office is that of a new 
Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert opera, 
“Princess Pat,” in which the title rdle 
will be sung by Eleanor Painter, It 
is booked for an extensive stay at the 
Cort Theater. Walker Whiteside will 
appear for the first time under this 
manager, offering a dramatization of 
W. B. Maxwell’s widely read novel, 
“The Ragged Messenger ;” and MclIn- 
tyre and Heath will offer a new musical 
piece, a sort of sequel to theif old suc- 
cess, “The Ham Tree.” A new three- 
act comedy, “Come On, Charley,” 
dramatized by George V. Hobart from 
the series of stories by Thomas Addi- 


son, is also upon the Cort cards. 
Thomas W.°Ross and Mabel Taliaferro, ™ ; 


WILLIAM A. BRADY 


[t is not very likely, especially at the 
opening of the season, that this man- 
ager will be actively engaged in the pro- 


ducing game. He will have a number | 
of companies on tour, presenting his 
hits of last season, notably “The Law 
of the Land,” “The White Feather” 
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and “Sinners,” which last will be acted 
by five different companies. If given 
sufficient encouragement, Mr. Brady 
ma roduce a drama called “The 
Devil’s Workshop,” by Augustine and 
Albert Glassmire. He also has up his 
sleeve “Evil Tongues,” a drama, by 
Charles Wadsworth Camp, which treats 
of the divorce evil. In conjunction 
with the Shuberts, and Comstock and 
Gest, he is interested in the Drury Lane 
spectacle, “Stolen Orders.” 

Some time during the season, it is to 
be sincerely hoped, Mr. Brady will see 
to it that his wife, Grace George, has 
the opportunity once again to appear 
before her New York admirers with 
surroundings other than a theater box. 


F, ZIEGFELD, JR. 


VERYBODY knows by now that 

Mrs. Ziegfeld, whom we _ have 
known longer by the name of Billie 
Burke, has deserted the Charles Froh- 
man Corporation for her husband’s 
managerial wing. At the moment it is 
said that no play has been selected for 
her, though one by Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing is under consideration. Of 
course “The Follies of 1915” will en- 
chant the gilded youth, as well as those 
who are neither gilded nor youthful, 
throughout the country, and some time 
during the middle of the season we are 
promised another Ziegfeld revue. 


“OLIVER MOROSCO 


At this writing there is very little 

definite information to put into 
print regarding this manager’s plans. 
Some time in October he says he will 
offer New Yorkers “The Unchastened 
Woman,” by Louis Kaufman Anspa- 
cher, with Emily Stevens and Christine 
Norman battling for first honors, and 
he also has the talented Marjorie Ram- 
beau under contract. These plays may, 
and also they may not, bear the Morosco 
trade-mark during the season: “The 
Seng Bird,” by Frederick and Fanny 
Locke Hatton; “The Lady We Love,” 
by Frank Mandel; “Master Willie 
Hewes,’ ‘by Edgar Allen Woolf, and 
“So Long, Letty,” written by Mr. 
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Morosco and Elmer Harris, with music 
by Earl Carroll. 


ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 


“THERE is probably a good deal of 

sentiment mixed up with business 
sense in the leading announcement from 
this manager, for he is going to star his 
daughter, Elaine Hammerstein, in a new 
light opera, by Otto Hauerbach, with 
music by Rudolf Friml, the title of 
which is “Elaine.” He will also star 
Edith Thayer in a new opera, as well 
as offering on tour “The Firefly,” and 
two companies in “High Jinks.” 


ESTATE OF HENRY B. HARRIS 


OME BABY?” is the title finally de- 
« cided upon for the Zellah Coving- 
ton-Jules Simonson farce, with Frank 
Lalor featured at the head of the 
cast. This play, under various other 
titles, had a hearing in Los Angeles; 
Chicago; Stamford, Conn.; and Lon- 
don. This firm will also continue to 
star Rose Stahl in “A Perfect Lady,” 
which, though New Yorkers would have 
nothing to do with it, proved highly 
profitable on tour. 


HERE AND THERE 


"THESE starless favorites of last and 

other seasons will again fare forth, 
hopeful of gathering in a few fugitive 
dollars: “The Garden of Allah,” “Po- 
lygamy,” “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” 
“The Natural Law,” “She’s In Again,” 
“Experience,” “Inside the Lines,” “Peg 
o’ My Heart,” “The Only Girl” (played 
by three different companies), “The 
Lilac Domino,” “To-night’s the Night,” 
“Nobody Home,” “Lady Luxury,” 
“Fads and Fancies,” “Sari,” and “The 
Prince of Pilsen.” 

Mrs. Fiske, whose recent stage if- 
activities have been cause for general 
regret, will reappear behind the foot- 
lights in either October or November, 
her offering in all probability being a 
new comedy by Harry James Smith, a 
dramatist who took her measurements 
admirably in “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh.” 

Arnold Daly has boldly come for- 
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ward with the announcement that he 
proposes playing Hamlet. Let’s hope 
he will, for if nothing else, it is bound 
to be an interesting experiment. 

Sarah Bernhardt is coming back 
again, heaven bless her, opening an en- 
gagement at the New Amsterdam 
Theater on September 20th. She will 
offer her long familiar repertory, “Ma- 
dame X,” “Camille,” “Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” and “Phédre,” with three novel- 
ties also announced—“Jeanne Doré,” 
by Tristan Bernard; “La Mort de 
Tintagile,” by Maeterlinck, and Ba- 
taille’s “Resurrection.” Oddly enough, 
it is not announced as her farewell 
tour. 

James K. Hackett says he will show 
New Yorkers his long promised pro- 
ductions of “Macbeth” and “Othello,” 
with a romantic Scotch comedy held in 
reserve, “MacNeill of McNeill, V. C.,” 
written by J. du Rocher Macpherson. 

Margaret Anglin, with Greek tragedy 
triumphs behind her in California, will 
devote the early weeks of the season to 
Paul. Kester’s comedy, “Beverly’s Bal- 
ance,” with the possibility of producing 
“The Divine Friend,” by Charles Phil- 
lips, later on. 

William Faversham will appear most 
of the season in “The Hawk,” this time 
with Julie Opp as his leading woman, 
and it is possible that he may make a 
star-cast revival of “Romeo and Juliet.” 

May Irwin has already started her 
season in a dramatization of Le Roy 
Scott’s novel, “No. 13 Washington 
Square,” and both Cyril Maude and 
Guy Bates Post will continue in their 
respective successes of the past two sea- 
sons, “Grumpy” and “Omar the Tent- 
maker.” 

Forbes Robertson will make another 
tour of this country, visiting the South 
and West, again offering the three most 
successful plays in his repertory, ““Ham- 
let,” “The Passing of the Third Floor 
dack” and “The Light that Failed.” It 
is said that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
secured the rights to this country to 
“Searchlights,” a drama by Horace 
Annesley Vachell which H. B. Irving 
produced in London last season, with 
Fay Davis in the part which Mrs. 
Campbell will do here. 


AZIMOVA has made the interest- 
ing announcement that she may 
appear in a tragedy of the Far East, writ- 
ten by the famous Bengali poet, Rabi- 
indranath Tagore. O. P. Heggie is 
to be starred at the head of the cast of 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion,” in 
the success of which last season he was 
so largely instrumental. Lewis Waller 
and Madge Titheradge will offer “Gam- 
blers All,” a drama by May Martindale. 
Mayhap by the time you read these 
lines,announcement will have been made 
of the season’s plans of such favorites 
as William Collier, Robert Hilliard, H: 
B. Warner, Edmund Breese, Maclyn 
Arbuckle, Annie Russell, Viola Allen; 
Henrietta Crosman, Pauline Frederick, 
Florence Reed, Helen Ware, Edith Tal- 
iaferro, May Robson, Mary Nash and 
Fannie Ward. 

Douglas Fairbanks, so ’tis said, will 
appear in a new Roi Cooper Megrue 
comedy, entitled “Marriage at Second 
Sight ;’ and George Fawcett is slated 
for the lead in a new Broadhurst play. 

“Search Me,” a comedy by Augustin 
MacHugh, under the direction of Mof- 
fatt and Pennell, with Howard Esta- 
brook and Ethel Grey Terry heading 
the cast, was the opening attraction at 
the Gaiety Theater, while another new 
producing firm, the Monarch Produc- 
ing Corporation, announces a dramati- 
zation, by Lee Morrison, of Jacques 
Futrelle’s novel, “My Lady’s Garter.” 
And William Elliott may possibly bring 
out a comedy, “The Delinquents,” by a 
pair of new dramatists, Katherine 
Browning Miller and Allena Kanka. 

“The Girl Who Smiles,” a musical 
comedy by Paul Herve and Jean Bri- 
quet, with the American version by 
Adolf Philipp and Edward A. Paulton, 
was the initial attraction at the Lyric 
Theater, offered by the Times Produc- 
ing Company, with clever Natalie Alt 
in the lead. And those two Chicago 
summer successes, Joseph Santley in 
“All Over Town,” and “The Lady in 
Red,” will unquestionably be heard on 
Broadway ere long. 

And this, ladies and gentlemen, seems 
to be the dramatic fare set before us 
for the season of 1915-16. May each 
and every one of them succeed! 





Love, the Adventure 


WHAT IT MEANT TO 
JUST Two: FEOTrLE 


By E. M. jameson 


Author of ‘‘A House Divided’’ ““The Pendietons,’’ “‘The Pendleton Twins,’ etc. 





small lean-to shed, dignified 
by the name of waiting-room, 
a girl sat huddled up motionless. Above 
her was suspended an oil lamp, flicker- 
ing uncertainly in the draft, while in 
the corner was visible a small stove, 
whose heat had long since died out. Yet 
the shed was degrees warmer than the 
outer world, where frost lay pallidly 
over all surrounding objects. 

Joan Ashcroft, waiting there for the 
past two hours, had gone through the 
various stages of expectancy, apprehen- 
sion and dismay. Her head presently 
dropped against the back of the wooden 
seat, and she slept as unconcernedly as 
a child, her cheek crushed against the 
hard background. From the edge of 
her close-fitting, furry little hat, a line 
of soft hair lay warmly against her face, 
making her lashes and brows dark by 
contrast. The face was pale, a clear, 
healthy pallor, and the features fine. 
But now, a bluish tinge mingled with 
the whiteness, for the cold was intense. 

All around, silence reigned, only 
broken now and then by the dull thun- 
der of an express train in the distance. 

This was a little branch line in the 
Back of Beyond, where traffic had 
ceased for the night. All the land was 
in the grip of winter—ice-bound. It 
seemed as if, before long, the frost must 
settle on the sleeper, converting her, 
too, into ice. 

But Joan slept on. At home with 
Aunt Harriet, she kept early hours, and 
to-night she was tired out with the ex- 
citement of her journey and the disap- 
pointment of her arrival. Joan had not 
been brought up to act with independ- 


| T was midwinter. Inside the 

















ence. Her orders were to wait there 
until called for, and there she would 
have stayed in all the blind obedience 
of a Casabianca had not fate taken the 
matter out of her hands. 

She hadn’t heard the hoot of a motor- 
horn at the cross-roads, or realized that 
the car presently drew up at the station. 
A tall man, the sole occupant of the car, 
got out and strode through the dimly 
lighted entrance, making his way to- 
wards the platform. He hardly ex- 
pected the girl he had come to meet 
would be still waiting for him after such 
a long delay. He was two hours late, 
and Annabel had a temper of the im- 
perious order. 

Yet, much to his surprise as he 
reached the entrance to the shed, he saw 
her there waiting. He expected a tor- 
rent of reproaches, but none came. 
Then he saw that the sleeper was un- 
known to him. The light of the reek- 
ing oil lamp sufficed to show him the 
rim of a pale cheek instead of a red 
one, and a line of warmiy tinted hair 
where, by every expectation, it should 
have been black. Armitage drew nearer 


- —so near that he could see the rise and 


fall of her breast and the faint tremor 
of the curved white throat from which 
the cloak had fallen away. Annabel’s 
neck was short and clumsy, and Anna- 
bel would have been wrapped up in 
furs. Absurd little wrap on a night like 
this! Experiencing a swift sense of 
shame, he kept his glance fixed on the 
quiet, old-fashioned little figure resting 
there as composedly as in her room at 
home. 

He was encased in fur—he, a great 
hulking brute, over six feet high and 
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broad in proportion, the good red blood 
coursing through his veins, while this 
fragile little girl lay white and half- 
frozen under wholly inadequate wraps. 
He frowned as he looked down at her. 
It may have been her utter unlikeness 
to Annabel and to most of the women 
he knew; it may have been the unusual 
conditions and the silence of the hour ; 
it may have been the frosty atmosphere 
tingling in his veins. 

At all events, as he looked he longed 
with a sudden fierce desire to bundle 
her up there and then in the costliest 
sables and thaw her before a fire until 
the color flowed like red wine under 
that fine white skin of hers. He and 
she seemed to have the world to them- 
selves. There was not a sound at the 
moment—beyond a subdued soft moan- 
ing of the wind in the pine coppice 
beyond the bridge, and once the shrill 
whistle of a locomotive far away. 

The girl slept so quietly that he 
stooped to listen. He imagined the 
faint bluish tint was deepening round 
her closed eyes and her lips. She was 
no business of his, yet his anxiety grew. 
If he left her there, she might be dead 
in the morning, an Ice Maiden indeed. 
He need not concern himself any fur- 
ther about his cousin. She and her 
maid, in all probability, had secured ac- 
commodation somewhere. Annabel in- 
variably fell upon her feet. 

Armitage was not a man who ever 
bothered about women. They simply 
did not interest him. Yet this girl, blue- 
white with cold, strung his faculties to 
absorbing interest. He knew that if he 
left her to her chill fate, she would 
haunt him all his life. 

One of her small gloved hands was 
clenched upon her leather traveling- 
bag, as if she feared it might be filched 
from her while she slept. She seemed 
oddly familiar. Perhaps she reminded 
him of a picture—yes, that was it—a 
Christmas card or something of the 
sort, with that appealing curve of cheek 
and throat. How long her lashes were! 
He found himself wondering if her eyes 
were blue; he even hoped they were 
blue—he, who had never worried about 
the color of any woman’s eyes! 

He continued to stare perplexedly. 
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“T’ve got to wake her, somehow,” he 
told himself, “and equally, of course, I 
must take her right away from this 
place. But how? It isn’t likely she’d 
trust herself with a stranger. She’d be 
terrified.” He took a turn or two along 
the platform, deep in thought, making 
plans; then he reéntered the shed and 
stamped his foot upon the stone floor. 
In the silence the sound was startling. 
It had the desired effect. 


"THE sleeper opened her eyes and 

looked full at him, but quite se-. 
renely, as if not yet back from the realm 
of dreams. They were dark eyes, he 
discovered, brown probably—it was dif- 
ficult to say in this uncertain light. But 
at all events, brown or blue, hazel or 
gray, their pansy softness gave him an 
instant sense of satisfaction. 

He bore their scrutiny for a moment. 
Then she sat up and brushed her hand ~ 
across her eyes. She was still drowsy 
with sleep. Suddenly a look of intense 
relief dawned in her face. She smiled. 

“You have come for me, after all. I 
was afraid I should be here all night.” 

Armitage hedged a little. 

“The car is waiting outside ; you must 
be half-frozen. It broke down half- 
way here, and I’ve been tinkering at it 
ever since. I’m sorry you have had to 
wait so long on such a freezing night.” 

She looked at him, slightly puzzled. 

“A car? How nice! Mrs. Selwood 
used to drive a pony.” : 

He made instant note of the name. 

“A-car is much more convenient.” 

“Of course.” 

“Is this all your luggage?” Armitage 
asked hastily. “Or is there a trunk 
somewhere around?” 

“A trunk? No, I’ve only come for 
three or four days. Is it a nice car?” 

“A beauty.” 

“How delighted she’ll be to own one. 
Second-hand, I suppose ?” 

Armitage, in the pride of a new pur- 
chase, experienced a throb of annoy- 
ance. 

“New! The latest—perfection.” 

“But it broke down,” said Joan de- 
murely, collecting her belongings. F 

“You'll see! It wont go wrong on the 
return journey,” said Armitage rashly. 
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By rights, he should have touched 
wood, but it is to be supposed he did 
not know of that infallible provision 
against the black arts of mischance. 

“Until you came, I did not know what 
to do,” said Joan with the shy air that 
yet was so absurdly confidential. “You 
see, I’ve never been in this part of the 
world before, so that walking was out 
of the question.” 

Armitage felt nonplussed. Then he 
angled for intelligence: 

“Luckily, it isn’t so very far.” 

“Don’t you call five miles far?” 

“Tt is nothing in a car. For the pony, 
it would be quite another thing.” 

“And exposed country, Mrs. Selwood 
says, across that common with a horrid 
name.” 

Armitage now knew his ground. 

“Deadman’s Down?” 

Joan shivered. 

“There was once a gibbet on the very 
summit.” 

“Well, there isn’t now,” said Armi- 
tage, matter-of-factly. ““You should see 
it in the spring with gorse in bloom— 


one sheet of gold. Now, of course, it’s 
stark and bare, much more suggestive 


of gibbets than gorse. Ready? Give 
me your bag. Aren’t you fearfully 
cold °” 

Joan drew her cloak more closely 
round her, muffling her graceful throat. 

“I am perished. It was fortunate I 
fell asleep. It helped to make the time 
pass.” 

The mingled philosophy and humor 
of the small pinched face touched him. 
Annabel and several others of his ken 
would have been furious. He took up 
her bag, and as she rose to follow him, 
he heard a sound, half cry, half laugh. 
She almost fell, but he put out his arm 
and she held onto it, steadying herself. 

“I’m so stiff, all frozen—pins and 
needles darting through me. I can 
hardly stir. Do you mind waiting a 
moment ?”” 

“Hold onto my arm. Movement is 
the only cure.” Suddenly he drew away 
his arm. “Why on earth didn’t I think 
of it earlier? You must have my 


coat.” 
I will not have it. The 


“No, no! 
circulation is coming back. It really 
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hurt at first. 
coat.” 

Seeing she meant what she said, he 
desisted. 

“There’s another in the car, anyway. 
Come along.” 

Outside, the snow was falling in real 
earnest—great soft, feathery flakes 
which blurred all the distant landscape 
and blotted out the surroundings. The 
cover of the car was white with it. 

Armitage put in her belongings and 
drew from the interior of the car a long 
coat, fur-lined, brought for the comfort 
of the exacting Annabel. 

“Better take your cloak off and put 
this on.” 

Joan obeyed. The soft fur sent an 
instant and delicious sense of well-being 
through her. Her life had not been 
passed among the luxuries. 


I will not take your 


“THE car was replete with comfort. 
There was a great fur foot-muff 

and a fur rug. Annabel expected such 
things and generally got them. Joan 
took to them very naturally and snug- 
gled with a sigh of satisfaction into the 
warmth. Her eyes shone softly as if 
the sparkle of the frost were some- 
where imprisoned in them.. It was 
easier to see her now than by the light 
of that reeking oil lamp in the Back of 
Beyond. 

She smiled, a delicious shy smile that 
curved her lips at the corners. 

“Poultry-keeping must pay.” 

“Poultry?” he queried—then recol- 
lected, in the midst of his satisfaction, 
that the car was not his own, but Mrs. 
Selwood’s. Once they got away from 
the station, he would explain. Poultry 
in connection with the name “Selwood” 
conjured up the impression of a dried- 
up, humorsome, shrewd-eyed little 
woman whom he had met in the lanes, 
jogging behind a knock-kneed pony. 
He had even come to the rescue one 
day, when a crate of fowls had fallen 
out. She was a lady, every inch of her, 
that unconventional, mannishly garbed 
little woman. Probably, she was Mrs. 
Selwood. Even that impression float- 
ing nebulously through his mind gave 
him a firmer mental grip on the situa- 
tion. 
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“Poultry-keeping generally pays, I 
think, when run on business lines.” 

She shook her head. 

“There’s very little to be made out of 
it, I believe. Mrs. Selwood told me last 
time she came to see us, that she only 
just pays her way.” 

Her soft eyes were so concerned that 
he felt bound to show sympathy. 

“That’s bad. She will be very anx- 
ious about you.” 

Joan nodded. She was so lapped in 
comfort that there seemed nothing in 
the wide world worth troubling about. 

“I could not understand what had 
happened. She wrote that I was to stay 
at the station until I was called for.” 

Armitage smiled and closed the door 
of the automobile. He did not like his 
cousin Annabel, and on that score had 
elected to drive himself. Now he was 
sorry. There was a fascination about 
the adventure. He did not want her to 
discover the fraud until they were some 
miles away from the station. Anything 
was better than leaving her in that 
freezing little shed. 

A kind of magic possessed him; he 
lingered at the door. In that ridiculous 
furry little headgear, she was enchant- 
ing. He tucked the big fur rug round 
her more closely, then opened the door 
again and pulled up the window. 

“But do you have to stay out in the 
cold while I’m in comfort here?” Her 
face was dismayed. 

“T have to drive.” 

“Can’t Mrs. Selwood afford a chauf- 
feur? JI thought they always went to- 
gether as a matter of course.” 

He shook his head. 

“Five miles is a mere nothing to a 
car,” he replied. ‘We shall be at our 
destination in no time.” 

“Yet, I wish you didn’t have to do it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Go to sleep again and forget my 
woes. Now I must forge ahead with- 
out more delay. We're in for a pretty 
bad fall of snow.” 

“You think you can find your way?” 

“I know every inch of the country.” 


HE world was a maze of gray-white 
particles, eddying madly through 
the air. He mounted to his place at the 
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wheel, and in a moment she felt the car 
glide away noiselessly, easily, like a 
phantom chariot taking her—where? 

She drew a long breath in which ter- 
ror and delight mingled. The spirit of 
adventure was upon her, too, metamor- 
phosing her very nature. This was a 
thrilling thing to do. She drew a hand 
from her wrappings and softly pinched 
her wrist. 

“Tt can’t really be me,” she said with 
a subdued sense of daring. No one 
knew better than she that Mrs. Selwood 
owned no car. It was as much as she 
could do to support the knock-kneed 
pony, whose average jog trot was two- 
and-a-half miles an hour. 

The enormity of her own deception 
swept over her; she half-pushed aside 
the fur rug and made a movement to- 
wards stopping the car. Then at the 
thought of that icy little shed, she sank 
back again and let events take their 
course. Once at Mrs. Selwood’s, no 
one but themselves need be any the 
wiser. And he need not know that all 
the time she had deceived him to serve 
her own ends. 

That he should pretend, too, sur- 
prised her. He had nothing to gain. 
Perhaps out of sheer kindness. A 
thought made her heart beat. Suppose 
he never meant to take her to her des- 
tination. She had heard of people being 
kidnaped. 

Then she remembered his eyes and 
the kindness of his face. She would 
trust him anywhere. 

Lulled by the warmth, drowsiness 
again overtook her. The car was glid- 
ing along wonderfully. How long she 
slept, she did not know, but she awoke 
to realize that it was no longer in mo- 
tion. Armitage, slightly rueful, blocked 
the window. 

“There’s some ban on the car. I’m 
sorry, but it has broken down again, 
and I can’t for the life of me find out 
what’s amiss. Here we are stuck in 
this freezing locality with the snow al- 
ready collecting in quite respectable 
drifts.” 

Joan sat up and rubbed her eyes. The 
adventure promised to be more pro- 
longed than at first indicated. 

“What are we to do? Walk?” 
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“Walk?” He gave a short laugh. 
“The snow blurs everything. I don’t 
even know where we are. It’s a small 
blizzard.” 

Then Joan became really scared. 

“But we can’t stay here.” 

“We've got to, unless a miracle hap- 
pens.” 

“But we may be buried in a drift, car 
and all.” 

“I think it extremely likely.” 


HROUGH the window, the snow 
drifted in on either side of his broad 
shoulders. Her furry little hat was off, 
leaving the bright wonder of her hair 
exposed. And all around her the mys- 
terious darkness of the fur intensified 
her loveliness. There was just that 
russet-tinted head visible, and the won- 
der of her eyes. 

His pulses throbbed. Then he drew 
himself together. She was in his care, 
self-appointed, it is true. This was no 
time for anything but practical energy. 

“Think of something,” said Joan with 
more insistence than she felt. In real- 
ity, she was enjoying herself vastly. 
It was far better here than in that 
drafty little shed. 

Still, deception brought its own pun- 
ishment always, at least so Aunt Har- 
riet said; and by all the laws of com- 
pensation something awful was bound 
to happen. 

“I thought it'was rather unlucky the 
way you praised the car; it can’t be a 
really good one.” 

“It has never deserted me yet,” main- 
tained Armitage with a suggestion of 
irritability. “It’s gone completely mad 
to-night, I grant you. I thought I knew 
its working through and through.” 

They did not realize that it was all in 
the scheme of things that the car should 
break down. The spirit of, adventure 
was not left to themselves—it was also 
in every screw and every crank of the 
automobile. 

“The weather must have undermined 
its constitution.” 

Armitage, looking at the faint pink 
of her cheeks, knew that part of his de- 
sires had come true. She was no longer 
blue-white with cold. 

“A good car should be superior to 
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weather,” said Joan, who had never be- 
fore been in an automobile, “but it is 
no use arguing about its unreliable 
ways. What are we to do?” 

“You will own that it was thoughtful 
of it to stick us in the shelter of the 
pines instead of higher up. There is 
rising ground close by, and the snow has 
stopped for a spell. I’m going to ex- 
plore.” 

Joan half-threw off the fur rug. 

“Let me come, too ; you might be lost, 
and then—” 

He leaned in and tucked the rug 
around her again. 

“I could see the lamp miles away. 
Stay where you are. [I shall not be 
more than five minutes or so.” 

“Do be careful. You wont go far? 
The light may be like a will o’ wisp, 
miles away.” 

“It’s quite near. I'll be careful— 
trust me.” 

He was gratified at her anxiety, un- 
til he recollected that it was mainly on 
her own account, which indeed it was. 
After he had gone, Joan lowered the 
window again and putting out her head, 
watched his progress. At the end of 
the long white pathway made by the 
lamplight, she lost sight of him. She 
was alone in the snowy wastes. The 
black darkness of the fir coppice terri- 
fied her. It loomed above her in a solid 
block, dense, impenetrable. All was 
silent but for a faint rustling among 
the undergrowth. Panic seized her. 
She was alone on Deadman’s Down! 
She fancied she heard the creaking of 
gibbet chains. And he did not return. 


SHE called out, but the quavering 
little sound returned to her, flung 
back into the car. She was desperately 
afraid. Her conscience grew acute. 
Having been carefully brought up, she 
understood that wrongdoers must pay 
the penalty. This was part of Aunt 
Harriet’s practical creed. Joan felt that 
her desire to shake off the commonplace 
had brought her to a pretty pass. Per- 
haps if she owned up at once, matters 
might improve. Perhaps, like the youth 
in “Excelsior,” he might never return 
from the heights, and she might be 
found frozen, a few days hence. 
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She dropped to her knees in the midst 
of the furs. For hours she had eaten 
nothing. She was still kneeling there, 
her head bowed to the opposite seat, 
when his voice at the window made her 
start up with a suppressed cry. She 
held onto his extended hand, interrupt- 
ing him in the news he had to impart. 

“There’s something I must tell you. 
Can’t you come in? I thought—I was 
afraid—” She choked a little, and he 
realized that she was actually crying 
and trembling all over. The hand grip- 
ping his was like fire. She looked such 
a scrap of a thing that he longed to pick 
her up and corafort her, like a child. 
Instead, he just spoke soothingly : 

“What can have happened? I’ve only 
been away ten minutes—twelve -and a 
half—no, fifteen.” 

She looked at the little clock fixed in 
the cushioned leather. 

“And it seemed like a year. It al- 
ways does when one’s conscience is 
bad.” 

He suppressed a smile and got in, sit- 
ting on the opposite seat and facing 
her. 

“Conscience ? 
these days?” 

“Most people, I suppose,” said Joan. 
She felt safer now. “But mine has 
never been quite so active as to-night.” 

“Why to-night ?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

He shook his head. To smile would 
have been the refinement of cruelty. 
She was, he discovered, entirely in 
earnest. She fumbled among the wrap- 
pings and finally brought out a letter, 
very crumpled. 

“This ds Mrs. Selwood’s letter.” 

“Yes?” 

“It only reached me this morning. 
Imagine! It seems a month ago, and 
she says in it that she still has only the 
knock-kneed pony and is as far as ever 
from owning a car, even a fourth-rate 
one—that she is not the kind that ever 
gets cars; that it has been a disastrous 
year for poultry, and at its best, poultry 
rarely runs to cars.” 

“Yes?” asked Armitage for the sec- 
ond time. 

“Well, don’t you see?” 

“What? That poultry—” 


But who owns one 
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“You are making it very hard for 
me.” Joan’s lips quivered. 

“I understand that Mrs. Selwood 
hasn’t a car, and entertains no hope of 
getting one.” 

She gazed at him. 

“And even now you don’t ,under- 
stand? Can’t you see that if I knew 
this morning she had no car, I must 
have known equally well this even- 
ing—” 

“Ves,” 

She made a little gesture of despair. 

“You are determined not to help me 
out. I pretended all the time that you 
had come to fetch me. I wanted to get 
away from that detestable little shed,. 
and I did not care how. So I pretended.’ 
I don’t know what made me. It was 
just as if I had to pretend—my con- 
science all went to pieces.” 

He laughed, actually laughed! 

“To tell you the truth, so did mine. 
Something took possession of me, too, 
and I felt I had just got to deceive you. 
I wanted to so badly that I pretended 
I knew Mrs. Selwood. I’ve heard of 
her and even, I fancy, seen her in the 
distance. I simply could not go away 
and leave you to freeze to death in that 
abominable place. My conscience would 
have troubled me all my life.” 

“Would it?” Joan’s lips parted in a 
smile. “It was nice of you to care. 
Most people would have gone away and 
left me to my freezing fate.” 

“Would they? I do not think so. 
Anyhow, now we've mutually con- 
fessed, I’ve some news for you.” 

“News?” 

“There’s a house the other side of 
the rising ground.” 

“Ts there?” 

“I can see a light, anyhow, quite a 
bright one, like a beacon.” 

“Far off ?” 

“Fairly near, but there is a good deal 
of snow in between. It is inconceivable 
that in so short a time, such an amount 
of snow should have fallen. Are you 
afraid to try?” 

“T am not if you are not,” said Joan. 

He looked down at her with a twinkle. 

“Well, I think if you can struggle 
through, I can. What is it ?—five-noth- 
ing against six-two?” 
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Joan colored. 

“Everyone thinks me so much smaller 
than I really am—five feet two. After 
all, you’re only a foot taller. It’s so un- 
fashionable to be little. Men always ad- 
mire tall girls best, don’t they?” 

“Not all men.” 

“Most,” said Joan, that delicious little 
smile curling the corners of her lips. 
“But Aunt Harriet always says that so 
long as one behaves nicely and does 
one’s.duty, looks do not signify. I’m 
so tired of doing my duty that I sup- 
pose it has made me enjoy my adven- 
ture all the more. I really can’t be 
sorry. I’ve never had an adventure all 
my life.” 

“How old are you?” asked Armitage 
quite simply. 

It was pleasant in the car. There 
seemed to be no particular hurry to- 
wards the beacon light. 

“Eighteen,” Joan replied with equal 
simplicity. 

“T am twenty-eight, and my name is 
Royce Villiers Armitage.” 

“Nice name! Mine is Joan Mary 
Ashcroft.” 

“Nice name,” he commented in his 
turn. “And have you many relations?” 

“Only Aunt Harriet and three cous- 
ins in Canada, whom I’ve never seen. 
And you?” 

He tapped them off on his fingers. 

“One brother, two uncles, a grand- 
mother whom I adore, and a score of 
cousins who don’t count.” 

He did not add that he also owned a 
fine place in the country and a big house 
in town and a yacht, and several other 
possessions of the rich man. 

“Did you come to meet anyone 
really?’ asked Joan. 

“My cousin.” 

“A girl?” 

Bi girl—one year older than your- 
self.” 

“Tall? Of course she is tall.” 

“Very tall.” 

“And—and—pretty ?” 

“Extremely plain.” 

For some extraordinary reason, Joan 
felt glad. 

“Aunt Harriet says that I am ex- 
tremely plain,” she said thoughtfully. 
“Is your cousin anything like me?” 
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“There is not a single point of resem- 
blance.” He marveled at Aunt Har- 
riet’s duplicity. “She is dark with a 
bright color and hair that is nearly 
black.” 

“I’ve always longed for black hair 
and a color.” 

“You needn’t.” 

“Where is your cousin?” 

“T haven’t the vaguest idea—some- 
where in comfort, that I’d wager. She 
always takes care of herself.” 

“T suppose it’s a good thing when 
girls can look after themselves,” said 
Joan rather wistfully. 

“Excellent, but if I were a girl, I’d 
rather be taken care of.” 

“Perhaps it is nicer,” agreed Joan, 
feeling no doubt in her own mind. 


BY the aid of the car’s mirror, she put 
on the furry little hat, tweaking 

it into position low down on her ears, 
and pushing aside a lock of russet-tinted 
hair, all in a natty little way that Armi- 
tage, watching her, found vastly tanta- 
lizing. He wondered if she did it on 
purpose to provoke him—then looked at 
the innocence of her eyes and wondered 
no longer. Much to his surprise, she 
proceeded to unbutton the fur coat. He- 
did not realize her intention until she 
had slipped one arm out of it. 

“What are you doing?” 

“It’s not my coat and the snow will 
harm it.” 

“Keep it on,” he commanded. “You 
will want it more than ever. You don’t 
realize how desperately cold it is. 


Ready ?” 
She took up her traveling-bag. 
“Must you have it?” ° 
“Of course. It has my money and a 


bangle and a silver watch and chain.” 

“Then we'll take it.” 

He asked himself how he was going 
to carry both. For that, in the long run, 
was what it would resolve itself into, 
he felt convinced. 

The car door swung open. Joan hesi- 
tated for the fraction of a minute. Ar- 
mitage did not like the thought of those 
little feet coming in contact with the 
cold ground. 

“Let me. carry you—the snow is so 
deep.” 
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Joan became a vivid pink. The mere 
suggestion scandalized her. 

“Oh, no!’ she exclaimed and stepped, 
ankle deep, into the snow. 

“Take my arm.” 

She obeyed, and together they strug- 
gled up the steep ground to the point 
of vantage. The wind blew shrewdly 
here, stinging their faces. Beneath 
shone the beacon, clear, unwavering. 

“What do you think they’ll say?” 
asked Joan breathlessly, as they stood 
looking over the snowy waste of Dead- 
man’s Down. 

“Say? They couldn’t refuse shelter 
on a night like this.” 

The descent was steeper and rougher. 
There were big stones and even boul- 
ders beneath the snow. Joan stumbled 
more than once, and when she stepped 
on a big stone that gave way beneath 
her tread, he put his arm round her and 
half-carried her down in a rush. Her 
head in its furry covering reached no 
higher than his heart. He felt ridic- 
ulously gay, every fiber at tension. 

“Oh,” said Joan breathlessly as he 
swept her along with an irresistible 
strength that took her breath away. 
How big and strong he was. She, in 
her turn, experienced a curious sense 
of exultation. In all her life, she had 
never felt so riotously happy, though 
her shoes were soaked with snow-water 
and her feet were ice-cold. Life with 
Aunt Harriet held no sparkle or youth. 
Every lilt of laughter was wrong. 
passionate revolt rose up in her, and 
without realizing it, she clung more 
tightly to his arm. 

“Tired?” he asked. 
you.” 

Joan thought there was an extraordi- 
nary kindness in his voice. 

“No, no,” she said hurriedly. “I’m 
not tired—I’m happy. It’s such a 
strange adventure, isn’t it?» I can 
hardly believe that it’s me, out so late 
and lost in the snow. Nothing of this 
kind has ever happened to me before.” 

Armitage swung her along with him. 

“Or to me. I’ve had adventures 
enough, traveling, heaps of them, big 
game shooting and so on, but not one 
has been half so thrilling as this ad- 
venture with you.” 


“Let me carry 
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“Truly?” She felt glad. 

“Truly. I’m enjoying every mo- 
ment.” 

Joan laughed beneath her breath. 
The sound set his pulses tingling. He 
wanted to pick her up and spare her 
little feet another step on the rough 
road; he wanted to say a dozen mad 
things, to ask her—he checked himself 
—not now; she was in his care. But 
he felt that to let her go from his life 
again was impossible. This was to be 
his first and last adventure in love. 


DOwN on the level again, a stone 
wall barred their way. They skirted 
it for a few yards and came to a gate, 
leading into what they concluded must 
be a garden path. Beyond was the 
house, and in an upper unshaded win- 
dow the beacon light shone clearly. 

Advancing nearer, they could distin- 
guish another light, a red glow in a 
room level with the hall door, as if from 
embers glowing warmly. 

Quite suddenly, Joan stood stock 
still. The adventure began to assume 
alarming proportions. 

“What will they say? Refuse to let 
us in? I would rather go back to the 
car.” 

_ He could feel her trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“If they refuse, we will go back to 
the car, but they can’t refuse.” 

She held on to a fold of his coat in 
childish fashion; it would not have sur- 
prised him in the least to see her finger 
go to her mouth. A clock in the hall 
struck ten distinct strokes. He pulled 
the bell. Instantly there were running 
footsteps, and the door was flung open. 

“T was afraid something dreadful had 
happened, Ma’am. The light’s been in 
the upper window these three hours.” 

Seeing strangers, the girl made a 
movement as if to close the door upon 
them. Behind her white-aproned figure 
lay all the comfort of a home. 

At the sound of Armitage’s voice, 
she hesitated. 

“Will you allow us to shelter here? 
The car has broken down.” 

“My mistress is out, sir, caught in 
the storm. I’ve orders not to admit 
anybody.” 
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“T am quite sure she would not re- 
fuse us shelter if she were here.” 

The girl looked distressed, but she 
held to her point. 

“T’ve had orders,” she began ; the hall 
door half-closed. 

Joan pulled at his coat. 

“I told you. Let’s go back to the 
car. It’s more friendly. Perhaps she 
would give us a slice of bread. I’m so 
hungry.” 

“Poor little girl,” said Armitage sav- 
agely, under his breath. 

But Joan heard, and all her tiredness 
and hunger seemed as nothing. 

“T’ll take responsibility,” said Armi- 
tage authoritatively. “This lady has had 
nothing to eat for hours. Perhaps your 
mistress is sheltering somewhere.” 

There was a sound outside; the gate 
clicked ; some one leading a small pony 
and trap came wearily up the path, talk- 
ing all the way. 

“T’m here, Amy, at last. I’ve had a 
terrible time—lost my way coming from 
the town, and only Bobby Boy’s instinct 
brought us home. There was no one at 
the station, and when I roused the sta- 
tion-master he said a young lady had 
been there. He and I hunted about. 
Poor unfortunate child, how am I to 
face her aunt?” 

She broke off. Joan had run for- 
ward. 

“Why, I never guessed this was your 
house! There’s such a lot to explain.” 

Mrs. Selwood, sturdy, weather- 
beaten, shrewd, caught her by the shoul- 
ders in the relief of her heart and shook 
her. 

“My dear, how glad Iam. I thought 
we should find you in the roads to- 
morrow, a little frozen heap. Come in, 
both of you, and tell me all about it. 
Amy wouldn’t let you in for suspicious 
characters? Good girl! Last time a 
silver salver disappeared. But suppose 
I'd lost you again! Come right in.” 


Alt that night the snow fell, and the 

next day, too, blotting out land- 
marks and piling up drifts against the 
hedge-rows. It was not until two days 
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later that a thaw set in and Armitage, 
accompanied by the village blacksmith, 
sallied forth to rescue the car. That 
vehicle, having completed its share in 
the adventure, speedily returned to the 
normal under the blacksmith’s manip- 
ulations. Even Armitage could now see 
how trifling had been the cause of the 
breakdown. But he bore the car no 
grudge. He brought it round to Mrs. 
Selwood’s gate. That lady was busy 
with the cautious Amy among the 
fowls, but Joan waited in the sitting- 
room to say good-by. And it was the 
little companion of his adventure he 
wanted most to see. 

Joan sighed to herself. The last few 
days had shown her how gay and happy 
and thrilling life under some conditions 
might prove. She had never been really 
young until now. Armitage, coming up 
the pathway, saw her face pressed 
against the window-pane. He did not 
intend to lose any time. Now that he 
had found the one woman, he meant to 
keep her. As he entered, she turned to 
say good-by, holding out her hand. But 
Armitage took them both and held them 
closely in his own, so closely that Joa 
quivered all over. i 

She seemed to have known him for 
years and years. He was so big, so 
kind and—yes—she told herself shame- 
facedly—so dear. She could have cried 
at the thought of good-by, but her pride 
kept her sedately quiet, and even 
slightly prim. Armitage smiled down 
at her. 

“Little fellow-adventurer, is it to be 
good-by for always?” 

She raised her eyes, pansy soft in a 
pale face. His arms went .round her 
and she clung to him half-sobbing as he 
stooped and kissed her. 

“T never supposed I could be so 
happy,” she told him presently. “It’s 
such a wonderful adventure to happen 
to me.” 

He smiled. 


“To both of us. Love is always 


a wonderful adventure—by far the 
most wonderful of all adventures, little 
Joan.” 








Rehearsing 


Five Vaudeville Orchestra 


YOU HEAR THINGS THAT YOU 
BELIEVE COULD ONLY COME 
FROM A LUNATIC ASYLUM 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 





PRETTY, tired looking girl 
A drifted down the stage with 
Ll] the grace of an April sun- 
beam, leaned over the darkened foot- 
lights and dropped a brass check into 
the orchestra leader’s palm. It was 
Monday-morning rehearsal in a vaude- 
ville theater. 

“Number one,” 
“Vat iss it?” 

“Song and dance. Special to open, 
change, ‘The Old Rag,’ clog, change, 
buck and wing, ‘Salamander Sarah’ to 
close. Play the special for the drum, 
please.” 

Was there ever such talk heard out- 
side of a lunatic asylum? Yet the leader 
seemed to understand; the orchestra 
began to play. The girl appeared to be 
talking or singing, but too low to be 
heard. Every little while she kicked out 
in a bored sort of way and the drummer 
rolled his drum or crashed his cym- 
bals. 

In the midst of a bar the girl stopped 
the orchestra and started it again, beat- 
ing time and singing softly while the 
leader watched her closely. Suddenly 
she crossed and spoke to the drummer, 
kneeling over the footlights. In a mo- 
ment she rose to her feet and announced 
cheerily : 

“Guess you’ve got it. Thanks.” 

A vaudeville act is not rehearsed on a 
Monday morning; it is the orchestra 
that is rehearsed. It takes about two 
minutes and eight seconds to rehearse 
a fifteen-minute song-and-dance act. 
This was confirmed when a man and 








smiled the leader. 


woman strolled down to the footlights, 
dropped in a check, handed over about 
ten pounds of music and bowed good-by 
so quickly that, even though the ob- 
server started for the first row when 
they began, he was still too late to catch 
a word. From that moment the ob- 
server began to have a deep respect for 
the Teutonic intellect that led that or- 
chestra. 

A big, burly man with a “stogie” ele- 
vated from the side of his mouth strode 
down to the leader. 

“Say, bo,” he called to a passing 
stage-hand, “shoot us a chair.” 

The boy sent a cane-seated chair 
whirling down-stage. The big man 
caught it deftly, swung it in front of 
the leader, presented his numbered 
check and began: 

“Say, you trap-drummer, over there! 
I’ve got one package of falls in this act 
that'll make your wrists sore. Ready 
every time that I tilt the chair on the 
table and keep it up, growing stronger 
and stronger, until I take the ‘Brodie;’ 
then ‘Props’ ’Il help out with the glass 
crash. Hey, ‘Props!’” the big fellow 
called. “Come to rehearsal!” 

“Props,” the nervous little property 
man, shuffled down-stage. There was 
talk of kick, fall-crash, rise, tilt, kick, 
fall-crash and double crash. A second’s 
conference on exits; and then the big 
man departed. 

The stage was as dark as the theater, 
save for a “bunch light” that stood in 
the wings, casting a great yellow ray 
across the darkness. It lighted up the 
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dirty white walls, the painted wings, a 
country road in the background, ghostly 
men carrying heavy trunks about and in 
the center a pile of cased scenery and 
properties. All through the dawn and 
early morning, transfer men had been 
bringing those trunks and cases from 
the railroads. 


THE stage door slammed and a young 

fellow hurried up to the stage man- 
ager, dropped his suit-case and received 
a brass check. These checks, similar in 
appearance to brass coat-checks, are 
given to performers in the order in 
which they arrive for rehearsal. First 
come, first served. 

This particular young man found the 
orchestra waiting for him. To the 
leader he explained that he was one of 
four acrobats, that they “worked” in 
a full stage, wood set, and could use 
any old music. He rehearsed like this: 

“Entrance—slow music. Bow—quick 

music. Fast all the way through to fin- 
’ ish. Hey, drummer, when I tumble, 
gimme a crash! When all four fall— 
double crash. The Rube and I fall— 
crash, crash. Other two fall together— 
double crash. On bow—orchestra, dou- 
ble forte. Tumble—forte crash. Cur- 
tain.” 

While’ the acrobat was talking over 
the footlights the scene of a great draw- 
ing-room, a beautiful interior, was being 
laid out by the stage-hands. The big 
back drop was unrolled from the tar- 
paulin, flat upon the floor, attached by 
tie-strings to a long -batten that de- 
scended from above, and with surpris- 
ing ease and speed was swung up from 
the floor out of sight in the flies. Then 
the wings, flat canvas pieces fourteen 
feet high and nearly six feet wide, 
nailed to two-inch frames, which 
formed the walls of the gorgeous room, 
were put, part on one side of the stage 
and part on the other, against the walls 
of the stage ready for instant use when 
the moment came to rear that house of 
cards. 

With the departure of the. acrobat 
and his myriad crashes, a pretty little 
singer and her dancing husband engaged 
the leader’s attention. He squinted 
over his glasses at them doubtfully. 
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“Good Gott!” he chuckled. “Why 
must ve rehearse vatt from ten years we 
haff known aldready? You make goodt 
and ve make goodt. Go vay!” 

“Only one change, Mr. George,” the 
little singer smiled happily: “We use a 
train of cars with the closing rag. It’s 
new. Please help us get over with all 
the orchestral effects you can dig up. 
Will you?” 

“Ve'll make it a riot; 
boys ?” 

“Sure!” they all grinned, pleasantly. 

“Now go vay,” waved Mr. George. 
“See, they all haff come now undt 
troubles I haff.” 

Performers were waiting on one 
side of the stage, and back near the 
wall a trim little woman was feeding 
a cageful of trained animals. The leader 
called Number Five and the woman 
came down-stage with a large white 
rat in her arms. 

“There isn’t anything you can do for. 
me, Mr. George, except when the big- 
gest rat pounds the bass drum, in time 
with you. The drummer might put in a 
tiny pound, if you think he can sneak it 
over. If you can’t, all right; but if you 
do, don’t bungle it.” 

“Ve'll try it. Vhere’s the moosic ?” 

“Haven't any. Give me ‘Hot Time in 
the Old Town’—you’ve got that. Here’s 
the music plot. You can’t miss it.” 

As she finished speaking, a brilliantly 
gowned woman came through the open 
door and swept across the stage. She 
carried a toy Pomeranian and was 
followed by a maid. No one seemed 
to notice her, and a cleaner was. rais- 
ing dust enough to ruin her gown. She 
made a wide detour, frowning. She 
stepped right into the path of hustling 
“Props.” 

“T am Miss 
haughtily. 

“How d’ye do?” murmured “Props” 
absent-mindedly, and kept straight 
upon his interrupted way. 

She stamped her foot and the maid 
trembled. Both looked around help- 
lessly. 

The stage manager was sitting in the 
center of a crowd of chatting perform- 
ers, his chair tilted back against the 
proscenium arch, a perfect picture of 


vont ve, 





,’ she announced 
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luxurious ease. The indignant lady 
spied him, jumped to the conclusion 
that he:must be a very big-man indeed, 
and -‘made straight for ‘his unprotected 
idleness. She stepped between an :old 
man and a young girl, and.announced : 

“I am Miss 

“Glad to have you with us,” smiled 
the stage manager, springing to his feet, 
and the little group gazed curiously at 
the owner of that famous name. Then 
the angry lady’s wrath boiled over: 

“IT am astounded that there are no 
preparations made to receive me,” she 
cried. “I will rehearse at once!” 

Some one in the group tittered, and 
she distributed icy stares impartially. 

The stage manager dropped into his 
chair with a grunt of surprise. He 
looked down at the floor and then 
looked up at her. 

“You may rehearse at any time,” he 
answered mildly, “—at any time after 
these other ladies and gentlemen are 
through.” 

“Have you the impudence to tell me 
that I—I must wait until after these— 
per-r-sons have finished ?” 

“That :is our rule; you arrived after 
they were here.” 

Every good vaudeville theater has a 
few certain definite rules. These rules 
are strictly followed. Outside of these 
few rales there is only one thing that 
governs—good-fellowship. 


BY this time the stage resembled 

primal chaos. The orchestra was 
busy with.a stout little man; “Props” 
was wrestling with the tricks of a min- 
iature train of cars; the stage carpenter 
had a snow-clad peak assembling back- 
stage; the center was cluttered -with 
unhung scenery. Upon this busy scene 
came.a woman. In one hand she carried 
a pail; in the other she flourished a 
mop. She planted herself squarely in 
front of Mr. Stage Manager. 

“When, I ask ye, when are ye goin’ 
to clear out this mess an’ give me an’ 
Mrs. Mulligan a chanst t’ clane up?” 

“Pete,” ithe stage manager called, 
“how dong : before you'll ‘have that last 
set hung?” 

“Ten minutes. Just ten minutes, Mrs. 
McCarthy.” 
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“That's what ye tould me lasht wake 
Monday. An’ “twas wan mortal hour I 
waited. An’ then I had t’ lave it go half 
done or the byes in the gallery would 
have caught me when the curtain went 
up. Where ye goin’?” 

“T'll be back in two minutes.” 

“No ye don’t! Ye shtay right here an’ 
hang it now!” 

Pete stayed and cleared the stage for 
Mrs. McCarthy. 

Back against the rear wall the car- 
penter and a crew of stage-hands had 
hoisted the snow-clad peak to its proper 
place above a mountain road that 
slanted down from a ten-foot height 
to the stage floor. Beside it a sweating 
mechanic ‘was bolting-on a “practical” 
waterfall. This waterfall ran under .a 
miniature bridge and was fitted with a 
pan reservoir from which an electric 
pump hoisted the water, over and over 
again, endlessly. When ready, the 
entire scene would be rolled down into 
place before the curtain, for the play. 

Over by the switchboard a young 
chap in overalls was engaged in earnest 
conversation with an elderly actor. 
They talked in terms of dawn, twilight, 
sunset and storm. The young man was 
recommending some particular brand 
of weather enthusiastically, exactly as 
if he were trying to sell the other man 
a thunder-storm. They argued excit- 
edly for a while and ended laughing, 
and the elderly man left.a printed slip 
of paper in the electrician’s hand. 

The lighting of every vaudeville act, 
whether for simple daylight or the most 
spectacular effects, is all carefully 
worked out and printed clearly with 
exact cues for every change. Conse- 
quently upon a Monday morning there 
is no need to rehearse the lighting ex- 
cept by word of mouth. The same is 
true of the spot-light. With.a sheaf of 

“plots,” as the slips are called, a spot- 
light man sits beside his machine and 
taking the acts in order as they come, 
follows the plots exactly, and there sel- 
dom is a mistake. 


"THE stage had now assumed a sem- 


blance of. order. The scrubwomen 
were.on their knees mopping up the 
dirt with great swishes of water: At 
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last Miss Headliner’s turn had arrived, 
and the orchestra was waiting. 

The leader rapped on his music- 
stand for attention, exactly as at per- 
formance, and the orchestra began to 
play. As the sweetness of her lovely 
voice soared through the empty theater, 
the musicians looked up delightedly and 
played as. they had not played before 
that day. 

This rehearsal was not a short-hand 
rehearsal, elaborated with pantomime, 
but the real thing. The orchestra that 
plays for Miss Headliner must know 
the shading of every note of every 
song. She is an artiste and she will have 
it so. Now her sweetness and charm 
wiped away the memory of her unfor- 
tunate entrance. She had learned the 
priceless value of a smile. 

If she had not been a newcomer fill- 
ing a few weeks at the end of an opera 
failure, Miss Headliner would have 
known what she had saved herself. Not 
least among the annoyances she had 
escaped was that of reading upon her 
own orchestrations the frank opinions 
the drummer and the trombone player 
pencil there. This is a playful habit 
most musicians have. It is an effective 
way to bring a naughty, haughty girl 
to a speedy realization of her faults. . 

A low rumbling of casters rolling 
across the stage mingled with the top 
notes of Miss, Headliner’s last song, and 
the whinny of a horse joined in the 
chorus. The equestrienne act had ar- 
rived. Madame, who rode bareback and 
turned all sorts of flips for the delight 
of the young, strolled down to the foot- 
lights and leaned against the pros- 
cenium arch listening with real pleas- 
ure to the lovely voice. Madame was 
a big, sleek woman, with a panther- 
like grace of movement. She and petite, 
pretty Miss Headliner made an inter- 
esting contrast. It is here in vaudeville 
that the ends of the earth meet. When 
the song was finished, Madame-of-the- 
horse patted her hands together softly, 
and Miss Headliner had the grace to 
smile her thanks. 

“Hello, George,” Madame said, drop- 
ping her check into the friendly hand. 
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“I’m next to closing. Play anything you 
want to. You know what I want.” 

“T'll gif you ‘Villum Tell’ to open 
and ‘Hearts and Flowers’ in der middle 
and some ‘Rigoletto’ to close, eh?” 

“Sure, that'll be fine,” smiled Ma- 
dame, and started to speak again, when 
she noticed that Mr. George was look- 
ing at his watch and growing red in 
the face. Suddenly he burst out: 

“Mark! Hey, Mark!” The stage 
manager stepped into view. “Ver der 
defil iss dot other act?” 

“Aint reported yet!” 

“Not here! Not here! Mein Gott, it’s 
time to have der lunch!” 

“Can’t help it, old man. You'll have 
to wait for the sauerkraut. It’s a new 
act. Got lots of new stuff, too. Can’t 
take any chance.” 

George sank back in his elevated 
chair and folded his hands over his 
violin, grumbling in half a dozen lan- 
guages. 

The stage manager himself began to 
grow anxious and consulted his watch 
every minute or so. As the minutes 
slowly ticked away he frowned omi- 
nously and began to complain audibly. 
He spoke of a fine. Behind the curtain 
the stage manager of a vaudeville thea- 
ter is endowed with the right of fining 
to uphold the rules that are necessary 
to the smooth running of the slfow. 

Suddenly the door banged open. A 
man and a woman rushed breathless 
across the stage. With grim humor 
George struck up the “Dead March” 
from “Saul.” There were hurried, 
breathless explanations of a two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-mile jump, stalled trains 
and creeping cabs. The stage manager 
casually mentioned the fine and smil- 
ingly forgave it. The delayed rehearsal 
was galloped through and the orches- 
tra ducked under its little door beneath 
the stage and rushed away for a hur- 
ried lunch. The orchestra’s Monday 
morning rehearsal was over. 

Slowly the curtain crept down, and 
the house manager opened the theater 
doors to the little waiting throng that 
always comes early for the Monday 
matinée. 
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THAIAAGS + OU CONF 
SEE: FRO: THE: SEALS 


By 


Verne Hardin Porter 


akes its lessons from 
W) oddly assorted and paradoxical 
| sources ; therefore why not 


from—the circus? I do not purpose 

being so commonplace as to write 

upon the European disaster ; I present 
these facts as having a certain bearing on 
phases of the show-world that the layman 
does not understand or try to understand. 
‘or while the adaptation of circus machin- 
ery to warfare came by chance, it 
proves that our showmen have 

created a wonder-work of organiza- 

tion that we haven’t taken the trouble to 
know, much less to appreciate. 

Over here we have accepted the circus as 
a national and natural consequence, as we 
accept almost everything except business de- 
pression and William Jennings Bryan. But 
in Europe the American circus has been 
viewed from an angle to square with first- 
hand amazement, which is a prelude to 
curiosity. 

For instance, w tute the Barnum & Bailey 
aggregation made triumphal progress (excus- 
ing such a pallid word for the whip-crack 
magic with which a tented spectacle flouts 
time and place) over Germany, a mystified 
Kaiser dispatched with it an impressively uni- 
formed investigating corps. Its report sub- 
mitted to him, he set: in motion a new 
maneuver for his armies—a process that has 
enabled the Prussians to achieve nearly the 
impossible of being in two places at one and 
the same time. 

“If I could handle an army as the American 
circus handles itself,” said Kaiser Wilhelm, 
“T could conquer the world.” 
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All four feet off the ground. 





Yet the circus as we see it from the 
tiers of seats, does not handle itself— 
not by about twenty per cent of its 
total expense. Robbed of that all-see- 
ing and all-providing directing power 
that so few know exists, it is as help- 
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carpenter-shop; in the stables, the 
equestrian director and his assistants 
are training the horses. 

In the executive offices, the real con- 
structive work is progressing. ‘There, 
six months before the opening of the 
next season, the campaign of the year 









less, as brainless, as a day-old babe. 
This mind and motive force is, in a 


phrase, “the ad- 
vance.” 

And it is the rela- 
tion of these two 
divisions — the 
“show” itseli (“back 
with it”) and the 
hundred or more 
white-collared tent- 
world aristocrats 
who seldom meet it 
the season round— 
from which the in- 
side story of the cir- 
cus takes shape. 


T is October; the 
circus season is 
over ; and by all laws 
as the layman knows 
them, “the world’s 
most stupendous ag- 
gregation of mar- 
vels” is hibernating. 
5 etal Far, far 
from that! 
Winter quarters is 


a-buzz. <A hundred 
men or more are re- 
pairing, regilding, 


to come is being mapped out. 





Some Circus Salaries 


These figures are approximate. 
There arc, of course, exceptions to 
this schedule. However, it shows 
fairly accurately the wages that are 
paid by the circus: 


Employment Wage per week 
Boss canvasman................. $50 3 
“Razorbacks,” “skinners,”’ 
plankmen, “‘roughnecks,”’ ani- 
mal men, bullmen and other 
laborers; waiters, peelers, etc. $3.50 to $5 
“Pony punks’ (boys who handle 


DID oc A taecteevscee $1.50 to $3 
Chefs, special cooks, etc......... $15 
NEC Sos a acs oi Wawles tenses $10 
Ushers who “double” as per- 

formers on trapeze, etc........ $15 to $20 


Ticket-sellers and ticket-takers . $10 to $20 
Premier wire-walker or rider... . $100 to $150 


ERMINE 55 ook ian cues $25 to $35 
Clowns (a few exceptions get as 
much as $100 a week) ......... $5 to $25 


Trapeze performers, “‘doubling” 
on the breakaway ladders..... $15 to $25 


REED, <a ccd anenvenavccs see . $10 to $20 
Riders, men and women ........ $15 to $25 
*Death-defiers—as low as....... $15 


*These performers who risk life and limb 
to give “thrills’’ to the circus, usually are 
paid less than the others. 


The 
manager is booking 
his “acts;” the gen- 
eral press-agent and 
his assistants are 
deep in the author- 
ship of “readers” 
and “feature stories” 
and planning picture 
displays and_post- 
ers; and last—and 
possibly most im- 
portant of all—the 
general agent is 
working out the big 
show’s routes. Yes 
—already! 

He is the field 
marshal; he must be 
little less than om- 
niscient. That is 
what he is paid for. 
He should know 
these United States 
as you know your 
back yard, from 
tank-town to me- 
tropolis. The data 
he calls to his aid 
are as carefully com- 
piled as, and of 
wider range than, a 





repainting, reroping 








census bureau re- 





and patching canvas, 
cutting and _iron- 
heading stakes and performing the mul- 
titude of tasks that only a million-dollar 
itinerant institution which comes apart 
and goes together as if by black art, re- 
quires. 

Perhaps the “big top,” with its five- 
thousand-dollar wealth of canvas which 
seldom outlasts a season, is being made 
anew. Wagons whose cost runs up to 
a thousand dollars each are being built 
from tire to tongue. Animals are being 
fattened—the lions on _horse-meat, 
which is the best substitute for their 
natural food, the zebra. New thrill- 
devices are being constructed in the 





port. For, while 
population is an important item, draw- 
ing-power is an all-important one. 
Crop and industrial conditions enter 
strongly into his calculations. Weather 
reports for years back show him where 
and when he may expect rain—which 
means, by the way, a fifty to seventy- 
five per cent fall-off in attendance. 
Confidential reports from railroads, 
covering every station on their lines, 
point to prosperity or the lack of it; 
hundreds of newspapers floating in, the 
year round, from cities of all classes, 
advise him as to local gatherings. Banks 
submit reports of financial conditions in 
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their respective local- 
ities; and even. the 
mayors and chiefs of 
police contribute their 
share of information, 
Driving through 
this mass of data, 
the general 
agent -ap- 
proaches the 
task of get- 
ting three 


hundred dollars, and it must play to from 

seven to eight thousand dollars a day six 

days in the week to make money. But 
a circus is so constructed that in a 
week of big business it can make up 
for three weeks of bad. 

When all is said and done, it is 
the general agent’s 
acumen that sends 
the show home flat 
or flush. 

Before the organ- 


hundred ization leaves its 
aon d winter quarters, 
eighty he has its route 


p ¢ f- definitely ar- 
ranged and 
contracted 
for up to 
about the 
middle of 








July. He 
has made 
arrange- 
These clowns -, oe t s 
we pul from With . the 
five to one hun- railroads 
dred dollars aweek— for haul- 
few even twenty-five. ing h is 
specials—at a cost of 
from five hundred 
to eight hundred 
dollars a day. 
Then .he enters 
into the work 
of taking out 
the show it- 
self. 
Between 
January 15 
and February 
15, dependent 
upon the open- 
ing date, he 
sends out the first 
of his lieutenants— 
the general contract- 
ing agent. With him 
and his assistants covering 


form- 
ances into a 
thirty - two - 
week season — 
and making from 
fifty thousand to a 
million dollars a 
year. He may 
reasonably ex- 
pect one or two 
losses each 
week, for his 

aggregation 

will have a 

daily ex- 

pense of from 

three thou- 
sand to. six 
thousand, five 















Their favorite food is horse- * 
flesh, for it is the nearest 
substitute for that of Photographs 
the zebra. These an- a 
imals cost $500 each. Chicago 
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alternate “dates,” the real 
battle begins. 


HIS means that “the ad- 

vance” is actively at work. 
This corps, consisting of from 
one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five men, is headed 
by the directing powers of the 
circus. The general agent is 
in supreme command, and he 
and his different lieutenants— 
the general contracting 
agent, the general press- 
agent, the general excursion 
agent, the advertising-car 
managers, the “opposition bri- 
gade” captains, the “pro- 
grammers”’ and checkers-up— 
‘represent an expense of 
about one thousand 
dollars a day. 


Twenty per P| r 





cent of the 










,Photographs 
by Burke & 
Atwell, 
Chicago 


organ- 
ization’s 
transporta- 
tion outlay 
goes into mileage 
for them. With the 










W. F. (“Buf- 

falo Bill”) Cody 
telling a frontier story 
to two of his small admirers. 


















manager, the equestrian director (one 
might call him the stage manager) and 
perhaps two or. three performers, they 
command the high salaries in the circus 


world. 
Their work begins in earnest with the 
general contracting agent. Except 


for the “twenty-four-hour” man, he is 
the hardest worked individual in the 
circus sphere. He drops into your city 
fresh and buoyant, and very, very sure 
of himself; and as he is at best a finan- 
cier, he goes into the money question 
first. 

What are the costs of the city, county 


Too much! That is his common la- 
ment. “They must be reduced,” he will 
invariably declare, “or we wont come 
in here.” He interviews mayors, an oc- 
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A three-thousand-dollar, top-price elephant taking his daily bath. 


casional governor, city and county 
clerks, calls special council meetings, 
and uses every possible means to get a 
license-fee reduction. That is part of 
his business. Failing, he usually leaves 
the matter in abeyance for the arrival 
of the show’s legal adjuster—the 
“fixer” or “mender,” to the circus man. 
The contracting agent goes to the 
liveryman and lays out country routes 
for the billposters that are to follow in 
the first advertising car, and he con- 
tracts for rates. He sees that water is 
piped to the circus grounds (they don’t 
carry water to the elephants these 
days); he drives out to “the lot’— 
every town has one—and measures it 
to find if his five-hundred-by-three-hun- 
dred-foot attraction can get on it; then 
he proceeds to try to get it for a rental 
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as low as human avarice will allow, 
ranging from fifteen to two hundred 
and fifty dollars a day—which shows 
the range of avarice. 

Perhaps he finds that Farmer Brown 
has planted “the lot” in alfalfa this year. 
There are other lots, of course; but the 
people are accustomed to going to 
circuses on Farmer Brown's lot. So 
the contracting agent buys Farmer 
Brown’s crop and rents the lot. Then 
he writes back to the “twenty-four- 
hour” man to arrange to have the al- 
falfa harvested the day before the cir- 
cus arrives. Maybe there are stumps 
on the lot: back goes a letter to contract 
to have these stumps dynamited. Or 
perhaps it is necessary for a street or 
two to be closed so that two lots may 
be connected. Permission is not always 
easy to get. But the contracting agent 
gets it. 

Sometimes — aye, frequently — the 
neighbors object to a circus in their 
midst. So the contracting agent lays 
wires to fight possible injunction pro- 
ceedings. Or a circus that came before 
was followed by burglars and _ pick- 
pockets. So he must satisfy the author- 
ities that his circus never brings such a 
calamity upon the community. And he 
must induce the chief of police and the 
fire warden to give permission for the 
“programmers” and “bannerers,’ who 
are to follow later on, to distribute 
handbills and taek cloth banners around 
the city. He contracts for hay and 
grain and fodder for the animals, and 
food for the humans; he visits the rail- 
road’s unloading “spot” and drives 
thence to “the lot,” that he may report 
on the distance, the condition of the 
connecting streets and the topography. 
He visits the city billposters and con- 
tracts with them for space and _ loca- 
tions, and— 

With these and a multitude of other 
employments exhausted, he is ready for 
his reports : 


To the Circus Manager: Telling him 
the location of “the lot,” its distance 
from the unloading place, whether the 
intervening streets are paved, what 


grades, the size and character of the 
show-grounds, the route of the parade,— 
which has been arranged with the chief 
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of police—the location of the water- 
pipes, etc., etc. 

To the General Agent: Covering every 
phase of his activity, and especially on 
local conditions, industrial and agricul- 
tural, local or near-by events that may 
draw from the circus, weather prospects, 
etc. 

To the Manager of Advertising Car 
No. 1: Telling him where and when 
liverymen will meet his billposters to 
take them over country routes, what city 
billboard space has been purchased and 
where, prospective locations for litho- 
graphs and banners, etc., etc. 

To the Manager of Advertising Car 
No. 2: Giving him a list of data given 
Car No. 1, and further information cov- 
ering the biiling of railroad towns. 

To the Manager of Advertising Car 
No. 3: Much the same as to the man- 
agers of the first two cars. 

To the “Twenty-four-hour” Man: 
Concerning licenses, the grounds, the 
parade route, contracts for fodder and 
provisions and all matters that should be 
checked up or arranged before the arri- 
val of the circus. 

To the “Programmers” and Checkers- 
Up: The first being given information 
as to how best to handbill the town; the 
second informed of all work laid out for 
the advertising cars, so that it can be 
checked up. 

To the “Opposition Brigade” Cap- 
tains: Informing them when rival cir- 
cuses, which they must fight, will show, 
accompanied by all information sent to 
the advertising-car managers. 


After that, he can rest until he 
reaches the next town. 

He is followed by the contracting 
press-agent, who signs contracts for 
certain space in the newspapers and 
trade publications and “plants” the first 
installment of press matter with the 
dramatic or city editors. 

By this time—six or eight weeks 
before the arrival of the circus—the 
general agent has learned, through the 
railway offices, when and where other 
circuses have contracts for movements 
in the same territory. Whether these 
rival attractions be a month ahead of 
him or a month behind, he begins wag- 
ing his fight, largely by means of pub- 
licity. And it is here that the “opposi- 
tion brigades” figure. They may be 
shot from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon, to “cover” the “opposition’s” 
territory with posters and lithographs 
and banners and the like—everywhere 
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o’clock, the 





and anywhere. It is a matter of getting car man- 














ahead of the other fellow and cover- m ager stirred 
ing up all available space. Ey up his twenty - five 
And now the advertising cars begin ,* sub- ordinates 





and _ started 
them out. 


to arrive. 

















HEN you go to bed at night, One group 

your neighbor’s barn is its of “Daub 
usual, undecorative, weather- Broth- 
soiled self. In the morning when ers,” as 
you arise, it is a veritable volcano the circus 
of colors from _ thirty-two-sheet knows the 
posters to date-bills. You wonder mildly what billposters, 
has happened and how it was done—now don’t is assigned 
you? under the 






What has occurred is this: At two o’clock leader- 
that morning, Bells & Binglings’ advertising 
car No. 1, three weeks ahead of 
the show, was sidetracked at 
Centerville, twenty miles 


from your farm. At four 













ship of a 
boss poster 
to cover 
the city 
“locations” 
for which 

the con- 

tracting 









Being brushed 
up (with a 
broom) for the 
parade. He 
has been toss- 
ing straw on 
his back to 
keep off the 
flies. 














Photograph 
by Burke & 
Atwell, 
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agent has arranged. (These, in pass- 
ing, are the only ones for which the 
circus pays money. All others are 
obtained through “ducats,” as some 
call a pass.) 

Another group, the “tack spitters,” 
is assigned to bannering, working 
under the leadership of the “banner 
squarer,” who doles out passes for 
locations, each pass-stub, when 
signed, constituting a contract be- 
tween the circus and the owner of 
the location. Still another group 
works at “lithographing”—placing 
announcement-cards and small post- 
ers in windows. 

And still another group divides 
and travels over the country districts 
for a radius of about twenty miles. 
Some of these called on your neigh- 
bor. They did not post without per- 
mission. He probably got two passes 
in payment. 

Consider now, in this connection, 
that printing alone costs a circus be- 
tween fifty and one hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually. Billboard 
space for a period of three weeks 
runs from six cents a sheet (about 
twenty-three by thirty-six inches) to 
twenty cents a sheet. Any circus of 

conse- 

ad quence 

will 

use at least one thou- 

_ Slid- sand sheets in one 

a = city; and frequently 

from the trapeze, Ole uses as much as 

i five thousand sheets. 
This paper, printed, costs the circus 
from a cent and a half a sheet for 
date-sheets to six cents a sheet for 
highly colored posters. In addition 
to this expense, you may add the 
wages of the posters—sixty dollars 
a month each, with an allowance of 
seventy-five cents a day for sleeping 
accommodations and forty cents for 
meals. 

Date-sheets on street-cars_fre- 
quently cost a dollar a day for each 
one displayed. Newspaper space, 
too, adds greatly to the cost of city 
aa advertising. 
byBurke& | And do you realize what 


Chiago all this is for?—simply to 























get people to come to town to see the 
parade. ; 


ALMOST simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of advertising car No. 2 comes 
the general press-agent. His work is to ar- 
range for newspaper publicity that will 
continue until the arrival of the circus. 
Passes play an important part in his la- 
bors; many of the circus advertisements 
you see in the smaller weeklies are paid 
for in this way. 

The excursion agent probably is al- 
ready busy in the city. His work is to 
get special railroad rates from neighbor- 
ing towns. And his position is more im- 
portant than appears at first glance. 
Through his efforts, for instance, one 
circus—Sells-Floto—played in a town 
- of five thousand population to a day’s 
business of nineteen thousand dollars, 
meaning the attendance of from twenty 
thousand to twenty-three thousand per- 
sons—explaining why drawing-power is 
the chief item in planning an itinerary. 

He contracts for the printing of hand- 
bills and circulars advertising the excur- 
sions, he has arranged. And these adver- 
tising car No. 2, with a crew of fifteen 
or so, puts out. Besides this, No. 2 car, 
appearing two weeks ahead of the show, 
“does the rails”—confining its billposting 
to the smaller towns along the railroads 
leading into the city where the circus is 
to play. Also it may take additional city 
billboard space. Its crew does 
not work into the country dis- On the tra- 
tricts. . peze—photo- 

It is followed in a day or so eer my 

“ ”9 she is swing- 
by the “second-story” man, an- ing, 
other press-agent, who calls on 
the newspapers, distributes more press 
matter and more engravings, and checks 
up back-date issues. 

A week before the circus, advertis- 
ing car No. 3 appears, carrying a 
crew of twenty men or so. Its work 
is to do everything that the other 
cars have not done, besides re- 
covering, repairing and find- Pa 
ing new locations. ; 

And a day or so later, the “pro- 
grammers” and the checkers-up 
rush in. The first, doling out photograph 
passes as pay, organize gangs of “stwe, 
boys to distribute handbills over “““*° 
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the city. The checkers-up see that the 
advertising cars and “opposition bri- 
gades” have done their duty. _ 

I have already said that the “twenty- 
four-hour” man is the hardest worker 
on the circus staff. He arrives between 
twenty-four and forty-eight hours be- 
fore the circus, and it is his duty to 
see that all is shipshape and ready. If 
“the lot” has a ravine running through 
it, he must organize a force to fill it 
up; he must harvest the alfalfa the con- 
tracting agent has bought; he smooths, 
placates, adds new contracts, argues, 
fights and fumes. But he cannot fail. 
That word isn’t in the circus vocab- 
ulary. : 

He ends “the advance.” 


ETWEEN three and four o’clock in 

the morning, the first section of the 
circus train arrives. In charge of a 
trainmaster—as is each section—and 
with its crew of “razorbacks” ‘and other 
workmen, each under a division boss, 
it brings the cookhouse, the menagerie 
(because it was first down the night 
before), the animals, parade wagons 
and like paraphernalia. Whether it has 
been a ten-hour run or a two-hour run, 
whether the men have had fifteen hours 
of sleep or fifteen minutes, makes no 
difference ; they must be up and ready 
to jump off and get at work the instant 
the train stops. 

The cook-wagon and mess-tent and 
their equipment are the first off, for its 
crew of twenty-five chefs, assistant 
cooks, waiters, peelers and all, have an 
early morning job of feeding some 
thousand or fifteen hundred persons. 
At the circus grounds, the day’s sup- 
plies are waiting, having been con- 
tracted for by the contract agent, finally 
gone over by the “twenty-four-hour” 
man, and inspected by the steward. In 
one wagon, whose sides let down and 
form platforms upon which the chefs 
work, are the great ranges; in another 
are the steam-tables. Soups and stews 
are heated in large pots set over fires 
built on the ground...... The Sells- 
Floto circus spends thirty-three cents 
for each one of the meals it serves to 
its employees. 

“The lot” has been laid out and 
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marked with iron-stemmed flags by the 
superintendent, or boss canvasman. Up 
goes the mess-tent first, and next the 
horse-tents. All of the others go up 
in the order of their arrival, the “big 
top” last, for it has been the last down 
the night before. Almost before break- 
fast is served, the tented city has been 
built. 

And it is at breakfast—as, of course, 
at the other meals—that the circus 
draws its class lines. At the long, white- 
clothed table, with silver knives and 
forks and spoons, eat the executive staff 
—the manager, the press-agent with the 
show, the auditor, the treasurer and the 
legal adjuster. At others, red-clothed, 
with china dishes and steel knives and 
forks, the performers, ushers, ticket-tak- 
ers and sellers, and certain others of the 
middle class, eat. And, finally, at other 
tables, with granite dishes and oilcloth 
covering the boards, the laborers eat. 

Every department of the circus has 
its head, and there is no closer distinc- 
tion drawn than at the dining-board. 
Over the circus itself is the manager; 
the general agent is in charge of “the 
advance ;” the general contracting 
agent holds sway over all his assist- 
ants; the general press-agent manages 
his editorial staff ; car managers handle 
their billposters and tackers; a train- 
master controls the workmen assigned 
to each train, and supervises the load- 
ing and unloading ; the boss canvasman 
commands the “‘razorbacks” and builds 
and tears. down the tents; the boss 
blacksmith has his staff; there is a boss 
hostler for all the horse-handlers; a 
boss animal-man for the animal-tend- 
ers; a boss “skinner,” a boss property- 
man and a host of others. The eques- 
trian director—and not the announcer: 
he is paid a salary to do nothing else 
but announce—handles all details of the 
performances and parades. 


MEANWHILE, the legal adjuster or 
“fixer” or “mender’—whichever 
you will—has been busy. (All of his 
knowledge of law usually has been 
picked up by rough experiefice.) He 
has gone to the chief of police first 
off to arrange for police protection at 
the grounds. He distributes a block of 























tickets among the officers, for it is fre- 
quently helpful to hold the interest of 
the authorities. Next he establishes the 
correctness of all license arrangements. 
He has a talk with the mayor and gives 
him tickets. The sheriff must have his 
share—in fact, all of the city and 
county officers must be provided for. 
(For one day’s run in the average-sized 
town, a circus will distribute, for all pur- 
poses, as many as one thousand passes. ) 


OUTINE duties completed, the “fix- 
er” waits for something to happen. 
And it generally does. Everything will 
be calm; the sun will be shining ; crowds 
will be pouring into the tents; every- 
one is smiling. Then a woman will 
inform a stake-driver that she demands 
five hundred dollars as damages for de- 
struction of property. The stake-driver 
will escort her politely to the “fixer.” 

He is ready for her. He usually 
knows just what she is going to say, 
how she will say it, and why—why, be- 
cause nearly everyone in this world—if 
you believe a showman—considers the 
circus legitimate prey ; they all feel they 
have a legal and moral right to rob it. 

But back to the woman complainant. 
Horrors! 

“Now, lookee here, you circus fel- 
lers,” she will say. (The stake-driver 
would have called her a “yap” or a 
“towner.”) “One of your tarnation bill- 
posters went into my store-building and 
put a nasty sign up in the window. He 
didn’t ask me for permission or any- 
thing—and—and it will cost you just 
five hundred dollars!” 

The “fixer” regards her sadly. Then 
he investigates: the records are at hand, 
sent back by the advertising-car man- 
agers. He finds that she was not at 
home when the billposter called, that he 
inquired next door and her neighbor 
told him there would be no objection to 
putting cards in the vacant store’s win- 
dows. So he had left the tickets with 
the neighbor and she had signed for 
them. 

Angrier still, at the circus and now at 
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her neighbor too, the woman goes to 
the sheriff and gets out an attachment 
against the circus. Wherefore the 
“fixer” settles with her for from one 
to five dollars, or gives a bond lifting 
the attachment. 

Or a stake may have been driven just 
across the circus lot’s line in some one’s 
field. Ordinarily you could dig a well 
on the property and not a word said. 
But the dinged circus has done it! The 
owner wants from fifty to one hundred 
dollars in damages. He may get five 
dollars, for the circus usually settles 
rather than go into court. It hasn’t 
time. 


THERS threaten suit because the 

elephants in the parade they went to 
see, frightened their children. Horse 
owners, not heeding the warning of 
the criers in advance of the parade— 
“Watch your horses! The elephants 
are coming!”’—would bring suit be- 
cause their animals bolted. These are 
a few of several hundred varieties. 
But do most of them recover damages? 
They do not! When one of them does, 
he taps the fund which is taken out of 
the general expense every day—the 
“shake-down” fund, it is called. 

Before the “fixer” is dismissed, look 
to his source of remuneration. Some- 
times he is paid a regular salary ; more 
often he works on a commission—so 
much for so much saved the circus ; and 
two or three of them are quite well con- 
tent to be paid by being given the 
money-lending privilege for the show— 
a fee of fifty cents a week for each dol- 
lar they lend to the employees. They 
collect from the pay-wagon each week, 
and not from the employee himself. 
This privilege is worth about a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week with a 
large circus. Oh, the “fixer” is quite 
a business man. He gets splendid 
training. 

And so here you have a sketch—if 
a bit digressive and given to certain 
trivialities—of the organization of the 
American circus. 








Photograph copyright by Foulsham & 
Ranfield, 1.td., London 





ELSIE JANIS— 


Dramatic Star 


F ESIE JANIS returns 
to us, after her tri- 
umphs in London, a 
dramatic actress. Charles 
Dillingham has an- 
nounced her as the star 
in a new comedy, “The 
Missing Link.” Aye, 
there will be musical 
trimmings, but these 
only in the last act. 

Only excepting Ethel 
Levey, Miss Janis has 
probably been the most 
popular American mu- 
sical-comedy actress to 
grace the English stage. 
She received the per- 
sonal compliments of 
King George and Queen 
Mary; minor -royalty 
made a tremendous to- 
do over her; and every- 
one, it seemed, packed 
the theaters in which she 
played. 

When Sarah Bern- 
hardt submitted to the 
operation that cost her 
one limb, Miss Janis was 
doing an imitation of the 
great French actress. 
Out of respect she dis- 
continued the imitation 
during Bernhardt’s  ill- 
ness. But the Divine Sa- 
rah heard of it, and from 
her sickbed she cabled: 


Please continue imit- 
ation. It is so clever, I 
am told, that it is a 
compliment to me. I 
hope to see it myself 
soon. 


Here’s hoping a full 
measure of success for 
Miss Janis in her new 
field of theatric  en- 
deavor. 
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Mrs. 


Vining Goes 


Summer Boarding 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS, 


AND SEVEN GIRLS 


AND THREE MEN-—-THE SECOND OF A 
DELIGHTFUL SERTES -OF SHORT STORTES 


ay Wealte-r 


Author of ‘ Doors That Never Open Again,”’ “* 





|“ \OSITIVELY, I think this is 
| P the dullest resort | was ever 
o —| at!” For the twentieth time, 
Miss Melba McGann, of Poughkeepsie, 
dropped her crochet into her lap, kicked 
her canvas oxfords petulantly against 
the porch-rail, and stared off at the 
peaceful New Hampshire lake whose 
shores were deeply shadowed with the 
declining sun. “Seven girls and three 
men—if you count that ridiculous pro- 
fessor! I suppose we'll have salmon 
salad and blueberry cake again for sup- 
per. Where I was last season, they 
used to give us ice cream for dinner 
every night. I don’t know why I came 
here, when I had a chance to go down 

the Shore with the Chaunceys—you re- 
member I was telling you, Miss Dobson, 
in the jewelry business in Attleboro— 
perfectly lovely people, and they urged 
me, too.” 

A subdued titter ran around the 
piazza. ‘Well, why didn’t you?” ven- 
tured a ribald voice. 

“TIsn’t it a gorgeous sunset?’ inter- 
posed little Mrs. Peters tactfully. “Do 
they say it’s clear to-morrow when it 
sets red, or don’t they ?” 

“Where’s Mrs. Vi ining this after- 
noon ?” 

“Out canoeing with Mr. 
suppose—”’ 

“Mercy! In this hot sun? She must 
think a lot about her complexion.” 

“There are other things, my dear, 
she doesn’t think a lot about. If you 
ask me—” 











Lane, I 


Jones 


Mrs. Vining Intervenes,’’ etc. 


“They aren't canoeing ; they’re fish- 
ing—all of them.” 

“Who do you mean—all ?” 

“Why, Apollo and that College Kid 
and the Professor.” 

“T don’t see why you're all the time 
calling Paul Lane an Apollo,” sniffed 
Miss McGann; “J don’t think he’s a bit 
good looking.” 

“Well, I was going to tell you, my 
dear: when I was down to the wharf 
after dinner, they had a flat-bottomed 
scow down there and they were getting 
their bait ready.” 

“You don’t think Mrs. Vining’d actu- 
ally put an angleworm on a hook?” 
squirmed little Mrs. Peters. “It hardly 
seems ladylike.” 

“Nonsense!” squelched Miss Dobson. 
“Mrs. Vining’s the best sport at the 
Inn. I wish I had the nerve to canoe 
and swim the way she does.” 

“I’ve heard she’s a widow, dreadfully 
rich—real estate or something in the 
Middle West.” 

“Well, if 7 had a car and a chauf- 
feur,” proclaimed Melba fervidly, “it 
wouldn’t take me long to get out of 
here.” 

Miss Dobson murmured something 
about “other avenues of exit,” which 
was lost in a squeal from Amie Par- 
tridge. “Oh, there they come now! 
Don’t they look as if they’d just been 
having the best time? I don’t see how 
she does it. Mr. Stanton had me out 
paddling last week, and my nose isn’t 
through peeling yet.” 
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the keel grounded sharply. The water looked deep, 


“ We've struck on something.” A hundred feet from shore 
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and foam broke on rocks to the right. ning stood up, poised an instant on the gunwale, and went over. 
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“Oh, there they come, all right,” 
Gertie Darrell’s voice piped enviously, 
“the aristocracy of the Inn! If you 
smile your sweetest, Miss Dobson, 
maybe Mrs. Vining’ll ask you out riding 
after supper.” 

“T suppose Paul’ll go right through 
to his mamma. He never wastes much 
time on us. What college does that M 
on Mr. Stanton’s cap stand for, 
anyway ?” 

As the quartette came up the lawn, 
the Professor held up their catch. “Fish 
for breakfast! Look, here’s a two- 
pound bass. Izaak Walton’s got 
nothing on Paul.” 

“Where were you, anyhow ?” 

Mr. Stanton threw himself on the 
porch luxuriously. “Gad, I don’t know: 
‘way ‘round the point somewhere. Mrs. 
Vining and I rowed, and Soctology here 
and Lane did the fishing. I hope they 
have some of those caraway-seed 
cookies for supper. I’m good for a 
dozen. Some trip! You girls’d ought 
to have been along.” 

“Mebbe we would, if 
asked!” cooed Miss Darrell. 

“Like time you would!” laughed 
Stanton. ‘Say, Miss Dobson, I’ve got 
a good one on her. Saturday I had her 
out in a skiff twenty feet from shore, 
and the mail-boat came along and 
kicked up a little wash; and she stood 
right up and hollered, ‘Take me in! 
Take me in! We're going to 
swamp.’ ” 

Melba looked. up at Mrs. Vining 
sweetly. “You'd better go and dress 
for supper, dear. The first bell’s rung. 
I think the water makes a person look 
awfully blowsy.” 

Paul Lane had gone ahead to his 
mother. She was a semi-invalid and 
had a quiet room in an ell of the house. 
At supper she could scarcely eat for 
beaming upon him fondly. “Easy to 
see what shé lives for, poor soul,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Peters to Miss Dobson. 
“Aren’t they genteel, though ?” 

“She’s all that brings a boy like Paul 
to this backwoods. I fancy he’d be 
noticed in Bar Harbor or anywhere.” 

The clan assembled on the’ piazza 
after dessert, with Melba triumphant. 
“T told you—blueberry cake again! 


we'd been 
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Does anybody want a _ rubber of 
auction ?” 

“This lovely night!” 

“Let’s all go down to the wharf and 
look at the moon.” 

“Oh, girls, I wish we could dance!” 

“Well, there’s a talking-machine here. 
We could—if the men weren't all 
sticks.” 

“Not so loud! 
peared with Amie Partridge. 
one partner gone.” 

“Wouldn’t some of you like an auto- 
ride?” spoke up Mrs. Vining. 

“How lovely of you, my dear!” 
Melba sprang to the fore. “I’m sure 
I'd just adore to. Gertie, get your 
sweater ; it'll be cool along the water. 
Oh, Mrs. Vining, if we could take the 
lower road, I’ve got some friends in a 
cottage over beyond the point—per- 
fectly charming people, from Cohoes; 
I’m sure we’d enjoy meeting them; and 
they might come over and take us riding 
in their power-boat some day.” 

When the chauffeur brought around 
the car, Melba appropriated the front 
seat. Mrs. Vining helped Mrs. Lane 
and Mrs. Peters into the tonneau. 
Gertie Darrell wedged in between, as 
she explained, “to keep them from 
jouncing.” And Amie and Mr. Stan- 
ton, who had mysteriously appeared at 
the magic word “auto,” occupied the 
folding-chairs. The machine moved off 
amid gleeful shouts. 

“Why, we haven’t any room for Mrs. 
Vining herself!” 

“You wont mind if we’re late, will 
you?” 

“Really, we’d oughtn’t to leave the 
Professor and Miss Dobson alone!” 


Mr. Stanton’s disap- 
There’s 


S the car vanished in a cloud of 

dust, the Professor turned to the 
trio who were left. “Now that we're rid 
of those parakeets,” he grinned, “let’s 
take a stroll to the wharf.” 

They sat down on a luggage-truck 
and looked out for a while at the moon- 
light rippling the dark water, with a 
rock silhouetted here and there against 
the deep shadows of the pines. 

It was Miss Dobson who spoke first. 
“Tt’s a beautiful place, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” amended the Professor, “but 
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it’s like most beautiful places: the 
people that come to them spoil them.” 

“Amen for Melba!” echoed Paul. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Vining thought- 
fully, “they aren’t any more objection- 
able to us than we are to them. Summer 
boarding makes strange bedfellows. 
I’ve wondered a good deal what brings 
people to a spot like the Mascot Inn.” 

“Let’s try it on ourselves,” advised 
the practical Miss Dobson. “For in- 
stance, you, Lady Bountiful?” 

Mrs. Vining laughed. “I came here 
from a hotel in the White Mountains, 
rather a fashionable hotel that I’ve 
always wanted to go back to since I was 
a boarding-school girl. But the charm 
was quite gone. I found only a lot of 
elegantly upholstered people doing a lot 
of elegantly upholstered things—not a 
bit of real fun or humanity ; so I packed 
my trunk and came away here because 
the housekeeper told me she had a sister 
who’d stayed around the lake, and you 
‘got a lot for your money.’ ” 

“And bless you, you do—a lot that 
isn’t in the prospectus! Now, Pro- 
fessor !” 

“Just a happenstance in my case. I 
was planning a walking tour through 
the Notch with a friend who was to 
join me on the lake over Sunday. He 
telegraphed that sickness in his family 
would prevent him. So I got in a blue 
funk—you know how you feel when 
anything you’ve counted on very much 
goes wrong—and jumped on a boat the 
next morning and told them to let me 
off any place where there was a beach 
and a canoe.” 

“Hmm, Professor—callous! Never 
a thought for the fair creatures that lie 
in ambush for pedagogues ?” . 

Paul didn’t wait to be asked. 
“Mother’s cooped up in a city flat all 
winter, and I just wanted to get her 
away somewhere to country board and 
a view. I’d thought a little of a Great 
Lakes cruise with some of the boys for 
myself, but—she didn’t seem to want to 
come up here alone, and—” 

His voice died away dejectedly. 
“You’re in college, Lane?” asked the 
Professor. 

“Yes, but I—don’t know that [’ll— 
ever finish.” 
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There was a moment’s delicate pause. 
Then Mrs. Vining suggested, “You 
haven’t told us yet, Miss Dobson, why 

ri 5 ed 

“Perfectly simple! I came to the Inn 
because old maids always go summer 
boarding. I’ve been around here before, 
down on the Cape, and up York State. 
It was simply a case of eeny-meeny- 
miny-mo, and this time my mother told 
me to take this one.” 


MBS. VINING looked over the group 

thoughtfully. “Well, wherever ‘we 
came from, somehow we seem to under- 
stand each other better than the rest.” 
She paused dubiously—then went on: 
“There’s a matter I’ve had on my mind 
the last twenty-four hours or so. I’m 
not sure I ought to mention it; but I’ve 
thought perhaps some of you could 
advise me.” 

“Mr. Stanton proposed to you?” 
demanded Miss Dobson. “Or is the 
a" trying to sell you a shore 
ot?” 

“Nothing quite so inconsequential,” 
smiled Mrs. Vining a little soberly. “Or 
perhaps I should say more inconsequen- 
tial. At any rate, Saturday afternoon 
I had a twenty-dollar bill in my party- 
case, and to-day it’s gone.” 

The Professor whistled. Paul 
jumped up with a nervous, “Gee, you 
don’t think it was stolen, do you?” Miss 
Dobson involuntarily clapped her hand 
to her wrist-bag. 

“T don’t like to think so, but I can’t 
very well help it. I’m sure I remember 
tucking the money away there when I 
put on my bathing-suit.” 

“Why, I recollect perfectly!” cried 
Miss Dobson. “We were ali sitting on 
the rocks, and you gave the case to Mrs. 
Peters to hold; and when you came out 
of the water, you asked her for your 
bath-key, and she almost dropped the 
bill in the lake. Don’t you remember, 
Mr. Lane?” 

“No, but I mightn’t. I’d been in the 
water too long and was in an awful 
hurry to get dressed.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked the 
Professor. 

“Tt couldn’t be Nellie, that makes.up 
the rooms,” decided Miss Dobson. 


” 
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“She has a down-East face you could 
trust with the crown jewels.” 

“Surely you don’t imagine one of the 
guests—” 

“T don’t like to—” 

“The whole crowd was down at the 
beach that afternoon,” reflected Paul. 
“They could all have seen the bill.” 

“Makes it complicated, doesn’t it? 
What steps do you intend taking?” 

“That’s just it: I don’t know! I don’t 
mind the loss so much, but it’s—” 

“T wonder has anyone else missed 
anything ?” 

“Mercy, no! If it’d happened to 
Melba or Gertie Darrell, they’d have 
had us all searched inside of twenty 
minutes.” 

“Why don’t you try putting a smaller 
bill in the same place?” suggested the 
Professor. “Perhaps the thief’ll come 
again.” 

“But she couldn’t watch her room all 
the time.” 

“No, she could mark the bill, though, 
and if some one turned it in for board 
or at the post office—” 

“Maybe I’ll do that. But don’t let’s 
mention this to anyone. Such an inci- 
dent might make things unpleasant all 
around.” 

“I’m awfully sorry it’s occurred, my 
dear.” Miss Dobson slipped down 
from the truck with a twinge. “Come! 
Who’s starting back? Time for a rheu- 
maticky old lady to be getting away 
from the water.” 

“Nonsense! Anyone would think you 
were an octogenarian!” The Professor 
followed her immediately. “What do 
you say to a sail to-morrow ?” 

“Gracious! I’d sooner commit sui- 
cide than trust myself in a sailboat.” 

“But you'll go out for a row—” 

“Oh, Professor, those skiffs—sit so 
low in the water.” 

“Just around the point? 
dandy little cove there—” 

“T’d love to, but—” 

“T’ll take a chair and cut off the legs 
for a throne. Now what do you say?” 

“You’re very kind, but—why do you 
ask me? You know I’m not athletic.” 

He helped her gallantly over a pile of 
boards. “Does one have to be particu- 
larly athletic to sit in a chair?” 


There’s a 
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Miss Dobson laughed. “Well, then, 
maybe I will.” 

Mrs. Vining and Paul followed 
slowly. “‘Why so quiet, Paul?” 

“Oh—the night’s got into me.” 

“It is a night for dreaming, isn’t it?” 

“There isn’t much to dream about 
here.” He turned to her suddenly. 
“T—I hate this place. I suppose you’ve 
seen that. There aren’t any classy girls 
here nor fellows I care about, not even 
a decent tennis-court! And the crowd 
I know are all off on Lake Huron hav- 
ing the time of their— Oh, well,”—he 
caught himself up,—“I couldn’t be with 
them anyway. I suppose it’s the chance 
you run at any summer place, and— 
Mother likes it.” 

“I think you’re doing a very fine 
thing, Paul, giving this summer to your 
mother. The pretty girls and the 
trips’ll come later, and’”—she rested her 
fingers a moment on his arm—“you’ll 
deserve them all the more.” 

“That’s all rot!” He shook her off 
almost roughly. “You’re out of place 
here, Mrs. Vining, more than we are.” 

“Am I? Why? Just plain folks on 
her summer vacation.” 

“But you’re not ‘plain folks.’ You’re 
the real people. Mother says so.” 

“T refuse to admit it!’ laughed Mrs. 
Vining. “But if I am, real people aren’t 
out of place anywhere, are they?” 

“You're always turning things off. I 
hope they don’t stay out late in the car. 
It’ll get Mother so tired.” 

“The rest of them’ll need to be fresh 
too, if we’re going to climb the moun- 
tain to-morrow.” 

“Gee, it'll be great!” he began. But 
his face clouded swiftly. “That slow 
bunch’ll be winded before they’re up a 
hundred yards. We’ll break away from 
them and beat it to the top.” 

“Aren’t we gay this week? Friday 
Mr. Hanson’s providing a launch-ride to 
Pine Island.” 


"THE auto’ party did not return until 
eleven, but the boarders were up 
betimes in the morning for their moun- 


tain trip. Melba appeared in white 
piqué and Cuban heels. “You’re not 
going to climb in those slippers?” she 
was asked. 
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“Why not? I’ve got an unusually 
high instep, my dear; and anyway, I 
don’t think a lady ever dresses her feet 
low.” 

“There wont be any snakes, will 
there?” ventured Mrs. Peters, timidly. 
“T couldn’t go unless you guarantee 
positively there wont be any snakes.” 

“For heaven’s sakes, Amie, how do 
you expect to get up with that camera 
and a novel and a box of bonbons?” 

“Oh, Mr. Stanton’s going to make a 
pack and carry them.” 

Melba, winking at Gertie Darrell: 
“Didn’t I tell you they’ll bear watching!” 

Gertie, sotto voce: “I found out yes- 
terday she’s a school-teacher in Con- 
necticut. But she never even heard of 
the rhythmic method. I don’t believe 
she’s any good.” 

Melba: “Oh, Miss Darrell, I was go- 
ing to tell you: I brought up a letter 
from the boat Saturday for Mr. Stan- 
ton— from a men’s clothes-shop in 
Boston. It wasn’t a bill. I saw him 
reading it. And do you know, it just 
flashed on me I'll bet he isn’t a college 


man at all! He says that M ’s from a 
university in Iowa; but I quizzed him 
and he don’t know any of the hotels in 
Des Moines.” 


Gertie: “I’ve been suspecting the 
same myself. I think a refined girl 
usually has intuitions about anything 
like that. Oh, do let’s hurry! Mrs. 
Vining and Mr. Lane have started.” 

The party proceeded blithely for an 
hour along the country road, over a 
stile, and up a sloping pasture to the 
first resting-place, where a rough log 
bridge crossed a rushing brook and end- 
ed in a rustic seat. Here a halt was 
made to drink and reconnoiter. Mrs. 
Peters announced that she had “a palpi- 
tation,” and decided to remain on the 
rustic seat with her work-bag until the 
party returned. She demanded a posi- 
tive guarantee that there wouldn't be 
any snakes. It was discovered, amid 
considerable chaffing, that Miss Dobson 
and the Professor were absentees. 
Melba wanted to sample the comris- 
sariat but was dissuaded. 

Paul motioned Mrs. Vining aside. 
“Gee, don’t you think we could shake 
this bunch and go on ahead?” 
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“It simply can’t be done, Paul! We 
started out as a party, you know. You 
take Gertie, and I’ll look after Melba.” 

The next stage was slower and less 
blithe. Part of the way the path led up 
the rocky bed of a trickling stream. 
“Goodness!” panted Melba. “I don’t 
think much of the person that opened 
up this scenery, laying it through such 
a place.” Amie slipped on a stone and 
went in over her boot-top. After a 
further advance of a few yards, Gertie 
encamped beside a blueberry bush. 

“Don’t eat ’em!” advised Melba. 
“How do you know but they’re those 
nasty things they make ink out of ?” 

Gertie stripped the bush and inspect- 
ed the summit. “Goodness gracious!” 
she screamed. “It goes straight up. 
You'll have to let me go first, Mr. Lane, 
so I’ll have somebody to fall on.” 

“Courage!” heartened Mrs. Vining. 
“Tt’s the last lap.” 

The party proceeded heroically. Miss 
McGann exhibited a tendency to slide 
off all smooth surfaces into her com- 
panions’ arms. 

“Look out for that tree!” called 
Paul. 

Too late! A young sapling sprang 
back and caught the redoubtable Melba 
in the diaphragm. She doubled up with 
a shriek and, when revived, announced 
that she never expected to breathe 
again. 

“Where’s Amie and Mr. Stanton?” 

Where indeed? Vigorous hallooing 
failed to locate them. Gertie remem- 
bered that they had stopped a minute 
while Amie took off her wet shoe. 
“Well,” said Melba, ‘we may as well go 
ahead, for her feet’ll swell and she'll 
never get it on again.” 

“What do you think, Mrs. Vining?” 
asked Paul. “Shall I go back?” 

“I don’t believe it’s necessary. Mr. 
Stanton will be able to look after her.” 
Gertie and Melba exchanged eloquent 
glances. 


HE summit was achieved at last, 
the climbers in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated condition. Miss Darrell had lost 
all but four of her hairpins, and Melba 
had cast one of her Cuban heels. 
““Where’s the view?” demanded Ger- 
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tie when she was able to get her breath. 
“You can’t see off at all. It’s all trees 
on one side and muggy on the other.” 

“View!” panted Melba. “What do I 
care about the view? I’m up! I’m 
going to write to the Chaunceys to-mor- 
row that I’ve been climbing the White 
Mountains, and mebbe the Appalachian 
Club’ll send me a medal.” She looked 
around thirstily. ‘Which way does the 
crick run up here?” 

“There isn’t any water,” explained 
Mrs. Vining. “I thought I told you 
that drink at the bridge was the last 
we'd have till we got down again.” 

“No water to go with our lunch!” 
shrieked Gertie. ‘Why, Mr. Hanson 
told us it’d be perfectly lovely on top! 
I don’t see why they advertise places 
without modern improvements. Why 
don’t they pipe it?” 

Melba was examining her lunch-box. 
“I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Lane, 
for carrying my lunch—though it’s con- 
siderably squashed.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Gertie, “they’ve 
put me in a hard-boiled egg, and I’m 
sure I told Mrs. Hanson my stomach’s 
so delicate I can’t eat eggs.” 

“Blueberry cake again!” exploded 
Melba. “Really, we’d ought to get up 
a round-robin and ask her please to 
leave it off the menu for a week.” 

The lunch was consumed—down to 
the last hard-boiled egg and smidget of 
blueberry cake—and a half-hour’s rest 
enjoyed. Then began the descent. It 
was accomplished with considerable 
difficulty. Gertie clung to Paul like a 
woodbine, and Melba experienced pe- 
riods of giddiness every time she 
“peeked off” and saw the “sheer drop” 
below. Halfway down, she strayed 
from the path and stumbled upon Amie 
and Mr. Stanton. 

The pair emerged from ambush with 
evident embarrassment. “Miss _ Par- 
tridge turned her ankle,” explained Mr. 
Stanton, “when she fell into the brook; 
and we thought it’d be better to wait 
here and not walk on it any more than 
necessary.” 

“Well,” coughed Melba impertinent- 
ly, “it’s lucky we found you before sun- 
down! Aren’t we near the place where 
we left Mrs. Peters?” 


’ 
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The little lady was discovered bal- 
ancing on the back of the rustic bench, 
with her feet dangling into space. “I 
thought you’d never come!” she wailed. 
“For the last ten minutes I’ve been pret- 
ty near falling off, and I think I’m en- 
tirely paralyzed!” 4 

“What’s the 
everybody. 

“Why, I was sitting here sewing and 
having a perfectly lovely time watching 
the fishes, when all of a sudden a great 
big black spider came climbing up the 
rocks right at me!” 

“Where is he?” 
“We'll kill him.” 

“Oh, I haven’t seen him for an hour. 
I sha’n’t come down unless you'll guar- 
antee positively there aren’t any 
more.” 

Safe conduct was assured, a convoy 
formed and Mrs. Peters escorted back 
to the Inn. Miss Dobson and the Pro- 
fessor were waiting on the piazza. 
“Here come the Amazons! What kind 
of a time did you have?” 

“Perfectly elegant,’—Melba consti- 
tuted herself spokesman,—“though only 
four of us got to the top, and Mrs. 
Vining wouldn’t have if I hadn’t pulled 
her up. Whoever said high heels aint 
proper to climb in is all wrong, because 
they catch and keep you from sliding 
off of everything.” 

Mrs. Vining beckoned Amie aside. “TI 
hope your ankle isn’t really sprained?” 
she asked solicitously. 

“Nothing serious,’ blushed Miss 
Partridge. ‘“I—TI suppose I may as well 
announce it at supper. Mrs. Vining, 
Eugene and I are engaged.” 

“Engaged! Why, how long—” 

“Oh, it just happened this afternoon. 
We didn’t intend to announce it till we 
left. But Miss McGann looked through 
the bushes and saw him—er—kissing 
me; and now I suppose if I don’t, she'll 
make a scandal.” 


matter?” demanded 


chuckled Paul. 


“TYID you put another bill in your 
party-case?” asked Miss Dobson 
of Mrs. Vining after supper. 
“Ves; and it’s still there.” 
“That proves the thief isn’t any of 
the help; for they’d have had every 
chance to-day, with all of us gone.” 
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“Did you have a pleasant row this 
morning ?” 

“Very, my dear. One feels so—so 
safe with the Professor. He’s actually 
persuaded me to go on the picnic Fri- 
day.” ‘ 

The boarders spent Thursday recu- 
perating. Friday at nine o’clock they 
set out for the picnic on a steam 
launch provided by the management. 
The Witch of the Waves carried a cap- 
tain-pilot and an engineer; Pine Island 
was a two-hours’ sail; the day was to 
be spent in angling, aquatics, dinner 
and a short talk on nature and biology 
by the Professor. 

Melba ensconed herself beside the 
Captain. “Soon as we get out of this 
cove,” she announced, “I’m going to 
steer her awhile.” 

Gertie had brought a line with a red- 
and-silver spoon attached. “I think I’ll 
troll from the stern,” she said. “I’ve 
always heard that’s the way you catch 
pickerel.” 

“Isn’t your mother coming, Mr. 
Lane?” asked Miss Dobson. 

“No.” Paul’s boyish face clouded 
suddenly. “She thinks it would make 
too strenuous a day. Mother isn’t very 
well. We may go home Monday.” 

Mrs. Peters regarded the craft with 
disfavor. ‘“What’s that water around 
the engine there, Captain? Really, I 
can’t consent to come aboard unless you 
guarantee she isn’t leaking.” 

“What a glorious day!” 

The sun was bright, with a rather stiff 
breeze. “Isn’t it awfully choppy?” 
asked Amie. 

The Professor winked at Mrs. Vin- 
ing. “Seriously, though,” he confided, 
“I’m glad enough it isn’t rough; I don’t 
believe this old tub would stand more 
than a couple of good slaps in the 
trough.” 

The Captain tooted, and the launch 
slipped away from the wharf. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Hanson; get us up a 
nice supper, now.” 

“Oh pshaw, I forgot my collapsible 
drinking-cup !”” 

“Good-by, all!” 

“Start up a tune, some of you Caru- 
sos,” sang out Melba. “Do you go over 
the buoys, Captain, or around them?” 


ye 4 


The island was reached in safety, de- 
spite the fact that for some ten minutes 
Miss McGann steered a labyrinthine 
course through the broads. A half- 
hour’s investigation revealed an aban- 
doned cottage, a splendid pine grove 
and a sandy beach. The men enjoyed a 
dip, while the ladies spread dinner un- 
der the trees. The lunch-baskets dis- 
closed fried chicken—and fortunately 
no blueberry cake. 

After dinner, the Professor and Miss 
Dobson went botanizing. Mrs. Peters 
hunted four-leaf clovers among the 
pine-cones to counteract the hoodoo of 
the trip’s being undertaken on a Friday. 
Amie and Mr. Stanton disappeared 
mysteriously. Paul fished gloomily 
from the damaged wharf of the cottage. 
Thus the three remaining ladies were 


+ left to the society of their sofa-pillows 


and a box of chocolates. 

“Whiat’s the matter with Apollo to- 
day?” complained Gertie. “He has an 
awful grouch on.” 

“Just when we want him to pitch 
quoits, too!” seconded Melba. 

“We can take turns at it ourselves,” 
suggested Mrs. Vining. 

“No, I’m going over and get him. 
He oughtn’t to be such a crab.” 

She immediately suited action to her 
word. Mrs. Vining and Miss Darrell 
“teamed up.” Gertie pitched valiantly 
for an hour without being able to come 
within five feet of the post. “Now I’m 
going to quit,’ Melba announced, “be- 
cause you’re so awkward, Gertie, it aint 
any fun any more. You'd ought to 
pitch with one of Mrs. Hanson’s dough- 
nuts; they’re mostly holes. Come on, 
everybody; the Captain’s blowing for 
all aboard.” 

Amie and Mr. Stanton were the last 
over the gunwale. “We lost our way 
back,” Amie explained naively. “Oh, 
look, the waves are all whipped up! 
Aren’t they cunning?” 

“Everybody in the stern, so I can 
keep her bow high!” ordered the Cap- 
tain. 


“THERE was a gleeful scramble for 


places. The boarders burst into 
song. All voted the picnic a grand suc- 
cess. But the Professor noted a frown 
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on the engineer’s brow. “Sort of squal- 
ly, isn’t it?” he ventured. 

“Ye’,” nodded the native, untactfully. 

But for the first hour there was noth- 
ing to apprehend. The waves slapped 
the sides of the launch exhilaratingly, 
and the sun shone bright above. Then 
they came out of the lee of the island, 
and quite suddenly a big swell carromed 
into the cockpit and dropped a puddle 
in Melba’s lap. “The nasty thing!” 
squealed Miss McGann. “My dress is 
ruined. This Captain don’t steer ’er 
right. I’m going to make him pay.” 

Another roller invaded the launch. 
The ladies scrambled away from it. 
“Sit still, you!” yelled back the Cap- 
tain. “Do you want to swamp her?” 

“Why, look, over there’s the farm 
pointed Amie. ‘He’s heading way up 
from it.” 

“Doing it to cut the waves,” assured 
Mrs. Vining, with a confidence she was 
far from feeling. “Don’t worry. We'll 
be all right.” 

The wind whistled through the rick- 
ety deck-works around the boiler. The 
boat answered slowly to her wheel. She 
wallowed in the trough. The Professor 
shook his head gravely. “He isn’t keep- 
ing her headed at all.” 

“My feet are wet!” 

“See, those boards in the floor are 
floating!” 

A moment of ominous silence settled 
over the party. The sun had tempo- 
rarily disappeared behind a cloud. The 
women exchanged pale glances. Sud- 
denly Melba and Gertie began scream- 
ing. 

Paul kicked off his shoes and quietly 
foraged life-preservers. ‘We'd better 
be ready for anything,” he said to Mrs. 
Vining and the Professor. Mrs. Vin- 
ing, already drenched, stripped to her 
brassiére and petticoat. “Look here!” 
She held up a life-preserver grimly. 
“It’s all rotted.” 

“Head her for the shore!” shouted 
the engineer. The pit was rapidly fill- 
ing. Pandemonium broke loose on the 
Witch of the Waves. 

“Don’t be frightened.” The Profes- 
sor slipped a reassuring hand through 
Miss Dobson’s arm. 

“Tm not,” she answered steadily. 


” 
! 
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“Mr. Stanton’s scared enough for the 
whole of us.” : 

The college boy had lost his cap. His 
face was chalky. With fingers that 
shook, he was fitting a superannuated 
life-preserver, upside down, to Miss 
Partridge. 

“We're almost in!” 

“Yes, but it’s a rocky shore!” 

“Don’t jump, anybody, till I tell you.” 
Paul turned to Mrs. Vining. “I'll be 
beside you in the water. Can you 
swim ?” 

“Of course. And I’ll look after Mrs. 
Peters. She says she’ll do what I tell 
her. You'll have your hands full with 
Melba and Miss Darrell.” 

“We've struck on something!” <A 
hundred feet from shore the keel 
grounded sharply. But the water looked 
deep, and foam broke on rocks to the 
right. 

Mrs. Vining stood up, poised an in- 
stant on the gunwale, and went over. 
She seemed to go down an eternity. 
When she came up, she called, “Now, 
Mrs. Peters!” The little woman 
jumped. Her life-preserver buoyed her 
and she caught the younger woman’s 
shoulder. The waves washed them in. 
It was only a few yards to a footing. 

The Professor was not far behind 
with Miss Dobson. “I’m all right,” she 
cried, floundering heroically. “Go 
back, before they pull him under!” 

They turned and saw Paul struggling 
with Miss McGann and Gertie. The 
boat pounded perilously above them. 
Mrs. Vining reached his side first. 
Through the spray, she found Melba’s 
plump, gasping face, then shot out her 
fist. Gertie transferred her clutches to 
the Professor’s neck, but he broke her 
hold. Paul towed Melba in, exhausted. 
In a moment more, they were all hud- 
dled together on the beach. The Cap- 
tain was standing over Amie. “Where’s 
Eugene? Oh, my God, is he drowned ?” 
she wailed hysterically. 

“Safe!” assured Miss Dobson dryly. 
“He dived off the bow and swam 
straight ashore. He ought to be in 
Jericho by this time.” 

Mrs. Vining turned pityingly from 
the girl and knelt beside Miss McGann, 
who was still senseless. “If we only 
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had a pulmotor!” groaned the Profes- 
sor. Five minutes of amateur first- 
aid, however, revived Melba. She came 
to with a gurgle, proclaimed herself 
completely dead, and requested her rela- 
tives in Poughkeepsie to be notified— 
also the Chaunceys of Attleboro. 

Before the party had time to recon- 
noiter assistance, two farmers came 
jouncing through the woods in a high 
state of excitement and a hay-wagon. 
They announced that they had been 
routed out by a dazed, drenched youth, 
who informed them that a terrible 
shipwreck had taken place off their 
wood-lot. The draggled company was 
bundled aboard and hurried to the farm- 
house, where Mrs. Vining’s machine 
was telephoned for, with a supply of 
dry clothing and lap-robes. 


A! the Inn, quantities of tea, toast 
and sympathy were portioned out 
to everybody—except Mr. Stanton, who 
sought his room immediately. Mrs. 
Peters, Gertie and Amie also went on 
the retired list ; but Melba recovered her 
disposition with her supper. “For a 
person that’s just been snatched from 
the grave, I can’t say that I ever felt 
better in my life! It isn’t every resort 
where you can be shipwrecked in a 
tempest. If there’d only been a motion- 
picture man on the job, we’d all be fa- 
mous on the screen to-morrow.” 

At eight o’clock, Paul tapped on Mrs. 
Vining’s door. “Mother wanted me to 
make sure you hadn’t suffered any bad 
effects from this afternoon,” he said, 
constrainedly. “It came near being a 
nasty time, didn’t it?” 

“But for yourself, Paul, and the Pro- 
fessor, it would have been—a very 
nasty time indeed.. I don’t believe Miss 
McGann and Miss Darrell quite realize 
that they have you to thank for being 
with us now.” 

“T’m sure that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference.” He flushed painfully. “Any 
fellow’d have done the same, whether 
they were duchesses or washerwomen. 

ut I—I quite realize, Mrs. Vining, 
whom J have to thank for being here. 
They had me under twice. I—I almost 
wish—it’d have been better, perhaps, 
if I’d gone down.” 
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“You!” She stared at him. “Why, 
Paul, what do you mean!” 

“Oh, my life isn’t very much worth 
living—” 

“At eighteen! 
thing to live for! 
on your nerves. 
and—” 

“No, I can’t, I—there’s something 
I’ve got to tell you.” White-faced, with 
hands clenched, he advanced into the 
room and stood before her. “Mrs. Vin- 
ing, I took that money out of your 
party-box.” 

“Why, Paul!’ The exclamation 
was involuntary. - She controlled her- 
self instantly. 

“T left supper early Saturday evening 
and came up to your room and—stole 
it. Mr. Hanson can turn me over to the 
sheriff to-night if you want him to.” 

“Sit down, Paul.” Mrs. Vining’s 
face was as white as his own. “Why 
did you do it?” 

“I—I haven’t anything to say.” His 
lips tightened. For an instant, he faced 
her doggedly. Then he turned swiftly 
to the table and buried his head in his 
elbows, sobbing. . “Why, you—you’ve 
been the best friend Mother and I have 
had here, Mrs. Vining. And now I—I 
even owe my life to you! Oh, it’s too 
rotten for any excuses or apologies! I 
just want to take what’s coming to 
me.” 

“It is pretty serious, Paul,”—Mrs. 
Vining spoke slowly,—‘‘to steal—from 
a friend. But you must have had some 
pretty serious reason?” 

“Our board was due, and I hadn’t 
any money to pay it—that was the rea- 
son. I counted up and we had less than 
a week ahead and no carfare. I saw 
Mrs. Peters drop your bill at the beach 
Saturday, and I intended, of course, 
when Mother’s check came this week, to 
put it back again. But instead, she got 
word they were passing her dividend.” 
He raised up and put his hand on her 
arm beseechingly. “Whatever you think 
of me, whatever you do about this, 
please don’t blame her. She’s the— 
best old dear in the world, and this'll 
just about break her up. I—I can’t pay 
you back, Mrs. Vining; so you’d better 
send for the sheriff.” 


Why, you’ve every- 
This accident’s got 
Go back to bed now 
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Mrs. Vining smiled in spite of her- 
self at the earnestness of his remorse. 
“Put that out of your mind, Paul. The 
sheriff is the last person I should want 
to send for. If you had only come to 
me to borrow the money! It would 
have saved—so much self-respect all 
around.” 

“How could I—borrow of a woman? 
Almost a stranger ?” 

“But what you did do—” 

“Oh yes, I see it now—was a thou- 
sand times worse! I don’t know what 
sort of people you’ll think I am, but I 
swear to you this is the first cent I ever 
stole in my life. My father—took some 
money from a bank once, and they put 
him away for it. Perhaps the taint’s in 
me. Since then it’s been rather hard 
pulling for Mother and me. She’s al- 
ways wanted I should go through col- 
lege. I entered last year. I had a 
laundry agency to help me out; it didn’t 
go very well, but I hated to let her 
know I was running so close to the 
wind. I thought, with her dividend, 
we'd manage all right. I should have 
been working this summer, of course. 
But she wanted to have me with her one 
year more. She thought—perhaps—it 
would be the last summer—” With a 
gesture of self-loathing, he choked back 
the tremor in his voice and got up. “I 
must go now. People’ll think it funny, 
my staying .so long in your room. 
You’ve been too considerate of me, 
Mrs. Vining. If you—if you decide not 
to prosecute, why, I’ll pay you back the 
money just as soon as I can earn it. 
I’ll tell Mother to-morrow; we'll leave 
here; and I'll get a job somewhere right 
away.” 

“Don’t dare breathe a word of this 
to your mother!” She faced him swift- 
ly. “I’d rather lose a hundred twenty- 
dollar bills than have you tell her. 
Mothers build pretty high for their 
sons, and when they fall—” She 
crossed the room and took his hand be- 
tween her own two hands. “Paul, this 
means if we’ve ever been friends, we 
are now. I never had a brother. The 
first time I saw you I said to myself, 
‘That’s the sort of a boy I’d like to 
have for a brother.’ And now that 
party-box has opened the door of your 
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life to me, perhaps you’ll—let me in.” 
She pushed him gently toward the 
threshold. ‘Go to bed now, Paul, and 
sleep; and about this wretched business 
think only this: ‘It shall never happen 
again. I know now what I have to 
fight.” And by morning I’m sure I'll 


think of some way out that’s a good deal 
better than the sheriff.” 

He pressed her fingers in a moment’s 
iron grip; then, without a word, he 
swung down the hall. 


"THE misadventure of the picnic broke 

up the party at the Mascot. With 
the exception of Mrs. Peters, who was 
threatened with pneumonia, most of the 
boarders left Saturday. Mr. Stanton 
departed via the six A. M. boat without 
seeing anyone. Gossip, in whose per- 
son deponent whispered not, investi- 
gated his wastepaper basket and discov- 
ered proof that he was a haberdasher’s 
clerk in the Back Bay, Boston. 

Amie received no one but Mrs. Vin- 
ing. “Eugene didn’t even bid me good- 
by,” she confided tearfully. “I shouldn’t 
have minded his not being a college boy, 
but a common coward—! And now I'll 
have to go back and open up my school 
and tell everybody what a perfectly 
lovely summer I’ve had!” 

“Tt will be hard, but aren’t you bet- 
ter off to have found him out before it 
was too late? And the next time, per- 
haps, it'll be a real college boy.” 

At one o'clock the boat whistled in 
the Narrows, and Melba led a stampede 
to the wharf. She leaned over the rail 
for a shower of farewells and instruc- 
tions: 

“Don’t let that baggage-smasher end 
up my trunk, Mr. Lane. There’s a glass 
of blackberry jelly in the tray I’m tak- 
ing home to Mamma, and if it’s spilled, 
I’m going to sue the company. Good- 
by, and after yesterday I think you’re a 
perfectly heroic boy! Send me all those 
pictures you took on the mountain, ex- 
cept the one where Gertie’s got her 
mouth open. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Vining. I’m sure 
I’ve been awfully pleased to meet you. 
Remember, you’ve got to promise, any 
time you’re coming through Pough- 
keepsie, you'll stop off and see me.” 





MRS. VINING GOES SUMMER BOARDING 


Miss Dobson shook Mrs. Vining’s 
hand cordially. “I hope this is only au 
revoir, my dear.” 

“But I haven’t your address?” 

Miss Dobson blushed and looked at 
the Professor. “Well, I—I’m changing 
it. After September, I—I presume it’ll 
be Maple Street, University Con- 
course.” 

“Why, that’s the Professor’s college, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” whispered the proud spinster, 
“but we’re not going to make any fuss 
about the matter. We’re just planning 
to hunt up a minister and have it over 
with. I know it’s dreadfully silly, my 
dear, marrying at my time of life, but 
Donald insists—” 

“She wont even admit she loves me,” 
giggled the Professor. ‘Says she’s 
quite incapable of any such undignified 
emotion. But she does feel safe! So 
you see it’s simply a case of safe con- 
duct !” 

“Good-by, Mrs. Vining. Ill write, 
and you'll be sure to come and visit us, 
wont you?” 

The whistle blew for all aboard, and 


the deck-boy threw off the line. Melba 
and Gertie waved frantically from the 


rail. The fiancés stood behind them, 
beaming. Only Amie had gone inside 
the cabin. 


MES. VINING turned back up the 
dock. Paul hurried on ahead, but 
she overtook him. ‘Well, they’re 
gone,” she smiled. “And our middle- 
aged romance turned out happily, any- 
way—though I feel pretty sorry for 
poor Miss Partridge. Paul, does your 
mother enjoy motoring?” ; 

“She’s never been equal to it before, 
but she says your car rides just like 
velvet.” 

“Then I wonder, wouldn’t she like to 
come out home with me and spend a 
few weeks in ‘our village?’ ” 

“Would she!” he burst out. ‘Why, 
she’d be just crazy to!” Then he 
flushed miserably. “But you—you 
mustn’t ask her. You’re just doing it 
—to be kind to us.” 

“Don’t talk like that or I shall want 
to call in the sheriff. I’m asking her 
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because I think she’s a dear lady—and 
your mother. Would you be willing to 
work, Paul, around the lake, the rest 
of the’summer, if there was a job?” 

“I’d work anywhere at anything that 
would help me to pay back—” 

“They’re in need of a man to look 
after the boats at Windermere. The 
stage-driver told Mr. Hanson. | It’s only 
eight dollars a week and board, but—” 

“That’s enough to save seven out of, 
and it’s six weeks till September. I 
don’t know how to thank you, Mrs. 


Vining. You make me feel—” 


“Then don’t try. All the thanks I 
ask, Paul, are that you should make 
good over there at Windermere, go back 
to college in the fall, and—some day 
send me a card to your commence- 
ment.” 

“By George, I'll do all that!) And I'll 
make you glad that you helped me, too. 
Let’s shake on it.” He put out his hand 
earnestly, and his eyes met hers. “I—I 
only wish I was your brother.” 

They walked on in silence toward the 
Inn. The steamer was a trailing cloud 
of smoke in the distance. “I suppose 
Melba’s still waving,” smiled Mrs. Vin- 
ing, as they turned in to the piazza. “I 
shall never forget the Mascot. Rather 
a queer crew of us the fates brought 
together here, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” assented Paul, soberly. “A 
week ago I should have said Melba was 
a cheap climber, Miss Dobson a sar- 
castic old maid, and Stanton a flashy 
cad, but if they knew that J was a 
thief—” 

“You see, Paul,”—she stopped him 
gently,—‘‘what other people think of 
us isn’t nearly so important as what we 
have to think of ourselves. You’re hard- 
ly old enough yet to formulate a philos- 
ophy of conduct; but it’s one of the 
best rules to be too busy piecing your 
own house together to have any time 
for pulling other people’s apart.. Re- , 
member, Paul, we can never get away 
from Life. It’s always with us, and it 
puts up to us strange tests—even on 
our summer vacations. Now let’s go in 
and see if your mother would rather 
start West through the Berkshires or 
Vermont.” 











STAGE MOTHER GOOSE 


By Edward Abbott 


LittLe Boy Blue, 

Come blow your horn, 

But leave your hammer behind. 
We have knockers a score, 
What we want is more 

Actors whose words are kind. 


There was a girl in our town, 
And she was awful smart. 
The critics said her acting 
Was the greatest kind of Art. 


But no one came to see her, 
For she didn’t draw a bit, 
Until she shot a guy, and now, 
She is an awful hit. 


Three wise men of Gotham, 

Hired a Liar to boost their show. 

And if his lies had been stronger, 

*The show’s run might have been longer. 


A dillar, a dollar, 

A drama-school scholar, 
Arrived every day, at the close. 
And when they’d ask him why, 
He would make his reply, 
“T lay in bed learning repose.” 























Black Shame of It 


HERE |S _ MALLY CRELGH.A- 
TRAIPSING OUT EVERY NIGHT, 
AND THE WEE KIDDIES ALONE. SO 
LET’S GO DANCE WITH MALLY 


By John Barton Oxford 








Author of ‘’Links of the Fetters,”’ ‘The Knothole in the Seventeenth Board,” etc. 
HE thing that has drawn me 

7 to you is that new suit of 

yours. I notice it is one of 
the latest suits, of the proper shade; the 
coat, with a soft rolling collar and 
without shoulder-pads, buttoning with 
a single button in the vicinity of the 
solar plexus. It is just the sort of a 














suit I’m after—one that will make a 
man look attractively prosperous—as if, 
say, he were drawing down something 
like twelve dollars and a half per and 


didn’t care how his money went. 

Now, how about shoes? Got a pair 
of tans with the near-elk soles and the 
red rubber heels? And are you pos- 
sessed of an almost-Panama hat? Say, 
this is luck! You see, I want to bor- 
row that suit and hat and those shoes. 
Incidentally I want to borrow you in- 
side them, provided you can do the 
steps of these new dances, the walky, 
hoppy, glidy ones, the fox-trot and the 
grapevine and the rest of ’em. 

Yes, I want to borrow you, clothes 
and all, for somehow, in spite of them, 
you look a pretty decent sort under- 
neath and withal possessed of some 
understanding. I want you to take a 
little run down to Drury’s at Salt- 
meadow Beach and dance with Mally 
Creigh. I want you to keep your eyes 
open and report to me. Mrs. Costello, 
who lives just across the hall from 
Mally, says the authorities ought to be 
“spoke to” about her. Never mind 
why, nor how I am interested in Mally 
Creigh. 

Mally is the girl with the blue-black 
hair, the over-white face and the big 
eyes, who works—when there is any 


work—in the stitching-room of the 
Forbes & Haskell factory down on Mid- 
dle Street. Things have been mighty 
quiet at Forbes. & Haskell’s, as well as 
at pretty much every other factory in 
town, since the first of May. 

Moreover with so many people idle 
and willing to grab the first thing with a 
dollar in it that turns up, Mally hasn’t 
been able to earn a cent for several 
months. Mally, too, has responsibil- 
ities—Ula, aged six, and Thane, four. 
Her mother had died when Thane was 
two. Just four months later her father, 
slightly confused at the time, had mis- 
taken one of the iron gates in the fence 
along the old canal for the door of 
Mitch Brodie’s saloon. The gate, being 
locked, had incensed him extremely. 
For why should Mitch Brodie’s door be 
shut upon so good a customer as he? 
The infamy of the thing made him put 
his shoulder against the gate, the while 
he roared threats against Mitch Brodie 
at the top of his voice. Queal Creigh 
was a big man and a powerful man. 
Wherefore the gate finally gave way 
beneath his assaults with disastrous re- 
sults. It being late at night, there were 
no passers-by in the vicinity to hear the 
great to-do in the chilly waters of the 
old canal and fish him out in time. 


THUS it came about that Mally took 

up the upkeep and support of the 
two little rooms on the second floor of 
the old wooden barracks on River 
Street, which the Creighs had been 
pleased to call home. Figure it out for 
yourself. There wasn’t anything over 
on Mally’s wages in the stitching-room 
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at Forbes & Haskell’s. Nor was there 
anything laid by for the rainy day that 
came with the shut-down in May. It 
was a factory man who owned the old 
barracks on River Street—a prudent 
cutter, who had seen hard times him- 
self; so the matter of standing off the 
rent for a while was fixed with compar- 
ative ease. The matter of daily bread 
for two small mouths—Mally didn’t 
count in her own in the estimate: any- 
thing would do for her—was not so 
amenable to arrangement. There 
would undoubtedly be work in the fall, 
she had been told at the factory, plenty 
of work in the fall; but in the mean- 
time—ah, in the meantime! 

One would have thought, after 
tramping about all day, ostensibly try- 
ing to find work of some sort, that 
Mally would have stayed in nights. 
You'd have thought for one thing she’d 
have been too tired to go out seeking 
diversion; you’d have thought, for an- 
other thing, she would have wanted 
to stay with Thane and Ula. Good kid- 
dies, Thane and Ula, both of them— 


quiet, pretty, well-behaved little tykes. 
Ask Mrs. Costello, across the hall. 


She’ll tell you. She shook her head 
often over Mally because of those two 
mites dependent on her, as well as be- 
cause Mally was much prettier than 
Mrs. Costello’s own Nora, of about 
Mally’s age. 

Mally, you’ see, despite the lack of 
work and the fact that the two kiddies 
look anything but well-fed, is traipsing 
off every night of her life. Where? 
“God knows,” says Mrs. Costello with 
a shake of her head. Nora says she 
saw her down to Saltmeadow Beach 
last Wednesday night, and again Thurs- 
day night. The black shame of it; and 
them two young ones all sole alone in 
the place till after midnight. Nora 
says she was dancing at Drury’s with 
a lot of “flashy-lookin’ guys.” She says 
it with very virtuous contempt—in that 
Nora couldn’t get any sort of a “guy” 
to dance with her, flashy or otherwise. 

Mrs. Costello reiterates monoto- 
nously that the authorities “oughter be 
spoke to” about it. Mrs. Costello, if 
the truth be known, has been earwig- 
ging me. It isn’t necessary to repeat to 
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you all Mrs. Costello has been saying of 
late. You know well enough what it 
would be, and with what sighs and 
frowns and narrowing of the eyes, yet 
withal with what evident relish, it 
would all be retailed by one of Mrs. 
Costello’s stamp. Yet there is enough 
in what she has said to set me think- 
ing. So I want you to go down to Salt- 
meadow Beach and dance with Mally 
to-night. 

I’m convinced, from what Mrs. Cos- 
tello has said, that she goes there every 
evening. It’s upwards of four miles 
down there and not a step less back. 
Things I have heard make me think 
Mally generally walks—at least going. 
Even four miles is a pretty sweet little 
tramp after you’ve been poking about 
all day, especially if you expect to dance 
a greater part of the evening. 

But you never can tell what a girl 
of Mally’s age will or will not do when 
she’s tired and discouraged and hungry 
for a little fun to shut out the grim 
realities of life for a few hours. 

Are yeu ready? Say, you look just 
as I wanted you to look. You're like 
the young chaps I’ve heard Mally has 
been dancing with down there. The 
way you droop that cigarette out of the 
corner of your mouth gives you a devil- 
may-care sort of air; it whispers, too, 
that you'll loosen up well with the 
seven-thirty-five roll in your pocket, 
left from last Saturday night’s pay. 
You'll do in every respect, I imagine. 
Go to it! Cars leave the corner of 
Main and Prospect Street three times 
an hour—on the hour, twenty minutes 
past and twenty minutes of. You can 
get the twenty-minutes-past car if you 
hustle a little. 


BY the skin of your teeth you man- 

age to catch that twenty-minutes- 
past-the-hour car and swing yourself 
aboard. The evening being overcast 
and rather cold for midsummer, you 
pull down the curtain and huddle in a 
corner of the seat. It is rather late to 
be heading for Saltmeadow Beach. 
This, and the easterly chill of the even- 
ing, make the car anything but crowded. 
There are, however, several young cou- 
ples, seated very close together in the 
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corners by the down-drawn curtains, 
scattered through the seats. 

Having been to Saltmeadow Beach 
many times before, you can orient your- 
self quite well with your ears; the hol- 
low rumble of car-wheels tells you you 
are crossing the long wooden bridge 
over Cauliflower Creek; the whistle of 
wind against the curtains assures you 
of the greater speed of the car across 
the marshy stretches, from which your 
destination takes its name. 

Then a rush of brighter lights dims 
the light of your car; a confused jumble 
of supposedly musical excerpts from 
orchestras and automatic pianos and the 
steam-pipes of the merry-go-rounds, to- 
gether with a raucous bray of venders 
and fakirs, smites your ear. The car 
draws up at the waiting-station in the 
“Plaza,” as it is grandly termed. The 
meek conductor squawks: “End o’ the 
rowte. All out!’ and begins to reverse 
the seat-backs. You follow his admo- 
nition and land in the heart of Salt- 
meadow Beach’s gay night life. 

Saltmeadow Beach is fed by a shoe 
town and two mill towns. Its diver- 
sions are of the catch-penny variety. 
The nickel is the standard fee, the dime 
the exceptional and the unpopular one. 


HAVING a commission to fulfill, you 

fare forth to fill it. You know that 
Mally Creigh will be found at Drury’s 
Pavilion. Drury’s is the most popular 
dancing place at Saltmeadow. Its or- 
chestra blares forth above the sur- 
rounding din. Its big electric sign 
twinkles on the peak of the roof, now 
red, now green, now white. It is a big, 
square, open place with a corridor for 
spectators running all about it. Its 
floor glistens with wax hastily adminis- 
tered after every fourth dance by bus- 
tling, shirt-sleeved gentlemen with 
long-handled contrivances, looking like 
overgrown mops. 

Tickets, purchased in advance, of 
course, are a nickel apiece—six for a 
quarter. You mount the steps, invest 
two bits and look about for Mally 
Creigh. 

A twilight waltz is on as you pass 
down the open corridor on one side. 
Twilight waltzes are very popular at 
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Drury’s, so the floor is crowded. They 
used to be moonlight waltzes a few sea- 
sons ago. They were danced with all 
the lights out, save only a feeble glow 
in the little raised niche where the or- 
chestra perspired at its labors. A great 
and beneficent State, regardful of the 
welfare and morals of its citizens, 
passed a law against moonlight waltzes 
or any other dances in a darkened pub- 
lic hall. The lights should not be ex- 
tinguished during any dance, said this 
carefully framed law. Drury got round 
it by calling his waltzes twilight instead 
of moonlight and putting dimmers on 
his lights—very, very dim dimmers. 
None of his lights were out, oh no, in- 
deed; but you had to look very care- 
fully to see them—or anything else— 
during the progress of a twilight waltz. 

There is no use looking for Mally 
Creigh in that feeble light. You 
couldn’t distinguish your closest friend’s 
features three feet away. So you lean 
against an upright and watch dim 
shapes flit past in the gloom, and listen 
to the riot of applause every time the 
orchestra stops until it has given the 
patrons four encores. Drury can af- 
ford encores with the dancing floor 
packed as it is. It is he who signals 
the orchestra from his lookout well up 
toward the roof-peak, with a little red 
light. 

But at last the lights flash up to their 
full glow. The orchestra puts down its 
instruments with an air at once of final- 
ity and relief, and mops perspiring 
faces. The dancers begin reluctantly 
to jam through the exits into the cor- 
ridor and to fish out fresh tickets. It 
being a fourth dance, the shirt-sleeved 
gentlemen with the overgrown mops 
fall desperately to work upon the floor, 
which takes on an alluring glisten in 
their train. Peanuts crackle; cigarettes 
everywhere send up their reek. The 
orchestra leader hangs up the printed 
placard, “Two-step,” for the coming 
dance, and Drury’s is ready for the 
next terpsichorean orgy. 

You stroll through the jam into the 
corridor on the other side of the floor. 
You are casting quick, covert glances 
at every girl you pass. Many of them 
are returning you glances not at all 
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covert, coupled with giggly smiles. 
You look quite prosperous enough to 
be well supplied with dance-tickets. 

Remembering that commissicn, how- 
ever, you pass them up, one and all. 
And you see Mally Creigh at last, far 
down the corridor, close to the little 
raised pen in which the musicians are 
incarcerated. Mally is shaking her 
head firmly in negation to the invita- 
tions of a pasty-faced, bulbous-nosed 
young man, who finally turns from her, 
more or less sheepishly. 

You recognize Mally partly because 
you have once seen her in the stitching- 
room at Forbes & Haskell’s, partly by 
descriptions furnished you before you 
set out on this errand—whatever the 
errand is. 


OU are not sure whether Mally 

strikes your own private tastes in 
feminine beauty or not. First you are 
sure she doesn’t; then you are sure she 
does; then you go back to your first 
conclusion, waver and realize that 
somehow hers is a face that draws you 
strangely. 

Mally, somewhat to your surprise, is 
very well dressed. The blue silk waist 
is somehow very becoming to her, and 
so is the plain, but trim, little skirt of 
a darker hue. Of course you cannot 
know that the waist is an old one of 
Nora Costello’s, bought second-hand 
and made over by Mally herself; nor 
that the material of that skirt, likewise 
Mally’s handiwork, has done years of 
yeoman service in the Creigh family. 
You notice the little black pumps and 
above them a pair of shapely silk-clad 
ankles. Well, some one left those 
pumps at Piscapo’s to be mended and 
failed to call for them. Mally bartered 
an old pair of high shoes with Piscapo 
for them. As for the silk stockings, 
there is not the slightest reason why 
you should imagine that six inches 
above the ankle they shamelessly re- 
verted to mercerized cotton, nor is it 
relevant how long Mally had treas- 
ured them, nor how many times the 
feet of them had been mended. 

Then you come to the realization that 
you are standing there staring at Mally, 
and that under your fixed scrutiny, 
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Mally is flushing a little and smiling 
a littl—a rather timid but none the 
less tentative smile. The other girls, 
many of them, you have passed, have 
smiled at you, but it is not the same as 
Mally’s. Where their smiles said, 
“Aw, come on, ’bo: Loosen up with 
some of them tickets you got ’n your 
pocket and gimme qne turn outer ’em,” 
hers seemed to say, “If you asked me— 
asked me nicely—I might dance with 
you.” 

Off comes your hat. You step a lit- 
tle nearer. Mally flushes in more pro- 
nounced fashion. You are very sure 
now she ts pretty. ; 

You say, “If you wouldn’t mind a 
turn with me—” 

You say it very meekly, at the same 
time drawing out all your tickets—the 
six of them you got at the wicket for 
your two-bit piece. 

Mally looks at you keenly for a mo- 
ment, takes you all in from head to 
foot. 

“Why, no,” she says. 
It’s a two-step, isn’t it?” 

The orchestra brays. The shuffling 
of feet, beginning faintly, momentarily 
grows louder. You lead Mally to the 
nearest entrance to the shining floor. 
One of your tickets goes to the eagle- 
eyed attendant there—he helps with the 
mop affairs after every fourth dance— 
and you and Mally are skimming over 
the fresh coat of wax. She dances 
well; she neither drags nor falters; you 
cannot feel an ounce of weight of her 
on your arms. And all the time you 
are dancing, and in the little pauses 
when the orchestra has stopped and 
you are applauding with the rest for an 
encore, Mally’s eyes are quietly taking 
your measure. You know it; you see 
it; you feel it. 

When the two-step is over and the 
placard, “Hesitation,” has been dis- 
played, Mally agrees to dance that with 
you too. But after that comes a twi- 
light waltz, and Mally shakes her head. 
She does it with much finality. 

“T don’t dance them now, with any- 
body,” she explains to you, as one who 
speaks whereof she knows. 

So you watch the long twilight waltz 
through, leaning against an upright, 


“T don’t mind. 

















while she perches herself on the rail 
close by. She says she'll go on with 
you for the one-step, which is placarded 
immediately after the twilight waltz. 

In the first pause of that one-step, 
Mally says softly: 

“My, doesn’t dancing make you hun- 
gry?” 

How can you know she has said that 
to three other men earlier in the even- 
ing, with the accumulated success of 
nothing from the first, an ice-cream 
cone from the second and a bag of pea- 
nut brittle from the third? How can 
you know that last evening she danced 
wearily with six men and, making the 
same tentative suggestion, drew no re- 
sults whatever save a quick dropping 
of her by her partners as soon as their 
respective dances were finished ? 

How can you know that it is these 
things that bring the quick light to 
her eyes as much as your nonchalant 
admission : 

“You've said something right there, 
girlie. Let’s cut this and find the 
eats.” F 


Now, at the back of the left-hand 
corridor at Drury’s, close to the 
orchestra, is a little room where for the 
display of one dance-ticket, you may 
check as many things as you like for 
the evening. Mally, it seems, has a 
raincoat there. So thither you go 
with her and help her into it. It is a 
very tattered and frayed old raincoat. 
It is not at all in keeping with the rest 
of Mally’s clothes. You do not know, 
as you help her into it, that there is a 
big pocket sewed inside it—a huge 
pocket, a colossal pocket. Nor do you 
realize why Mally should want to spoil 
the picture of herself by putting on 
that raincoat. That is because you 
don’t know about that inside pocket. 
You do not know that the flatness or 
the bulginess of that pocket is the time- 
piece whereby Mally regulates her stay 
at Saltmeadow Beach. 

You take Mally to the Surfside 
Café. It is not imposing. Its table- 
cloths would be better for laundering; 
the odors of fried fish and clam-chow- 
der wage incessant warfare between 
each other all over the place. Mally 
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orders plainly but substantially. No, 
she doesn’t care for lobster; no, nor 
the ice-cream, either. She’d like—per- 
haps some sandwiches—yes, a double 
order of the sandwiches—and some of 
the light fruit-cake, and they serve you 
the nicest orders of little fancy crack- 
ers here. The double order of sand- 
wiches is a very generous double order; 
there is much of the light fruit-cake— 
a whole bowl of the crackers. You 
wonder what on earth the girl will do 
with it all. Mally begins on a cracker, 
nibbling it daintily. You are requested 
to look at a queer couple at a table near 
the door. You find you have to turn 
about to see them. You do not look at 
them for any such amazing period of 
time; but when you turn back, to your 
amazement the sandwiches are gone to 
the last crumb. A moment later the 
couple is again doing something you 
should not miss. When you turn about, 
the light fruit-cake has disappeared. In 
the meantime, too, the crackers have 
vanished. 

“T was so, so hungry,” mumbles 
Mally, noting the direction of your 
rather startled gaze. 

“Well, don’t go hungry,” you urge 
cordially. “Something else?” 

And Mally says she’d like two more 
sandwiches, which same you duly order 
for her. Only this time you are bound 
to see how she eats them. You're 
more than curious; you're mystified. 
So, despite other queer doings of the 
couple by the door, you keep an eye 
on Mally and the sandwiches, or if you 
turn in your chair, you turn only half- 
way round, watching her out of the tail 
of your eye. You see Mally eat half 
a sandwich quite normally. She doesn’t 
bolt it nor swallow it at a single gulp. 
But she only eats half the first sand- 
wich. She sighs and begins to button 
the raincoat. 

“T thought I was lots hungrier than 
I really was when IJ had you order those 
last sandwiches,’ she says apologet- 
ically. 

So, having finished your own lobster 
Newburg,—at least they said that was 
what the sticky mess was,—you pay the 
checks and leave; but at the door Mally 
finds she has dropped a side-comb. Nor 
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will she accept your gallant offers to 
return yourself for it. She slips back 
with a quick darting movement that 
brings her back to you before you can 
scarcely stir from your tracks. She 
has bent quickly over the table. 
Through the window, you see the last 
sandwiches you have ordered are gone 
from their thick plate. 

Mally says it is late and she must go 
home. She lets you ride back on the 
car with her. You do not know it is 
because she hasn’t the carfare and the 
four-mile walk seems endless to her 
tired feet. 

Neither do you know how bungling 
is that inner pocket when one is walk- 
ing, nor how badly the things in it 
get broken up if there is any great dis- 
tance to go. In fact, you do not even 
know there is a pocket, but you guess 
at its existence when, as you are help- 
ing Mally from the car, she stumbles 
sleepily, and two little sweet crackers— 
the sort of sweet crackers that are 
served in bowls at the Surfside Café— 
drop at your feet. Mally sees them 
too, but her head goes back and she 
pretends she hasn’t noticed them. 

“Good-night,” she says, “and thanks 
for a nice evening!” 

“I’d like to see you all the way home 
—to your door,” you are suggesting, 
when: 

“Good-night !” she says again, and is 
quickly gone. 

Then, soothing your conscience with 
the commission I have given you and 
the report I have asked, you do a very 
underhanded thing. Quietly, keeping to 
the shadows, you follow Mally in her 
retreat. You follow along Main Street 
to Green and down Green to River. 
You see Mally disappear in the door- 
way of the old barracks. A moment 
later a light leaps up in a second-story 
window. You creep into the house and 
up a dark stairway. You pause at a 
door under which a little stream of light 
filters out into the darkness. You hear 
voices, childish voices, asking eager 
questions. 

“Yes,” you hear Mally’s voice. 
“Mally brought you something to-night. 
Aren’t those great little crackers! Yes, 
you can have some right now, and a 
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sandwich between you. We'll keep the 
rest for to-morrow.” 

Then you hear a door across the hall 
closing softly. Having heard of Mrs. 
Costello from me, you presume it is 
her voice that comes to your ears. 

“She’s jest got back, Nora—jest come 
in. The black shame av it, and thim 
two little kiddies knowin’ it’s long after 
midnight whin she gets here! ’Tis the 
authorities oughter be spoke to about it, 
and thim two wee wans took away from 
the inflooence av the loikes av her.” 


But you hear no more of Mrs. Cos- 
tello’s complaint, for, with your ear 

to the keyhole of that door, you are 

listening to Mally’s voice again. 

“Yes, dearie, Mally has to work hard 
for it—awful hard,” the tired, droning 
voice was saying. “But by and by in 
the fall there'll be work back at the 
shop, and Mally can be here with you 
nights again. Until then, dearie, until 
then—” 

To your straining ears the voice sud- 
denly ceases. There follows at once the 
sound of deep breathing. 

“Sh-h, Thane! Sh-h!” a_ hoarse, 
childish whisper admonishes. “Don’t 
make so much noise with that cracker. 
Mally’s went to sleep right there at the 
table. Don’t wake her!” 

At this juncture, if you’re the gen- 
tleman I take you to be, you’ll take 
off your hat—take it off to Mally 
Creigh—and go tiptoeing down the 
stairs. And you'll be a.strange sort of 
an individual if you don’t go with a 
lump in yaur throat. 

And again, if you’re the sort of chap 
I think you are, you'll be telling your- 
self that you agree with Mrs. Costello 
that the authorities should be “spoke 
to” about this little matter—only you 
and Mrs. Costello wont agree at all as 
to whom the proper authorities are. 

Also you'll tell yourself some one bet- 
ter speak to them quickly, before Mrs. 
Costello rushes in where angels fear to 
tread and has the two children taken 
away from Mally. 

Mrs. Costello might well do some- 
thing of the sort. There is no telling. 
Life is full of just such quaint little 
pranks. 

















Keynote of 


Smart 
Dressing 


THE MOTION-PICTURE STAR DIS- 


CUSSES 
By 
Editor’s Note: 


Herewith Mary Fuller, 


THE FOUR. ESSENTIALS 


Mary 


Fuller 


star of the films, contributes her 


philosophy of dress to the series of GREEN Book articles on the subject, 
written by the best known of American actresses—women who have made a study 


of individuality in clothes and who have made 
Miss Fuller summarizes the whole problem 
“how to wear clothes.” 


and to their own peculiar needs. 
in the expression, 


—_ HERE have been a great mathy 
T interesting and _ well-written 
articles published on how to 


dress—what the thin woman should 
wear, colors for the stout woman, lines 


a business of dressing smartly 


for the tall woman, things to accentuate 
the chic of the small; but while these 
articles may be helpful guides to 
women on the stage who already know 
the keynote of smart dressing,—how to 
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money to afford beautiful apparel, can only buy 
it and try to approximate the style of those who 
have the sure knowledge. 

What a disappointment there is in buying ex- 
pensive clothes if you.do not know how to wear 
them well! Have you not seen a smartly dressed, 
fashionable woman walk by you down the parlor- 
car aisle or through the restaurant, and sighed 
to possess not only her accouterments but 
her “air?” I know all the pangs of the sartorial 
squab, for I was one once; and I know the ter- 
rible throes which are necessary to the evolution 
of that rare but much appreciated creature, the 
Bird of Paradise. 

Therefore, hoping to set down here some en- 
lightenment for my sisters, or point a hint “to 
give one to think,” as the French say, I will 
write out such deductions as 
I have made so far. Whether 

_ these are ultimate or not, 

: ® I leave to my readers. 


HERE is 
nothing 
which de- 
lights my eyes 
more than a 
pretty girl 
smartly 
dressed. 

Not be- 


act 


Miss 

Fuller : 

“The key- 

note of smart 
dressing—/ow to wear 
clothes—is, fundament- 
ally, having convic- 
tions, not only about 
dress but about your- 
self—convictions 
and taste. Dame 
Fashion caters to 

the matured woman 
because she has 
these necessary firm 
convictions and 
taste about herself 
and knows how to 
set off her personality.” 


anieattin & 


cause of 

vanity or 

fondness for 

clothes, — any- 

one who has to 

change costumes 

six or seven times 

every day in one’s 

work grows somewhat 

surfeited, — but because 

said smartly dressed girl is 

a thing of beauty and a joy 

forever. And I adore 
beauty. 

The keynote of smart 

dressing—how to wear clothes—is, 
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wear clothes,—the struggling layman 
(or woman, rather) on the other side 
of the footlights can only envy her 
more fortunate sister, or if she has the 


fundamentally, having convictions, not 
only about dress but about yourself— 
convictions and taste. Why does Dame 
Fashion cater mostly to the matured 
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Why? Not be- 
cause her figure 
may be imma- 
ture, for 
Fashion de- 
crees_ slim- 
ness as the 
ideal, but be- 
cause. the 
older woman 
has these nec- 
essary firm con- 
victions and 

















herself and 
knows how 







personality. 






we ar- 
rive at the 






“F-s”—Firmness, 
Filminess. 






















such slight remiss- 
ness (the thumb 
in the  Potter’s 
Clay, so to speak), 
and this should 
be overcome. 
Work for complete 
symmetry of mind 
and body, and the 
firmness to keep it 







flesh and ideas. 
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& Underwood 


Fit, 
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woman, say of thirty or thirty-five 
years of age? Why not mostly to the 
young girl of twenty whose youth and 
loveliness would show off best the fab- 
rics and designs ? 


keynote of good dressing—the four 
Finish, 


First: This firmness means convic- 
tions, taste, a well-poised mind, a well 
controlled body. It means firmness to 
keep away from self-indulgence, from 
becoming too fat or too thin; it means 
firmness of well-regulated breathing ; of 
keeping the hair tidy, burnished with 
brushing and arranged becomingly ; of 
smooth, well-manicured hands ; of we!l- 
cared-for complexion ; a well-modulated 
voice; a buoyant step. A slouchy walk 
should be remembered and corrected. 
Sometimes faulty Nature has allowed 
one shoulder to sag a little, or some 


“It is so largely 
the mental ele- 


ment in the 
wearing of 
clothes which 
stamps the sar- 
torial effect as 
definite, final 


and complete.” 


firm so—the elim- 
ination of the unnecessary both as to 








rmness of well- 
















The beauty and charm of this same 
mental firmness is noticeable in statu- 
ary where the chiseled perfection has 
that absolute mold of good form and 
control; in paintings of bygone ladies 
by the Old Masters, those ladies who 
seem to possess that inherent 
psychical firmness, however negli- 
gent the draperies around them 
may be; in the fixed and im- 
mutable stars, however tum- 
bling the fleecy clouds are 
wreathing about them—the 
firmness of a sweet, healthy and 
well-poised personality. There 
are wloubtless many _ well- 
dressed women who seem of 
indolent, languid grace who 
may, to the attracted observer, 
suggest laziness and “don’t- 


Writes Mary Fuller: “Firmness means tokeep ” . a 
Fa sally hatch idiniin, Gon Kinening en. AT"? but between their slant 
to set 0 er fat or too thin; it means fi . 
regulated breathing; of keeping the hair tidy, hidden that same gleam of firm- 
ee or with ger» and Og — ness and mental control which 
i ly; of smooth, well-manicu ands; o : : 
A® D so dine coke + aladdin 2 chief fundamental to the 
voice; a buoyant step.” 


ing lashes you will usually find 


well-dressed. 

This firmness does not mean 
severity or over-punctiliousness ; there 
should be enough latsser faire in the 
above-mentioned control. I hope I have 
explained what I mean by my first 
item, which is so largely that mental 
element in the wearing of clothes which 
stamps the whole sartorial effect as 
something that is definite, final and 
complete. 

Second: “Fit!” This means both 
that what you wear should suit you 
as to color and style and that it should 
fit your body snugly so as to show off 
the plump curves of your figure or to 
suggest the thin, ap- 
pealing lines of it 
—in case you 
are either 
plump or thin. 
I believe in 

close- 

clipped 
shoulders 
and a moder- 
ately high 
sleeve seam 
on the shoulder, 
Photograph Tather than 
Rae 1068s, 


















































hang-over effects in waists. Trim look- 
ing shoulders and feet go a long way 
toward the desired effect of smartness 
and “motion.” 

One day I was calling on a friend 
whom I like very much, and I said, 
“My dear, why do you wear baggy 
shirtwaists ?” 

She laughed. “Is it baggy?” 

“Yes. What size is it?” 

“Thirty-eight or forty.” 

“Then you need thirty-six or 
even thirty-four.” 

“But I have always worn 
thirty-eight.” 

“And your shirtwaists have 
never really fitted ; besides, you 
are thinner now.” 

“T buy them large at the de- 
partment stores so that if they 
shrink I can still wear them.” 

“That is a mistake. A slight 
allowance may be sensible, but 
the object of clothes is to im- 
prove our appearance, and 
shirtwaists that are large and 
will not do that.” 

“You are right. 
sik, 

“T do not mean to criticise ; I am only 
interested to help you.” And then fol- 
lowed a discussion on dress. 

Shortly after that, I went out of town 
on a summer vacation. Eight months 
later, walking down the Avenue, I saw 
a smartly-dressed young woman ap- 
proaching. Her clothes were quiet but 
well-fitted, and she carried them with 
the gay yet modest flaunt of a yellow 
tulip blossoming in the spring. Who 
was it? My friend who used to wear 
baggy waists. 

To return to our 
second item, 
of “Fit,” let me 
say a word 
about under- 


sloppy 


I will try thirty- 


wear. A 
great many 
girls wear 
too much 
underwear, 
due perhaps 


to the allyring 
things shown. by 
the stores. The 
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“(There should always be something in a 
woman’s costume to lighten it—something to to 
suggest motion, the creation of fancy, the-abil- 
ity without effort, to take any lovely form 
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number of garments of underwear 
should be minimized, should fit per- 
fectly, and should be made of silk or fine 
lawn so there will be no bulk. One 
thing which makes 
musica l-comedy 
prima donnas so 
alluring is their 
lack of bulky 
underwear. 
I do not ad- 
vocate their 
immodestly 
cut gowns or 
unlimited dis- 
play of neck 
or limb, but 
scanty and 
well - fitting 
underwear 
is conducive 
good 
dressing. 
Third item 
—“Finish.” 
This means not only that clothes should 
be well-made as to materials, suitable 
trimmings, proper cut and fall, but it 
means also that the finish of one’s com- 
plete toilet should be regarded, as to 
hat, veil, neckwear, gloves, suit, boots, 
etc., that there should be a complete 
harmonious finish to the costume. 
Fourth item-—“J‘ilminess.” There 
should always be something in a wom- 
an’s costume to lighten it—a tilt to the 
hat, a feather, a lacy bit of neckwear, 
a flower, a floating scarf, a waving tail 
of fur from her shoulder-furr, a sash- 
end, a falling panel of coat or garment 
—something to suggest lightness, mo- 
tion, the creation of fancy, the ability, 
without effort, to take any lovely 
form at will. It is this filminess 
~ ee which adds a soft 
and your require and appealing note 
ments. Set off to a woman. one 
the plumpcurves which is so helpful 
poh: apr in creating that de- 
appealing lines sired illusion of 
of it.” “unconscious love- 
Photograph by Bangs, liness.” 

- Firmness, Fit, 
Finish, and Filminess—these sum 
up the requirements of smart 
dressing. ‘ 
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Personality 


As a Study 
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Matzene, Chicago 

Ruth Randall RUTH RANDALL DOES 

in “All Over SOME EXPLAINING 
own. 


| “2 ]/LL tell you how it is with me,” ex- 
| | plained little Ruth Randall, “and 
__4 || then you'll understand. 

“I do aspire to act in light comedy, but while 
[ am aspiring, I am trying to perfect myself 
in musical comedy—which means my livelihood 
right now. I don’t believe in starving in a 
garret because I can’t do just exactly as I want 
to do—partly because I may never do it, and I 
would have the inconvenience of starving for 
nothing, partly because I believe doing what we 
can do is the next best thing to doing what we 
want to do. You understand, don’t you? ..... 

“Well—so now I am getting ready to try 
to do a lot of big thing's in musical comedy. I 
am continuing my study of dancing (it was my 
dancing, you know, combined with the fact that 
I was a ‘type,’ that caused Joseph Santley to 
take me out of the chorus and make a principal 
of me) and taking rigid courses in vocal and 
elocution. So few dancers can sing, that I want 
to be an exception. That would be nice, 
wouldn’t it? 
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PERSONALITY AS A STUDY 


“My biggest work just now is studying Personal- . 
ity. «.... You don’t know what that is? 
Pues Certainly it's a study; it’s bringing out 
your good points and hiding your bad ones, and - 
then learning to make your audiences appreciate all 
you are doing for them. 

“If that isn’t a study,—lI’ve been at it for the 
five years I have been in musical comedy and- 
vaudeville——then the louder your voice and the 
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more colossal your ego, the greater success you would be 
on the stage. 





“Joseph Jefferson used to say that if you didn’t have Reet, 
personality, you couldn’t get it. I suppose he was right. ° with Joseph 
But if you have a little of it, you can surely develop what a 
you have. That is what I have been working to do. Town,” 





“And I am going to do it. I want to be a Personality. 
r I» 


“For, in the words of the poet, ‘You gotta have it! 





“Mysteries Science 


riasa t Exolained 


EVEN A MAGICIAN MARVELS WHEN 
THE HINDU ADEPTS PERFORM THEIR 
WONDERFUL RELIGIOUS RITES 


By ‘‘The Great Raymond’ 


Editor's Note: The Great Raymond began to study magic, telepathy and 
hypnotism when-he was a boy, and before he was twenty he had gained wide 
knowledge of these subjects. He was graduated as a physician, but the lure of 
magic carried him to the stage. 

He is still a young man, but he has appeared before the late King Edward of 
England, the present King of England, the Emperor of Germany, the Czar of Rus- 
sia, the King of Spain, the King of Italy, the Mikado, the King of Siam, and other 
monarchs. 








student of over matter. Knowing 
magic since India as I know it, 
boyhood,—I hold a with its real Orien- 
that the appar- “4 tal adepts, the 
ently super- 4 Mahatmas and 
natural is in j the Yogis, high 
all cases, - , priests of the 
merely the ee ae nation seldom 
natural not ‘= | , seen by the 
vet  under- -— 2 : mi eye of _ the 
stood. Yet I 5 = * white man, I 
deny that : 7) stand daring 
there is * ~; any scientist 
“nothing in ' to give me an 
mystery,” while : P explanation of 
life itself is the oll , ~ their magic— 
greatest of myster- a proving that sci- 
ies. Still, I stand sae J ence has yet much 
as a magician and to learn. 
insist that I believe that He ta — we Born an American, I 
natural causes control : came of age at Bombay, and 
everything. Raymond. time and time again I have 
I go on to cite my expe- journeyed through India, 
riences in India, where years ago I even to the Himalayan fastnesses on 
first came to believe in mental sugges- the north, where are the Guru temples 
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|S FOR me,—a tion and the power of mind 
fy | 
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Indian magician. He bears the same 
relation to the great mystic princes 
that the American side-show magi- 
cian bears to the great Thomas A. 
Edison. These high priests are 
in the possession of the secrets 
of centuries, handed down to 
them under sworn oath never to 
be revealed except to a proved 
priest. 


















(Above.) 
Raymond and 


his assistants in 
the palace of the 
Sultan of Fez, 


Orocco. 


At these  conclaves 
they accept into their 
sacred circles 

novitiates who 
pledge themselves to 
celibacy and _ purity and who 
consecrate their lives to the study 
of the wonder-working laws of 
nature. They become past-masters of 
of these metaphysics because the contemplation 
Hindu of the Hindu seer is introspective, 
© adepts, @ while the reasoning of the Occi- 











Siamese magician. 











: scenes of reli- “—® dental is largely objective. Hyp- 
gious conclaves twice a year, that the, xotism, telepathy and the power of 
may vie with one another in presenting mind over matter are theirs by inherit- 
their seeming miracles. ance, almost, and they realize the possi- 

For, bear in mind, the street-fakir bilities of the sciences as we in this 
who, for a few rupees, will do his lit- country cannot. ' 


tle basket of tricks, is not the real Several trips I made in vain, but on 
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one pilgrimage to the Himalayas I 
sought the good offices of “the white 
Mahatma,” an English army officer 
who had served eighteen years in the 
wilds and was highly respected by the 
natives, and the way was made open. 
I was wholly unprepared for the 
marvels I witnessed. 

One day’s journey from Delhi took 
me up to a six-sided temple, grouped 
around which were huts and other 
places of shelter. Here were encamped 
many pilgrims come for inspiration, 
forgiveness and general spiritual re- 
juvenation. Showman-like I wondered 
how this vast throng could be accom- 
modated in the temple during the cere- 
monies, but I was told that only the 
accredited priests and Gurus would 
take part, that the common people 
would prostrate themselves outside and 
atone in various ways for real or fan- 
cied sins they had committed. 

One penitent, a thin, emaciated crea- 
ture, lay on a spiked bed made by driv- 
ing iron nails through a board. These 
nails were highly sharpened, but the 
penitent lay on them on his back, his 
arms extended upward, a peaceful ex- 
pression on his face. His flesh pierced 
and lacerated, he seemed as calm as a 
child lying on its mother’s breast. I 
was told he would lie there for days 
without food or drink. Truly it was a 
striking instance of the power of mind 
over matter. ? 


NTERING the temple, all of us 
were required to go with our feet 
bare and our heads uncovered. At first 
there was only a queer ceremony, 
chanting and howling and what seemed 
like an intricate military drill. But later 
in the day one of the Gurus, a black, 
well-fed, formidable-looking fellow, 
demonstrated his powers. He seized one 
of the novitiates and laid him on the 
stone table; then he passed his hands 
over the man’s body and rubbed him 
with a brown powder. The body be- 
came rigid, and after hypnotism was 
complete, the Guru stood his subject 
on his head, his toes resting on a sort 
of rack. No sign of respiration was 
apparent. 
With a shudder I looked upon the 


gave 
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next subject. Large hooks were fas- 
tened in his flesh and from them were 
hung what appeared to be large brass 
balls. He was subjected to tests that 
me the shivers. Needles were 
passed through his eyelids and a long 
pin was pushed through both cheeks. 
He apparently did not feel the slight-- 
est pain, and I was told that this was 
a form of anesthesia resorted to by 
natives to reach a_ higher spiritual 
plane. 

Keeping up a queer chant, one of the 
priests began feeding a fire under a 
number of brass vessels. One of these 
vessels, red hot, he picked up in his 
hands and slowly raised to his head, 
where it rested. All pain was overcome 
by his wonderful hysterical anzsthesia. 
One Guru was a man of great mental 
force, and frequently I experienced a 
sensation akin to dizziness when he 
looked fixedly at me. 

It was at Agra that I saw a man 
buried alive, and taken up. After he 
had gone into a trance, his nostrils were 
stopped with wax and he was swathed 
in cloths. After this he was encased in 
a mud plaster. Five weeks later he was 
taken up and resuscitated. He was only 
slightly emaciated and seemed to show 
no ill effects. One young American, 
learning in India this art of self-hyp- 
notism and suspended animation, near- 
ly died during one exhibition; and he 
gave the whole thing up as a bad job. 

In one temple we were required to 
drink sweetened water. The high 
priest who performed was most re- 
markable. Under his spell a boy was 
suspended over the altar with no ap- 
parent means of support. This is known 
as the “levitation feat,” and I give it 
myself. 

The boy’s body remained as rigid as 
a corpse, and the priest passed fire- 
brands all about him. Then the priest 
would jump up a foot or so in the air, 
and he seemed a particularly long time 
—three or four seconds—in falling 
back to the floor. I am forced to be- 
lieve that we were all under some hyp- 
notic influence and that we were sub- 
jects of auto-suggestion. Something in 
the water ‘we drank may have influ- 
enced us, for all the time I was in the 
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Golden Bud- nent on the day 
dha in one chosen for the 
> os “miracle.” Our 
andalay 
temples, Party was ush- 
ered into the 
corral with much 
ceremony, and we 
were cautioned not 
to leave our seats and 
to sit perfectly still. 
Then the fakirs began 
making innumerable 
fires of incense, and 
lighting jugs of pow- 


temple I felt dizzy, and it seemed 
that I had to look twice to see 
things plainly. 

I have always felt that 
under certain conditions and in 
the proper atmosphere anyone 
will succumb to the strong 
power of suggestion. 
































OWEVER, tricks of some FAQS 
of the conjurers were YW 
plain to me. It would not be 
safe for these street-fakirs to 
go into the interior of India: 
they would be considered sin- der and roots, 
ners of the deepest dye and : eg, me ifg all forming a 
probably would be killed. » SF het er 5 dense smoke 
Twice I saw the cele- re iy that settled 
brated “rope trick” per- into a_ cloud 
formed—each time under that hung 
very different circumstances. twenty or 
A sort of corral was thirty feet 
used, and a lp above us. 
half-dozen or «a bi sb gre Amidst 
more a@ ey , the wail- 
fakirs Ge ing of 
took part. 
This corral ‘ 
Was an en- 
closure of 
from twen- 
ty - five 





















the fakirs 
and a group 
of musicians, 
the chief 
om magician took a 
rope, and after one 
- or two unsuccessful 
attempts, threw one end 
into the air so that it seemed 
to disappear in the cloud. 
The other end hung low 
close to earth, and a Hindu 
boy seized it and began 
going up hand over hand. 
The boy vanished in the 
vapor and soon the rope 
began going up, finally 
disappearing too. Ina 
short time what ap- 
peared to be the 
arms and legs of 
a human being 
came falling 
down, and as fast 


Wonderful silver 
box, a present from Gold-headed 
the president of the Chi- elephant-cane, 

nese Republic to Raymond. the gift of the king 


of Siam. 





to thirty feet square, bounded on three sides 
by a one-story building. On the fourth side 
was a three-story structure with wide bal- 
conies. 

Still clouds hung low and rain seemed immi- 
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Raymond and Indian magicians at Madras, India. 


as they fell, the fakirs picked them up and thrust 

them into a wicker basket. Five minutes elapsed; 

then the magician asked one of us to open the 

basket. Out popped the boy, with the rope coiled 

about his body. 
This selfsame illusion has caused thousands 

to marvel, but I quickly formed my own con- 

clusions regarding it. At the next performance 

I acted on my theory and found it to be cor- 

rect. I succeeded in gaining entrance to one 

of the buildings surrounding the enclosure, 

and from this vantage-point I watched pro- 

ceedings with an alert eye. 


After the 
DFO pe 7 
amp wind 
of smoke had 
been made 
and the cloud 
hung low over 
the corral, a 
wooden pole 
came out 
through a hole 
in the roof of 
the building 
and hung in 
the cloud of 
smoke _ over 
the enclosure. 
The other end 
evidently was 
held by stout 
hands inside 
the building. 
Now a small 
Hindu boy ap- 
peared—to me, 
but not to the 
spectators 
below. He 


a TT ts 


climbed out 
S along the 
pole and 
locked his 
legs around 
it. As the 
rope was 
thrown 


Siamese Magicians 














up through the 


smoke, the 


small boy 
caught it and 
quickly fas- 
tened it to the 
pole. Then he 
scrambled back 
and slipped 
into a little 
window in the 
building. 
Soon the 
youngster 
from below ap- 
peared, clam- 
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rope. Reaching wa = 
the pole, he es 
threw his legs ee 


around it, loos- 
ened the end of 
the rope and 
began winding 
it about his 
body as he 
pulled it up. 
He too then 
slid down the 














































































Raymond in Egypt. 








and dancers. 


pole and disappeared as had the other 
lad—through the window. 

The rest of the trick was simple. 
A tunnel probably led from the 
building to the spot where the 
basket stood; if not, then the 
lad got into the basket by any 
one of a half-dozen ways 
known to the average ma- 
gician. 

Another clever trick 
these fakirs perform is 
with a basket. A boy 
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is jammed into a basket: with much 
difficulty, and then the lid is clapped 
down. To all intents the boy fills every 
cubic inch of space in the basket. Then 
the magician takes a keen-edged sword 
and jams it time and again through 
the basket. Instead of being cut to small 
bits the boy emerges untouched. This 
feat requires skill and some misrepre- 
sentation. In the first place, the boy 
isn’t as large as he looks; he himself 
makes it difficult for him to be stuffed 
into the basket. But once inside and 
out of sight, his supple body has plenty 
of space for movement. The magician 
produces a sharp sword, but while he 
is misdirecting his audience he substi- 
tutes a dull sword for the sharp one. 
He then plunges this dull sword 
through certain holes in the basket that 
the boy inside knows perfectly. The lad 
knows just where each sword-thrust 
is coming, and he adjusts his body so 
that the dull instrument passes between 
his legs or under his: arms, and he is 
not even scratched. 

In Ceylon some of the fakirs have 
wonderful control over the muscles of 
the torso. I have seen them take great 
marbles, or round stones, some of them 
three and four inches in diameter, and 
thrust them into their mouths and then 
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swallow them. While the marble 
was in a fakir’s throat, the organ re- 
sembled the pouch of a pelican. 
Through muscular contraction they 
bring the stones back up into their 
mouth again and pull them out. 

Of all the Oriental magicians the 
Japanese are the cleverest jugglers and 
most skillful with small, dainty tricks. 
The Chinese are remarkable perform- 
ers with bowls of water, fish, pots of 
flowers and the like. One very puzzling 
Chinese trick is that done with a shaw] 
and a piece of green bamboo about 
six feet long. The magician chops this 
piece of bamboo into six or eight pieces 
and places the pieces under the cloth. 
Soon the cloth begins to move, and then 
the bamboo flies out perfectly straight 
and whole again. The trick consists 
in clever misdirection of attention, and 
the use of an acid. The magician does 
not really put the cut pieces under the 
cloth, but instead, lays there a fresh 
piece of green bamboo tied into a 
hoop. As he slips this under the cloth 
and gets the cut pieces out of sight, 
he touches the string with the acid. 
In a moment the acid eats through the 
string and the bamboo flies out. Simple, 
isn’t it? All would be just as simple— 
if we knew how they were done. 


a] 


HIS TITLE WAS C. O. D. 


AURENCE WHEAT, the blond comedian, is pretty well convinced that 

the old adage about the veracity of children and fools is true. 

“Not long ago, I was one of a house-party down on Long Island,” he relates. 
“There was a little daughter in the host’s family, and a couple of little girls were 


among the invited party. 


parents, and other matters of domestic interest. 


One morning, they fell to discussing their respective 


As it happened, they were the 


only ones who were doing any talking, the various guests being interested in 
their books, magazines, and so forth, and so, of course, everything they said 


was distinctiy audible. 


“It was one of the little guests who set the ball rolling. 


‘Every envelope my 


dad receives,’ she said, ‘is marked “D. D.”’ 
“Oh, well,’ remarked my host’s daughter, with enthusiasm, ‘every letter my 


father gets is marked “M. D.”’ 


“The other child was silent for a moment, looking scornfully at the other 


two. 
contemptuously. 
written on them—“C. O. D.”’” 


A go-you-one-better expression was in her eye. 
‘All the parcels that come to our house have three letters 


‘That’s nothing!’ she said, 
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Louisville Kid “Butts In” 


SECOND OF A _ SERIES 


OF REAL RACE-TRACK STORIES 


By 





——~ |OMING out of the paddock, 

“te | Louisville Kid paused near 
: the gate, just inside the grand- 
stand enclosure, and began rolling a 
cigarette with long, deft fingers. His 
keen gray eyes swept the crowds of 
lovers of the sport of kings, now wait- 
ing eagerly for the first race of the day 
at the Emoryville track. Hanging the 
brown-papered tube on his lower lip, 
he extracted a match from his flowered 
waistcoat pocket and scratched it on 
the sole of a patent-leather shoe. Cup- 
ping the match in his hands, against 
a stiff breeze that came whirling in 
from the bay, the tall Kentuckian 
raised his eyes to the first tier of boxes 
in the big grandstand. 

“Drat my hide if yonder aint m’ old 
friend Al Morton and that sweet-faced 
little gal o’ his’n,” he observed mentally, 
and exhaled a cloud of smoke through 
his sensitive nostrils. “Talk about 
your gals! There’s one for yuh. 
Name’s Dorothy, too. Almost as sweet 
as—as—my gal, Dorothy Padgett. 
Durned if she aint.” 

The horse-owner stood watching, 
out of shining eyes, the young couple 
in a box near the center of the front 
row. His swarthy cheeks flushed with 
pleasure at the sight of his old-time 
friends who had been so kind to him 
during the previous season. He re- 
called that, despite the conventional 
chasm which yawned between him and 
the talented son of old Silas Morton, 
millionaire mine-owner and _ political 
power of San Francisco, young Morton 
had taken him up and entertained him 
as he would have entertained a man of 
real consequence—like the true West- 
erner he was. There had been pleasant 
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Day 


little dinners at the Fairmount and the 
Palace, theater parties and week-end 
motor tours of the Santa Clara Valley 
—pleasant little recreations in which 
Dorothy Dawson, whom everybody 
considered Morton’s fiancée, always 
participated, together with three or 
four more other young people of Mor- 
ton’s set, who found in Daniel Lee 
Morgan, otherwise known as_ the 
Louisville Kid, an interesting and most 
congenial companion, for all of his idio- 
syncrasies and track vernacular. 

“T reckon Al will be marryin’ the gal 
purty soon—if he aint done it since last 
winter,” the Kid commented after a 
moment. ‘Now if it was me and—my 
Dorothy, I reckon I’d be huntin’ a par- 
son right quick.” 

At this moment he observed young 
Morton rise and speak to the girl by 
his side. Then Morton tipped his hat to 
her and the young woman who occu- 
pied the box with them, and started 
out. Dorothy Dawson looked after 
him until he disappeared in the throng 
higher up in the grandstand. The Kid 
observed her closely. There was a 
wistful look in the girl’s long-lashed, 
violet eyes. 

Throwing away his cigarette, not 
more than a third consumed, Louisville 
scratched his chin, reflectively. “There 
is something wrong thar, I’ll bet a two- 
dollar dawg to a chaw of Bootjack 
tobacco. Somethin’ wrong as sure as 
I'm a—” 

Far up in the grandstand there came 
into his range of vision, as she pre- 
pared to settle herself in a seat near the 
wide opening through which could be 
seen the paddock and its crowds of 
horse-owners and stablemen, a woman 
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in a maroon-colored satin gown and a 
gorgeously flowered hat—evidently 
a Parisian creation—which fairly 
screamed for recognition. 

“Hello,” ejaculated the Kid under 
his breath. “‘So the Saratoga Siren is 
here, eh? And dolled up to beat the 
band.” His binoculars came to his 
eyes, and he surveyed the woman criti- 
cally. “Some front, believe me! Dia- 
monds enough to fill a peck measure, 
I'll be durned. Huh! She’s trimmed 
some pore sucker for fair. Ridin’ on 
the cushions now, she is,” he reflected. 
“Wonder how long she’s been on the 
Coast?” He continued his scrutiny of 
the woman in the maroon-colored satin 
gown. “Last I seen her, she was in 
New Orleans—and on her uppers, ac- 
count of that crooked husband of hers 
beatin’ it with all her dough. Huh!” 

As he watched, through the powerful- 
lensed glasses, he saw the woman 
smile and extend a white-gloved hand 
to a young man in a gray tweed suit 
and gray fedora hat who approached 
her, eager, happy-faced. The Kid saw 
the woman’s dark, lustrous eyes sparkle 
as the young man took her hand and 
held it for an instant. 

“So that’s why for the sad looks,” 
the Kid grunted, contemptuously. “Al 
Morton, I never did take you for a 
boob—but you’re that. You shore are 
some boob, all right. And me a-thinkin’ 
you was wise to them kind of females. 
Huh! If you'd fall for that sort of 
a woman, you aint cut your eye teeth 
yet, let alone bein’ wise.” 


"THE Kid made his way hastily to the 

steps leading to the box where 
Dorothy Dawson now sat, looking wist- 
fully out over the green-carpeted in- 
field and twisting her little lace hand- 
kerchief netvously about her fingers. 
Elbowing his way, at times a bit 
roughly, through the idling crowds, the 
Kid mounted the steps and approached 
the box in long, swinging strides. 

“I beg pardon,” he began, diffidently, 
and raised his cap to the girl in the 
box. “I wondah if you-all remem- 
bah—” 

Dorothy Dawson turned quickly and 
leaped to her feet with a glad cry of 
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She liked the big, wavy- 


recognition. 
Who 


haired Southerner immensely. 
wouldn’t like Louisville Kid? 

“You! Of all people!” she cried 
happily, and thrust out her hand, from 
which she had removed her elbow- 
length kid glove, which was rolled 
about her slender wrist. “Do you 
know, I was thinking about you, Mr. 
Morgan—this very minute—and wish- 
ing we could have some of our old- 
time larks again. Are you—is your 
stable here?” They were shaking 
hands now, and it was with a genuine 
thrill of pleasure that he held the little 
hand in his own brown, powerful one. 
The Louisville Kid was a. simple, 
sentimental soul. A great two-fisted 
chap he was, whose heart was as ten- 
der as that of a good woman. He 
would fight at the drop of the hat, or 
he would sympathize with a hungry 
kitten as a mother would with a sick 
child. And he was uncommonly fond 
of “Al Morton’s li'l gal.” Just now he 
felt toward her more tenderly than he 
ever had—and longed somehow to help 
her. With that strange intuition of the 
man who lived much by his wits and 
who took daring chances, he knew— 
even if he had not seen the girl almost 
in tears—that Dorothy’s heart lay in 
her breast as lead. And he pitied her 
with a pity that was, for him, suff- 
cient incentive to go to almost any ex- 
treme for her sake. 

Besides, he loved Albert Morton as 
he would have loved his own brother, 
had he ever been blessed with one. He 
had been cut to the quick when he saw 
the girl watch after her lover so wist- 
fully and then struggle so bravely to 
keep back the tears. And he had been 
fired with a sudden bitter hatred for 
the sinuous, languorous-eyed beauty in 
the flowered hat for whom Morton had 
deserted this little fairy queen. 

It was almost half a minute before 7 
he could find his voice to speak again, | 
so stirred was he by the pity and re- 7 
sentment that mingled within him. ~ 
Then he said, with a quiet smile: q 

“Was you, now, Miss Dorothy? 
Was you thinking of me? That’s a = 
compliment worth a million others, I 7 
assure you.” The girl pulled away her = 
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hand shyly. “Yes, I’ve got my stable 
heah—what’s left of it. You-all know 
I had bad luck last winter. But I’ve 
got one hoss—and he’s fairly fit and 
able, you might say. But how are you- 
all? You're looking like a shore-enough 
violet, Miss Dorothy—only you-all 
seem to be a violet growin’ in a thistle- 
patch. And I may say it don’t help 
the thistles none to be contrasted with 
such a—” 

“Mr. Morgan,” the girl protested, 
laughing. “You Kentuckians are all 
such flatterers.” 

“Flattery? You-all call that flat- 
tery? Then there never was an honest 
compliment paid to a woman.” He 
looked at her soberly fora moment. “I 
reckon I don’t know how to pay com- 
pliments quite so well as some of the 
mien you know; I’m just—” 

“It was a very pretty compliment,” 
she interrupted, smiling. Then she 
turned quickly. ‘But I am forgetting 
the amenities,’ she exclaimed. “And 
you must know my friend, Mrs. Clay- 
ton.” To her companion she said, 
“Clarice, this is an old and very dear 
friend of mine and Albert’s. Mr. Mor- 
gan, let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Clayton.” 

The Kid bowed awkwardly as he 
took the woman’s hand. He had not 
figured on meeting her. In point of 
fact, he had quite ignored her exist- 
ence, so intent was he on the affairs 
of the girl and her financé. 

“It’s a right smart day,” he managed 
to say, confused. “Reckon yo’-all will 
excuse me now. I’ve got a little busi- 
ness to look after.” He had started 
away when the girl called after him. 

“Of course we will see you again, 
Mr. Morgan?” 

“That’s a good bet, Miss Dorothy. 
I reckon you will,” he answered. _ And 
as he descended the stairs, three at a 
time, he muttered: “Al Morton, 
you’re a  double-distilled, blankety- 
blanked fool. That’s what you are!” 


BAck once more in the paddock, he 

renewed acquaintance with numer- 
ous other friends whom he had not 
seen since the previous season of win- 
ter racing. When he had passed 
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through the crowd, he found a camp- 
stool propped against a giant eucalyp- 
tus tree towering far above the sheds 
of the race-track and spreading its fra- 
grant branches, fresh from the first fall 
rains, far up towards the cloud- 
flecked sky. Dropping down a bit 
wearily, he crossed one long leg over 
the other and sat for several minutes, 
chin in hand, gnawing his thin, clean- 
shaven under lip. Finally he ejacu- 
lated : 

“I’m doggoned if I don’t think it’s 
about time for somebody to butt in, 
and I reckon I'll take the job.” With 
which determination he rolled and lit 
a cigarette and then jumped nimbly to 
his feet. The first thing of vital im- 
portance to Louisville, however, was a 
little matter of business to be trans- 
acted under the long grandstand where 
the layers of odds were congregated to 
minister to the wants of the thousands 
of real supporters of the racing game. 
Also, it was in the betting-ring that 
Louisville expected to run across some 
of his old clients who had proved use- 
ful in the past and who might be more 
so in the future. 

A tout? No, indeed! Louisville 
was no such thing. Still, if there was 
profit to be gained through acting as 
an adviser to those less educated than 
himself to the game he followed, why 
should that profit not accrue to him? 
Had he not matriculated in the school 
of turfdom at an age when most boys 
are finishing the kindergarten course? 
And was not the knowledge he had 
gained in that best of all schools, Ex- 
perience, worth capitalizing? Louis- 
ville thought so, as did also those less 
sophisticated in the doings of racedom, 
who were more than willing to share 
such gain as might come to them 
through the advice of a turf specialist 
qualified to act in this particular 
branch of advisory capacity. 

Studying his racing program care- 
fully, Louisville finally located a spot 
where it looked safe to speculate with 
the men who made the odds. The first 
race already was run, and the horses 
were at the post for the second on the 
card. The third and fourth were of 
the open kind that might be won by 
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any one of half a dozen starters. In 
the fifth, however, was one that mem- 
ory told him outclassed the others in 
that race. Also, it was Louisville’s 
guess that old Bardwell, the one he had 
in mind, would run with good odds 
against him. The old campaigner had 
not faced the starter for some months, 
but Louisville recalled a race he had 
seen in Canada with conditions and 
quality of horseflesh similar to those 
of the present race, and he knew if 
Bardwell was ready for his race, he 
was almost certain of winning it. 

It now remained to be found out 
whether Bardwell was as fit for sport- 
ing silk as when Louisville had last 
seen him. He noted that the horse had 
changed owners and reflected that he 
was in even better hands than when he 
had cashed that wager on the Canadian 
course. By the time he had satisfied 
himself that this was Bardwell’s day, 
the horses were in the saddling pad- 
dock, and it was near time for going 
to the post. In the betting-ring he 
made a modest wager and then be- 
thought himself of his friend Morton, 
and the little girl with whom he had 
been renewing acquaintance in the 
grandstand. 

He hurried out and made his way 
toward the box where he had left Dor- 
othy Dawson and her friend Mrs. 
Clayton. To his astonishment, the box 
was vacant. His keen eyes quickly 
swept the entire length and breadth 
of the stand as he walked towards the 
club-house enclosure. There was no 
sign of Dorothy or her companion, 
and then recalling that the girl had 
told him she had come to the track in 
Mrs. Clayton’s car, he decided that the 
ladies had left the course before the 
end of the day’s doings. 

Once more looking upward toward 
the rear of the stand, Louisville could 
see Morton. His young friend was 
busily engaged with the woman in the 
maroon-colored satin dress and hat that 
looked like Paris. He swore between 
his white teeth and muttered: “Al 
Morton, you shore are a boob! You’ve 
disgusted that little gal, and she’s left 
the track to keep from seeing you make 
a fool of yourself.” It was not houis- 
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ville’s time for butting in on the much- 
occupied Morton, to whom he would 
have been glad to give the tip on Bard- 
well. Disgusted as he was with the 
young Californian, he was sorry a few 
moments later, after Bardwell had been 
true to his expectations, that he had 
not shared his profit-bringing knowl- 
edge with his friend Al. 


THE pleasure that comes to all men 

alike with the winning of a wager 
on the race-course was counteracted for 
Louisville Kid as he strode across the 
infield to his stable after the final run 
of the day. He was thinking of Mor- 
ton and of Dorothy and of the woman 
in the maroon-colored dress and the 
Paris hat. He thought of them many 
times that night and still was thinking 
of them the next morning as he stood 
in front of the stall in which was quar- 
tered Uncle Zach, his negro stableman, 
and Mint Toddy, the lone thorough- 
bred that made up his meager racing- 
stable. 

“He’s just a badge hoss,” Louisville 
was saying to Jim Casey, another horse 
owner and a friend of years’ standing. 
“Still, he’s got some good races left 
in him, or I’m fooled. He was a gift 
hoss, so I didn’t look him in the mouth. 
John Clayborn gave him to me when I 
located that lost brood mare for him 
at Latonia, and Clayborn never has any 
punk pieces of hossflesh around his 
barns.” The Kid smiled as he re- 
flected how badly he was on his uppers 
a few weeks before and how he had 
extricated himself from pressing finan- 
cial difficulties through a great piece 
of luck in locating the long-lost dam of 
Dundee Don, the sensation horse of the 
summer season. For, discovering the 
old brood mare which had been sold at 
auction for a song and which was pull- 
ing a hurdy-gurdy on the streets at 
Cincinnati, Louisville had been paid a 
good-sized reward in money, and Clay- 
born, the wealthy owner of Dundee 
Don, had made him a present of Mint 
Toddy, the Kid being without a horse 
of his own after a long run of hard 
luck. 

“See you’ve got him in a soft spot 
to-day.” Casey interrupted the reflec- 
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tions of the young Kentuckian. “I’m 
going to have a little bet down on him 
when he starts. I saw that work-out 
yesterday morning. If he doesn’t win 
to-day, he'll be a long time copping 
one.” 

“T reckon you're right,’ 
Kid smiled. “And I feel we ought to 
get a fair price. The dope shows that 
Mint Toddy ran last in his last race— 
at Latonia; he ran fourth the time be- 
fore that; he ran fifth the time before 
that and second the time before that. 
A little stiff he was, I reckon. But old 
Zach shore does know how to take the 
stiffness out of a hoss!” 

“Not to mention the Louisville Kid,” 
interpolated Casey, slapping his friend 
on the shoulder and beginning to dance 
a double-shuffle on the stoop in front 
of old Zach’s tack-room, just as a high- 
powered roadster whirled through the 
gate and came to a sudden stop almost 
directly in front of them. 


’ 


Louisville 


“LOR the love of Pete!” ejaculated 

a young man behind the steering- 
wheel of the car, raising his goggles 
and waving a gauntleted hand toward 
the Kid. ‘Why in thunder didn’t you 
let a fellow know you were on the 
Coast?” Beside the young man sat 
Lucile Langley, her supple body cov- 
ered from head to foot in a mannish 
automobile coat of English cut and loud 
pattern. Louisville strode toward the 
car with a smile on his swarthy face, 
but a look in his gray eyes which hinted 
at impending storm. 

“T aint been here long,” explained 
the Kid, shaking hands with the driver 
of the roadster. “I saw you-all yester- 
day and was goin’ to make myself 
known, but I discovered that you was 
right smart occupied,’—with a quick 
look at the woman,—‘“so I concluded 
I'd have to wait until another day. 
How are you, Al?” 

Morton leaped out of the car and 
stood in front of the turfman, his 
hands on his friend’s shoulders. He 
shook him roughly, by way of caress, 
as a man will. “You old scoundrel,” 
he remarked, laughing, but just a little 
disturbed by the look he had seen in 
the other’s eyes. “Do you think I’d 
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ever be so much occupied that I 
wouldn’t have time for a little chat 
with you? Eh?” He clenched his fist 
and struck Louisville lightly on the 
broad chest of him by way of friendly 
emphasis. “How are you, anyway, 
you old dog? What have you been do- 
ing for yourself? Are you going to 
stick here during the meet? Thought 
possibly you might be flitting away to 
Los Angeles. How many horses have 
you here? By George, old man, you’re 
looking fine and dandy.” He rattled 
on in his kindly enthusiasm for a min- 
ute or two, and then turned to the 
woman seated in the car, who had been 
watching the two men quizzically, with 
an amused smile on her too-red lips. 
“Let me introduce you to a friend of 
mine, Kid. Lucile, this is a chum of 
yesteryear—the greatest little old turf 
expert in the wide world—Dan Mor- 
gan, otherwise known as the Louisville 
Kid. This is Mrs. Langley, Kid.” 

Louisville bowed stiffly. The woman 
smiled sweetly and inclined her head. 
In her secret heart she thanked the 
Kid for having sense enough not to let 
on to Morton that.they had known each 
other for long years. Dear old Kid! 
He was a good sport, at that—even if 
he was a sour-dough sort and a stic- 
kler for what he preferred to call his 
“Kentucky code.” 

“Are you racing at Emoryville?” the 
woman asked, for want of something 
to say. As a matter of fact, she was 
just a little perturbed and uneasy, for 
the same reason that Morton had been 
when first Louisville looked at them 
from under lowered eyebrows. She 
couldn’t make out just what it was, but 
she felt certain that in Louisville she 
had a serious obstacle to her plans— 
which might not be so easy to over- 
come. Too bad the two men were such 


_good friends! 


“Who? Me? Well, I haven’t found 
out yet whether I am or not,” Louisville 
replied a little testily. “I’ve only got 
one hoss—and he aint been out under 
my colors yet.” 

“One horse!” Morton exclaimed. 
“Why—” he began, astonished. “TI 
didn’t know you—that you were—’ 


“I didn’t exactly advertise it,” 
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Louisville smiled answer. “But they 
put an awful crimp into me here last 
winter, and I didn’t get along any too 
well in the East and Canada. When 
I finally got back to Kentucky, I was 
almost all in.” He grinned sheepishly. 

“But you have one horse?” 

“Yeah. And he’s entered in the third 
race this afternoon.” 

Morton’s eyes lit up _ strangely, 
eagerly. He had won thousands of 
dollars on the Kid’s horses—and still 
more thousands on horses recom- 
mended by him. Just now there was 
urgent need that he make a substantial 
winning. This despite the fact that he 
was the only son of old Silas Morton, 
who had so many millions that had 
been dug out of Calaveras County and 
Montana mines that he had long since 
ceased trying to keep track of the 
number. 


OUNG Morton was not a bad sort. 

In fact, he was one of the most 
likable chaps imaginable. But he had 
been spoiled by indulgence; he had 
grown up without learning that most 
valuable of all lessons, self-restraint. 
He was a riotous liver, a veritable 
spendthrift whose reckless extrava- 
gance had shocked a dozen cities. But 
always his father had unstintedly pro- 
wided for his monetary wants and had 
permitted him a liberal allowance. 

But things*were different now. Al 
Morton’s wealth consisted of the road- 
ster in which he had come out to Em- 
oryville that morning, a membership 
in the Olympic and Bohemian clubs in 
San Francisco, two or three diamonds 
worth possibly a thousand dollars, sev- 
eral trunks full of clothes he never 
would wear, and less than a thousand 
dollars in money. For this there was 
a reason. 

Silas Morton loved Dorothy Dawson, 
the daughter of his one-time partner 
during his prospecting days, as though 
she had been his own child. He idol- 
ized her. And it had been his fondest 
wish ever since young Albert was a boy 
in short trousers that his son take to 
wife the sweet-faced, hazel-eyed chit 
of a girl whom Henry Dawson had left 
in his care as he lay dying of miner’s 
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consumption half a score of :years: be- 
fore. And all had gone well until 
Lucile Langley hove in sight a: month 
before and young Morton fell an easy 
victim to her seductive wiles. Old Silas 
heard of the youngster’s infatuation 
from a friend. He stormed and ranted. 
He tore his hair and stamped with his 
big feet on the polished library floor of 
the Morton mansion on California 
Street in San Francisco. He cursed 
like a South Sea pirate and threatened 
his son with every calamity he could 
conjure—but to no avail. Finally, just 
the night before, he had met his son 
when the latter came into the house 
long after midnight, after an evening 
spent with the siren, and shouted: 

“You and I are quits, youngster! 
Get me? We’re quits.” 

For a full minute, Albert stood in 
the hall facing his father, unable to 
realize the import of what he had said. 
He asked, weakly, at length: “What's 
the matter?” 

“T’m through with you! Absolutely 
and finally through! You’re a no-good, 
ungrateful pup—and we’re through. 
Not another dollar. Not another dol- 
lar—until you get some sense into that 
mutton head of yours and cut out that 
mahogany-eyed female,” he qualified. 

“But, Father,” the young man had 
begun, “I—” : 

“Not a word. Not another cent un- 
til you get some sense.” 

And Albert Morton knew that his 
father would be as good as his word. 
He would see his son starve in the 
streets before he would give him so 
much as a penny, unless he did his 
bidding. But there was that in his 
nature which made it impossible for 
him to surrender—at least without a 
fight. He would be damned if anyone 
should dictate to him with what women 
he associated. He was twenty-five 
years old—and his own master. 

It was with the recollection of ‘his 
father’s ultimatum uppermost in his 
mind that he had started out early, with 
the Langley woman, to Emoryville, 
having heard at the Club that Louis- 
ville Kid was there. He felt certain 
the Kentuckian would help him supply 
himself with a sizable bank-roll, but 
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he hesitated to speak of the position in 
which he found himself so suddenly as 
a result of his foolhardly indiscretions 
and his neglect of the girl his father ex- 
pected him to marry. So he asked: 

“Do you think he has a chance, 
Kid?” Assuming an air of indiffer- 
ence, he eyed the thoroughbred criti- 
cally as old Zach led it back and forth 
in front of the stable. 

‘Louisville Kid’s keen eyes, together 
with his uncanny ability to sense a sit- 
uation, told him that behind the appar- 
ently nonchalant query there was a 
secret motive for wanting to win a big 
bet. He dug his heel into the soft turf 
for a moment, and then replied: 

“You can get out on the limb and sit 
tight, Al. I don’t think there are three 
horses in that bunch that can beat him. 
Personally, I’m going to have a little 
bet on him to win. He’s a good horse, 
all right.” 

“That’s enough for me, old-timer,” 
answered Morton, jubilant, and laid his 
gauntlets on the seat of the car. “Want 
to get out and walk around, Lucile?” 
he asked the widow. “Suppose we 
take a look at some of these horses.” 

Louisville introduced Casey to Mor- 
ton and his companion and, secretly, 
signaled the other horseman to get 
Morton away, leaving Mrs. Langley 
with him. The Kid had determined 
upon a plan of campaign. So well did 
Casey and Louisville Kid understand 
each other that the mere lifting of eye- 
brows, a crook of the little finger, a 
flickering at the corner of the mouth, 
conveyed whole sentences one to the 
other. 

“I’d be glad to have you come down 
to my barn, Mr. Morton, and give a 
filly of mine the once over,” Casey said, 
smiling at the Californian. 

“Fine! Want to come along, Lucile?” 

“Thanks; no. I'll sit here on this 
camp-stool in the shade of the shed 
until you return, if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Casey. I want to hear more 
about this Mint Toddy horse,”—with a 
pleasant smile to Louisville. 

“Good enough,” answered Morton. 
“‘She’s a bug on race horses, Kid. I'll 
be delighted to see your filly, Mr. 
Casey.” 
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The Louisville Kid stood on the op- 
posite side of the door into the tack- 
room and watched Morton and Casey 
until they had disappeared within the 
latter’s stalls. The Kid’s square-jawed 
face wore a sober look, as one who 
might be contemplating a duel to the 
death. He tugged at his rather aqui- 
line nose for a moment, meditating 
upon the manner he should adopt to 
save Morton from this siren, and to 
prevent little Dorothy Dawson’s heart 
from being broken. After a while he 
took a big jackknife out of a trousers 
pocket and began cutting an initial in 
the side of the shed. 

As he whittled, he felt the woman’s 
dark eyes upon him. Intuitively, as he 
knew many things, he realized that she 
understood his attitude toward her— 
his disapproval of her recipiency of the 
attentions of his friend; and he knew 
also that she would exert herself to 
the utmost to outwit him. 


DANGEROUS woman was Lu- 

cile Langley, an exotically beau- 
tiful creature whose lure was as subtle 
and—to many men—as irresistible as 
the legendary siren of the sea; a woman 
whose god was gold and all that gold 
could buy; a sinuous, sensuous, she 
tiger-cat who could purr softly the 
while her cruel claws tore out a man’s 
heart and made naked his living soul. 

Untold basilisk fascinations lurked 
in this tarnished bloom of a woman. 
She was the devil’s own, and her sub- 
tlety was unfathomable. 

The Kid wondered how it is that 
women such as she should hold sway 
over the hearts of men of brains and 
will-power, just as millions of other 
men have wondered in centuries past. 
It occurred to the Kentuckian that 
nothing short of strong drink could 
reconcile a clear, sane mind to the idea 
of so much as breathing the same at- 
mosphere with such as she—to say 
nothing of worshiping at her feet, as 
Morton would soon be doing, if he was 
not already her puppet. 

The simple-minded Southerner, with 
his strong man’s heart and his unfail- 
ing loyalty to those he loved, wondered 
vaguely whether he was the woman’s 
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equal in a duel of wits. He wondered 
whether she might not only outwit him 
in his effort to drive Al Morton from 
her side, but as well deprive him of the 
handsome young Westerner’s friend- 
ship. This was something he valued, 
after the manner of men of his type, 
almost as much as he valued his life. 
He glanced at her quickly out of the 
tail of his eyes. There was a look on 
her face which, he concluded grimly, 
boded covert danger. He clenched his 
teeth and swore under his breath. 

“T beg pardon?” she asked. 

“T was jus’ thinkin’ whether it would 
be best to take the bandages off’n Mint 
Toddy this afternoon,” he lied, digging 
his knife deep into the pine siding. 

After a silence: ‘What is the mat- 
ter, Kid? You aren’t feeling well, are 
you?” 

“Feeling fine.” 

“Why did you look at me that way 
when we first drove up?” 

“What way?” The Kid was sneer- 
ing. 

“Why—why—you seemed to—to re- 
sent the fact that I—” 

“Say, you,” interrupted Louisville 
sharply, closing his jackknife with a 
sharp click and thrusting it in his 
pocket, “you aint exactly plumb out 
of male acquaintances, are you?” 

“What do you mean?’—surprised, 
sparring. 

“You know two or three men, don’t 
you?” 

“Why, certainly, but—” 

“You aint dyin’ of loneliness, are 
yuh? No ’special need of extending 
your circle of acquaintances, is there— 
to keep you from dyin’?” 

“Why, I—what in the world—” She 
was puzzled, and still sparring. 

“I thought not.” He rose up to his 
full height and stood for a moment like 
a Sioux chief at a powwow, scowling, 
his hands clenched at his sides. “So 
I reckon you'd better lay off that 
youngster. Savvy? You’re too old a 
bird to go around robbin’ cradles. Al 
Morton is only a kid—a good kid and 
all that, but still a kid. And I reckon 
you aint got no particular call to be 
appointed his tutor. As a matter of 
fact, it don’t make much difference if 
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he never does wise up concerning the 
ways of—some females. Get me?” 

“Kid! Are you drunk? You talk 
like a crazy man. Why, I thought you 
were my friend.” She rose to her feet 
and laid a slender hand on his arm. He 
jerked away savagely. “We used to be 
such good friends, Kid.” 

“Did we? I don’t recollect,” he 
snapped. “I remember that your first 
husband and I were good pals. I re- 
member, too, that you drove him to 
drink and suicide. And I aint over- 
anxious to see another pal go the same 
route. You lay off that kid, I said. 
You hear me?” His face was tense. 
He looked squarely into her eyes. She 
quailed before his steady gaze. Then 
she asked: 

“When were you appointed Al Mor- 
ton’s guardian?” 

“Forget that noise! You lay off 
him.” 

“Suppose [—” 

“Well, if you don’t, I'll sit in the 
game myself. Understand me? And 
I play a pretty high hand once in 
a while. You know that!” 

The woman laughed nervously and 
shrugged her shapely shoulders. “You 
amuse me immensely, Louisville,” she 
said, sneering. “You're quite melo- 
dramatic. My! How you could bite up 
the scenery in a ten-twenty-thirty!” 
She walked away a few paces just as 
Morton and Casey returned. They 
saw her laugh and toss her head. 


AFTER a few minutes of idle con- 
versation, Morton and the woman 
climbed into the roadster and whirled 
away toward Oakland, to take luncheon 
at the St. Mark. Louisville Kid stood 
looking after them, his lips compressed, 
his eyebrows contracted. His hands 
were clenched in his trousers pockets. 

“Why in hell does the Almighty let 
snakes and women like her live?” he 
soliloquized. 

Casey met Louisville Kid that after- 
noon just after the young Kentuckian 
had sent Mint Toddy back to the stable 
in charge of old Zach, who was full of 
exuberance because his charge had just 
come home an easy winner. 


“What’s the matter, Louisville? 
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You don’t look like a man who'd just 
won a bet on a horse he’d never started 
before.” The horseman laid an affec- 
tionate hand on the shoulder of his 
young friend. ‘What’s eatin’ yuh?” 

“Aw, it’s something that—that aint 
none of my business, but I can’t help 
makin’ it my business.” Louisville 
gritted his teeth. 

“Are you gittin’ the worst of it?” 

“Well, it looks like I’d started some- 
thing I can’t finish.” 

“Can I help you?” 

“Maybe you could, but I’d hate to 
drag you into this muss too.” 

“Tell me about it; I’m game.” 

So Louisville told him and ended by 
remarking: “Young Morton is a high- 
strung colt and he’s as bull-headed as 
a mule. Of course, you understand I 
aint in his class socially or any other 
way, but we’ve been pretty good pals, 
and I’m strong for him. Naturally I 
can’t go and talk to him about this 
thing. If I did, he’d go up in the air 
and never would come down. So, 
whatever I do,—if I do anything,—I’ve 
got to do with the reverse English.” 

“IT get yuh.” Casey nodded reflect- 
ively. After a moment his face lit up 
with the light of inspiration, and he 
slapped his thigh with a resounding 
thwack. “I’ve got it, Louisville,” he 
exclaimed. “Listen!” Then he ex- 
plained his plan in minute detail and 
asked: “How does it look to yuh?” 

“Fine and dandy. It ought to work, 
and right now’s as good a time as any 
other to try it out.” They shook hands 
and parted. 

Coming up behind Morton a few 
minutes later, Louisville Kid saluted 
his friend. “Well, Al, we put it over.” 

Turning quickly, Morton exclaimed: 
“We certainly did—and instead of sit- 
ting out on the limb, I hit that bird 
square on the nose for five hundred at 
ten to one, and five hundred for third 
place.” His face was flushed and he 
was visibly excited. Then he said, in 
a low tone, “And believe me, Dan, I 
needed the money.” 

“Somehow, I had that hunch,” an- 
swered Louisville, slowly. ‘“What’s the 
matter—aren’t you and the old man hit- 
ting it up together any more?” 
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“That’s the trouble, Kid.” A wor- 
ried look passed over the young man’s 
face. Then he smiled. “But with your 
help, I believe I can get along without 
the old man’’—confidently. 

“Maybe so.” Louisville scratched 
his head. “Suppose we go into one of 
these little wine-rooms in the café,” 
he suggested. “Let’s look over the 
program book and see if we can’t find 
a soft spot to slip old Toddy in about 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Bully !” exclaimed Morton, and fol- 
lowed after his friend. Seating them- 
selves at a table in a wine-room at a 
far corner of the track restaurant, the 
Californian remarked, “Guess we'd 
better crack a bottle of wine—eh?” 

“Have you forgotten that I am off 
that stuff?’ Then, soberly, “And say, 
young fellow, if you expect to make a 
go of the racing game or anything else, 
it would be a good thing for you to 
lay off the stuff, too.” For several 
minutes they sat there discussing the 
horses in low tones, as the Kid studied 
the program book. 

Immediately behind Morton was a 
thin, wainscoted partition between the 
room in which the friends sat and an- 
other exactly like it. Morton heard the 
door of the next room open and close. 
Then he heard a man’s voice, giving an 
order to a waiter. He heard the waiter 
go out and return again. Then came 
the popping of a cork as a bottle of 
wine was opened. A woman laughed. 
From the voices, Morton concluded, if 
he thought anything about it, that the 
man’s back was just on the other side 
of the partition. His voice came dis- 
tinctly to the Californian’s ears. After 
a minute or two, Morton heard the man 
say, with a short laugh: 

“Well, sweetheart, it’s been many a 
long moon since you and I had a drink 
together, isn’t it?’ Morton was not 
eavesdropping, but he could not help 
overhearing what the man said. Louis- 
ville appeared not to notice, so intent 
was he on the program book on the 
table in front of him, a glass of lemon- 
ade at his elbow. After something the 
woman said, almost in an undertone, 
came the voice of the man, harsh, dis- 
cordant : 
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“Surest thing you know, Lucile. And 
I’m just as stuck on you now as I was 
then. Maybe—when I can make a 
killing or two — we'll — ” Morton 
started. Could the woman be Lucile 
Langley? Impossible! He cleared his 
throat nervously, and began drumming 
on the table with the ends of his fin- 
gers. 

After a while the man spoke again, in 
a louder tone: 

“By golly, girl, but you’re a wonder- 
ful woman! Not a day older now than 
you were twelve years ago—back in 
Sheepshead Bay and at Saratoga. -Not 
a day! How do you manage it?” 

Morton could not hear the woman’s 
reply. But he heard the man again: 

“By golly, you sure have been some 
heart-breaker, Kid! Some _heart- 
breaker, believe me! There was that 
gink of a New York lawyer who shot 
himself—” 

“Jim!” the woman interrupted. 
Morton heard a chair being moved 
along the hardwood floor, as though the 
woman were rising. “Don’t spring all 
that old stuff on me. I didn’t—” 

“Sit down, Lucy. That’s a good 
sport. Have another drink. There, 
now, let’s talk over old times. What do 
you care about those simps?” 

“Jim! Please don’t bring up all 
those ugly pictures of my past life. 
I’m trying to forget ’em.” It was 
Lucile’s voice, Morton was sure. 


‘THE couple in the adjoining wine- 
room talked for several minutes. 
The man made love to the woman, and 


she seemed not to resent it. Morton 
finally heard the woman say: 

“Now, Jim, you’re going to be good 
to me, aren’t you? You're going to 
keep me in the know-all during the 
meeting, aren’t you?” 

“T certainly am, little sweetheart. 
Don’t go too strong with this young 
Mamma’s boy—that lad you were with 
this morning when I saw you out to 
the stables.” Morton turned pale with 
anger. 
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“Oh, don’t worry about him,” the 
woman answered. “He’s a come-on— 
just a child. I’m not taking children 
to raise, Jim. You certainly know that. 
I'll tap him for a big bunch and then 
throw him over. Trust me!” 

Morton rose to his feet. 

“What’s the matter, Al?” Louisville 
Kid asked, anxiously, looking up and 
observing Morton, white-faced, turn- 
ing toward the door. 

“T—I—don’t—don’t feel very well, 
Kid,” the Californian answered. “Guess 
it’s the heat. I—I—think I’ll—go back 
tc town.” His hand was on the door- 
knob. From the adjoining room came 
the harsh, discordant voice of the 
man : 
“Langley, you’re the one best bet. 
Push that button, and we’ll have an- 
other bottle.” 

Turning to his friend, the Ken- 
tuckian said: “Maybe I’d better come 
over and see you to-night, Al?” 

“T’ll be mighty glad to have you come 
over,” the other answered, after a 
pause, during which he took out a cork- 
tipped cigarette and lighted it. “Yes, 
do come over, Louisville, and you and I 
will have dinner at the Fairmont with 
the little girl.” 

“With Dorothy ?” 

“Sure! Who else?” 

Louisville Kid laughed and shook 
hands with his friend. “Who else, 
indeed?” he asked under his breath, 
when Morton had left him. Then he 
concluded mentally : 

“By golly, that Jim Casey is some 
actorine, all right. I’d forgotten that 
the Saratoga Siren used to pull his leg 
and that she was half stuck on him. 
By golly!’ Then he laughed. “Casey 
is a bird, all right—to make a play like 
that and him hating the female like 
poison. But the scheme worked, all 
right. It shore did.” 

As he hurried across the field to his 
stable, he muttered: 

“This love game is more uncertain 
than the ponies.” Then he heaved a 
long sigh. 





“He Understood Wimmin’ 


A STORY OF VAUDEVILLE IN- 
VOLVING SINGLES AND TEAMS 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 





ERT MAC DONALD button- 
B holed me during the intermis- 
sion and nodded mysteriously. 
“Billy,” he says, “I got something 
awful important to spill into your shell- 
like ear. How ’bout supper after I 
come off?” 

“Supper?” I says, startled. 
mean you wanna take me to supper— 
and pay for it yourself, outa your own 
pocket ?” 

“Yes, sir. Just that. Are you on?” 

“Bert,” I says, “I’m surprised at you 
—plumb surprised and ashamed. Here 
you've been knowin’ me for eight years 
and actually asking whether I'll accept 
an invitation to supper—” 

“You're so funny,” he snaps kinder 
resentful; “you oughta be workin’ 
monologue ’stead of juggling. You'd 
be a riot—honest you would—not!” 

“But Bert—” 

“T’m serious this oncet,” he says— 
and he looks it. “Dead serious. An’ I 
want serious advice without none of 
that Bert Fitzgibbon stuff. Not that 
I think your judgment is worth a hoot,” 
he finished, “but I gotta talk to some- 
one, an’ you’re the only guy handy.” 

“You and Hazel engaged ?” I feinted. 
Bert flushed. 

“This aint got nothing to do with 
Hazel,” he says proud and dignified. 
“She’s playing the Colonial this week, 
and I aint even set eyes on her—” 

“But—but day before yesterday—” 

“She didn’t know it, anyway. I had 
a little time before I was due here, and 
I happened to be passin’ the Colonial, 
and I just happened to stop in an’ sit 
way in the back of the house.” 

“Um-hum!” I remarks. “TI see.” 

He gets right angry then. 
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“Y’r a dam’ fool!” he blurts. And 
he blurts it loud, too, so that Mlle. 
Roubaix, who’s on full-stage with her 
slack-wire act following the intermis- 
sion, looks around real angry. 

“See?” I says. “You got our for- 
eign friend all huffed up. She'll likely 
kick to Loney after the show.” 

“After the show,” he says even, “I'll 
wait for you in my dressing-room, if 
you can break away from that there 
fancy diver long enough to nose 
around.” So I stands there with him 
till the wire artist finishes her act, fakes 
a couple of curtains and beats it by 
me’n Bert with the general .expres- 
sion of you-queered-my-act-you-jeal- 
ous-things. 

“You got an enemy,” I remarked. 

Bert grins. 

“Maybe—” The orchestra’s been 
running over the introduction to his 
opening number about ten times, and 
he beats it out onto the stage and bows. 
The house gives him some hand. 
Y’see, Bert MacDonald is one of the 
very best singles in the country—sing- 
ing, dancing and talking—principally 
talking. 


| WONDERED what Bert:had up his 
sleeve. Usually he’s a wide-open guy 
ready to tell his business to anyone 
who'll listen—provided he has any busi- 
ness besides getting rid of booking 
agents who want him to play the Ham- 
And Time for about a hundred and fifty 
a week or some such ridiculous small 
figure. 

Y’see, Bert’s one of these here regu- 
lar comedians. He was just born 
funny, that lad was. Why, I’ve seen 
him go on fourth from last in a seven- 
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teen-act bill at the Victoria when the 
house had been acting like a bunch of 
mummies through the other thirteen 
acts, and have ’em with him, laugh and 
clap, two minutes after he faced the 
spot. It’s just a way he has. I’ve tried 
to imitate him, but pshaw! that sort of 
thing’s inherited: it’s inside of you. 
You can learn a monologue, but you 
can’t learn how to get it across. An’ 
while he aint off-color at all in his 
work, I’ve seen him spring a double- 
meaning joke so that a country preacher 
in the audience—with his wife— 
laughed till he ’most split his vest. 

Bert takes me to Shanley’s. Then 
I knew right off I was going to hear 
something important. And I couldn’t 
help connecting Hazel Deering with it. 
I couldn’t figure out why he’d be spend- 
ing several bucks on my feed less’n she 
was in the deck somewhere. 

Hazel—you know Hazel! Sure. For 
about five years, she’d been tackling 
everything from small-town stock to 
small-time tabloids. Then one day she 
hit the Palace when they had a sud- 
den vacancy on the bill, and they put 
her on to open in songs and dances. 
After one show, they give her seventh 
place, and she named her own figure. 

Bert was on that bill, and if ever a 
man fell for a woman all in a heap, 
he did for her. I never seen nothing 
like it. 

But somehow it took her a pretty 
long time to get acquainted with him to 
the point where he could propose—al- 
most a week, and that’s a pretty long 
time in vaudeville circles, you know. 
And by that time, she’d won a home in 
the Big City and had her picture or- 
dered for the front page of The Dra- 
matic Mirror and all that sort of ‘stuff. 
And when he proposed, she turned him 
down. 

Bert took it pretty hard, but he’s a 
determined sort of cuss, and he’d been 
sticking to it ever since—which was 
*most a year. And in that time she’d 
rose to the same height he’d attained 
and his job seemed harder and harder 
as time passed—’stead of easier. That’s 
the way with wimmin. 

His proposition to her was to get 
married and then team up, and Hazel, 
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poor kid, had been doing tabloids so 
much in little burgs that she never did 
get over the pleasure of- working single 
and knowing that she was earning 
every laugh and doing it herself, and 
that when she went off, the ten or 
twelve or six curtains that always fol- 
lowed was meant for her—and for her 
alone. I think maybe if I was a woman 
I’d have fallen for Bert, ’cause he’s a 
prince, he is; but then again, I could- 
n’t much blame Hazel. She was just 


beginnin’ to feel her oats and know 
that she had the stuff and could get it 
across without no help. 


S° I was prepared for a long spiel 

about Hazel, and I nearly fell off my 
chair when, over the lobster, Bert leans 
across and opens up on an entirely dif- 
ferent tack. 

“Remember Harry Fox’s act with 
the Millership Sisters?” he asks. 

“T sure do. Worked on the bill with 
them at the Vic. Some bill that was, 
too—me an’ Fox an’ Bothwell Brown 
an’ Byron and Langdon an’ Dooley—” 

“Great little act, wasn’t it?” 

“It sure was. Even showed up good 
on that bill. And with me and. Both- 
well Brown—” 

“T know, I know,” he cuts me off: 
“you an’ Bothwell Brown and the rest 
of them stars. But I’m talkin’ about 
Harry Fox and them girls. They went 
strong, didn’t they?” 

“They did.” 

“T know it. I’ve worked with ’em 
three times. And they get across be- 
cause they got something different. 
Now that there guy’s one of the best 
singles in the business, and them girls 
used to have a sister act that was a pip, 
but team ’em up—and say, they’re a 
riot.” 

“You win,” I says. “The little pea 
is under the middle cup.” 

“T asked you not to get funny—” 

“T know it; but if you can be funny—’ 

“T aint.” 

“Well, then, where’s the nigger in the 
woodpile? I know bloomin’ well -you 
never brought me to this chop-house 
to feed me up on lobster an’ talk about 
—Harry Fox. Get it across, whatever 
it is you got on your chest.” 


’ 
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He called the waiter, and the empty 
lobster shells was removed and the next 
course served. Thank goodness I was 
hungry. Then he looked at me and 
hemmed and hawed awhile. 

“Don’t be bashful,” I says. 
you oughter tell me first—” 

“Dammit!” he rasps. “This aint 
about Hazel; it’s about me.” 

“What’s the difference?” 

He slaps his napkin on the table. 

“Tf you will be funny—” 

“Aw, c’m on, Bert. Shoot.” 

He looks around slow and guarded- 
like. 

“Y’ever see the Tolley Sisters, sing- 
ers and dancers?” 

“T did.” 

“Whatcha think of ’em?” 

“Big-Time stuff. Only it aint a real 
sister act. They’re cousins.” 

“Exactly. Berenice, that’s the blonde 
one, is a corking dancer—they both are, 
for that matter—and Virginia, she’s the 
brunette, has a voice that’d land her 
in grand opera—” 

“if it was good enough.” He did- 
n’t even notice that crack. He had the 


“T think 


lever shoved ’way up and the exhaust 
rattling by that time. 

“Well,” he goes on, all excited and 
eager, “I worked on the bill with that 
pair no less’n six times, and I know 
they’re there with the stuff. But some- 
how they don’t seem to get all outa 


themselves that they oughta. I don’t 
exactly understand it—and I was think- 
ing that they needed an experienced 
hand. And then I thinks some more 
maybe it’d be a good idea—well, just 
think how it’d look to see the electrics 
over Broadway: ‘Bert MacDonald & 
The Tolley Sisters.’ ” 
“O-ho!” I says slowly. 
where the land lies, is it?” 
“Exactly!” And he looked at me as 
much as to say that if I didn’t like the 
idea, he’d walk out an’ leave the check 
with me. 
“You made up your mind to it?” 
“Yes—only I want you to agree that 
it’s a good idea.” 


“So that’s 


“Just what I thought. But Bert, I’m ~ 


your friend, an’ I’m gonna come clean 
with you. I think the plan’s rotten.” 
“What ?” 


‘York for a run of eight. 
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“Just that. It wont go. You're a 
single, an’ yuddorter continue to work 
single.” 

“Wont the act get across? Wont it 
be a riot?” 


E had me there. I knew it would 
go, and [ said so. He leaned back 
triumphant, munching a salted almond. © 
“There y’are. I got you cornered. 
Y’r covering. Why man, that act could 
name its own figure.” 

“Are they willin’?” 

He grinned. 

“T aint much stuck on myself,” he 
says soft and easy, “but I hardly reckon 
the Tolley Sisters is passing up any 
chances of teaming with yours truly. 
An’ I mentioned the matter sub-rosa at 
the Keith offices, an’ they promised 
thirty weeks right off the reel, break- 
ing in at Union Hill an’ coming to Noo 
Only Big 
Time, of course.” 

“Bert,” I says, “I’m counseling you 
against it on general principles. You're 
a young man, Bert,” I says, “an’ you 
aint had no experience with wimmin. 
I have. I useter have Rose Randall in 
my act when I was doing the Orpheum 
Time, an’ it made a great little act. Rose 
was a pretty good juggler at that, but 
pretty soon she started gettin’ sore at 
various little things, an’ first thing you 
know I had about seven handfuls 
moren I knew what to do with. 
Booked solid for forty-two weeks 
through the South and Southwest I 
was, an’ her gettin’ more discontented 
every show. Time we finished the book- 
ing, she went single. An’ there I was, 
back where I started, an’ her makin’ the 
Big Time on the rep she got by bein’ 
with me. It’s hell, son, that’s what it 
is, an’ when a man’s a good single, he’s 
foolish to team up—less’n,”—an’ I 
paused impressive,— “less’n he gets 
married to a real personality girl and 
goes double.” 

“An’ that’s your only objection?” 
he asks. 

“It =.” 

“Then I think I'll go right ahead. 
We can start rehearsin’ this week when 
they'll be doin’ second position on the 
Fifth Avenue bill. As for trouble with 
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wimmin—believe me, Billy, if I can’t 
handle women, then nobody can.” 

“Go to it, son,” I repeats. “It’s your 
funeral. Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“This here propinquity,” I says, 
a dangerous thing.” 

“Maybe—” He calls the waiter and 
pays the check. “Say,” he remarks 
suddenly, like the idea just struck him, 
“if you should see Hazel, you might 
mention just casual that I decided to 
team up with the Tolley Sisters.” 

I coughed. That is, Bert thought I 
coughed. What I really did was to 
laugh. Some guys, I says to myself, is 
terrible subtle. 


“ec 


is 


"THE next inside dope I got on the 

situation was late one Saturday 
night after I’d wound up a week in 
Jersey City, and Bert MacDonald & 
The Tolley Sisters had done a week in 
Newark. That was nearly two months 
later> And it was just accidental, too. 
I got on the Tubes at Exchange Place, 
and I met the bunch coming in from 
across the meadows. 

Bert didn’t lamp me at first, and the 
look of the trio tickled me so that I 
opened my pink extra and grinned at 
him over the top of it. 

Y’ever see a little, skinny, dried-up 
man (not that Bert was any of that, 
‘cause he wasn’t) coming in after a 
hard day at Coney with the missus and 
the kids and a fat mother-in-law? No- 
tice the expression on his face? That 
was Bert. 

He was sitting between the two Janes 
something like a referee prying two 
scrappers apart after a hard clinch— 
and they seemed to be hitting in the 
breakaway. If I was a mean guy, I’d 
have hailed him and given him the I- 
told-you-so, but I didn’t have the heart. 

Finally Berenice—she’s the blondy— 
seen me and tipped Bert off to it. Bert, 
he smiles golden and sunny and crosses 
the car in one jump, sinking down 
alongside of me and mopping his fore- 
head. The two skirts stay just as far 
apart as ever, each acting like she never 
seen the other. 

“T see y’r act is going great,” I says 
to Bert, which was true, as I’d been 
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keeping in touch with him through the 
papers. 

“Yeh, it’s going all right, but honest, 
old man, I think I went better as a 
single.” 

“No?” I says. “But anyway, you 
don’t have to work so hard, and every 
Sat’day night you have the pleasure of 
splitting the envelope into three ’stead 
of selfishly keepin’ it all for yourself. 
Yeh, Bert, I had that experience my- 
self,” I says, “when me and Rose Ran- 
dall was teamed—” 

“T heard about her,” he snaps. Just 
then the guard wakes up and we slide 
into the station. 

“Hudson Terminal,” he sings out. 
“A-a-a-a-all out!” 

Bert digs me in the ribs. 

“Play up to my lead,” he hisses. 
Then on the platform, he turns to the 
girls. 

“Billy, here, wants to see me on a 
matter of great importance. I'll see 
you-all Monday at the theater.” Then 
he grabs me by the arm with a regular 
Gotch grip and hustles me up the Dey 
Street steps which happens to be near- 
est. They go up Fulton Street for the 
Subway. 

“Thank Gawd,” breathes Bert. “I 
shook ’em at last. Me for the Garden.” 

And to the Garden we went. It was- 
n’t till we finished a nifty little feed and 
was dawdling over the wine and cigars 
that Bert loosened up. 

“T’m in a helluva fix,” he breaks out 
desperately. 

“So I judged on the Tube,” I says, 
“seeing as how the two ladies wasn’t 
loving each other much. Like the old 
story of the two mothers and the baby 
—you bein’ the baby.” 

‘An’ I’m hopin’ you’re Solomon, be- 
lieve me,” he pipes. 

“Is it as bad as that?” 

“Worse—a million times worse.” 

“Tell it to me, kid,” I says. “I’m 
great on this confessor stuff.” 

“You know I aint stuck on myself 
none?” he leads. 

“You’re a truthful man,” I answers 
diplomatic. It goes over his head, 
too. 

“An’ you know I’m wise to wim- 
min?” 
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“As wise as we all are.” 

“Well,’—he absent-mindedly mixes 
drinks,—“what you think them two 
dames gone and done?” 

“You win,” I says. “What?” 

He gives me a reg’lar James K. 
Hackett stare. 

“They both have fallen in love with 
me!” 

“What?” 

“Surest thing you know. Dam’ if I 
can see what they find in me to love.” 

“Me too,” I says friendly like. 
“Neither do I.” 

“Anyway, they have—” 

“How do you know?” 

“Know?” he snorted. “Know? 
Man alive, aint you never had a woman 
in love with you?” 

“Rose Randall—” 

“No, no! I aint talking about Rose 
Randall. I’m talking of these here Tol- 
leys. If you’ve ever had a woman sure- 
nuff nutty about you, you’d know how 
they carry on. First place, as early as 
the middle of our first week in Union 
Hill when we was breaking in the act, 
they was jawing away at each other 
every chance. 

“T slipped in a clog—I aint so worse 
at it—and they done that all right with- 
out no fuss. Then Berenice an’ me do 
a talk-and-dance number with her feed- 
in’ up to me—” 

“And you grabbin’ the laughs,” I 
butts in. “That’s enough to make a 
woman sore.” 

“Then Virginia Tolley does a song 
alone. You know what a pip of a 
mezzo she has. It’d be a sin an’ a 
shame an’ a waste of good material to 
put her in an dct without a good song 
number. An’ she usually delivers the 
goods and puts across one or two en- 
cores. Such a hit she made I had Ike 
Rosenstein write her two special 
songs. 

Then Berenice gets sorer than ever— 
which I can’t understand, seein’ that 
they’ve been working together peace- 
ably for four years.” 

“Yurrop,” I says, “was awful peace- 
ful till last August. Look at it now.” 

“But Virginia sang single in their 
sister act.” 

“Y’see,” I says, “they didn’t have no 
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tertium quid along. Tertium quid,” 
I explains, “bein’ Latin for third per- 
son.” 

“T see,” he says. “That’s the way of 
it. Honest, you’d think them two 
owned the act, an’ I was travelin’ stage 
manager. Don’t matter what I do, 
there’s a kick comin’ from somewhere. 
Remember that lavender suit I used in 
the ‘Moonbeams’ song?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well, I didn’t want it to go to waste, 
and I’m a believer in costumes, so [ 
has ’em measured an’ gets ’em lavender 
dresses to match. Berenice is delighted, 
seein’ as she’s a blonde, but Virginia, 
bein’ a brunette, wont look at it. Says 
it doesn’t gee with her complexion. 
Beat that if you can. Me stagin’ an 
act to suit complexions.” 

“Me an’ Rose Randall—” 

“You an’ Rose Randall split,” he says 
pointed-like. “This here trouble of 
mine is going on at the present time. 
And there’s only one satisfaction I can 
get outa it—and that is it’s making 
Hazel jealous.” 


"THAT kinder staggered me, ‘cause 
when I told Hazel about the com- 
bination, an’ three weeks later when I 
worked the bill in Hoboken with her, 
she didn’t seem noways peeved or 
down-in-the-mouth over it. But there 
wasn’t no use tellin’ him that. 

“How you know?” 

“She writes me a little note when I’m 
on over in Brooklyn, telling me she’s 
so glad I got congenial partners, and 
that she hears the act is a riot and to 
remember I got her best wishes, yours 
truly, Hazel. Pretty strong, eh?” 

“Yeh!” I says. “Awful strong. It 
don’t take a fool to see she’s dead stuck 
on you.” 

“You betcha. It was lucky I hap- 
pened to strike this jealousy gag. An’ 
you was the guy sayin’ I didn’t know 
nothing about wimmin. Honest, you 
might not know it, but it’s on the dead 
that she’s been goin’ to cafés and things 
with Harold Neville, that husky tenor 
what was with the road company of 
‘The Spring Maid’ last year out in the 
sticks circuit.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 
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“Y’see, she aint subtle. She’s trying 
to make me jealous of that caterwaul- 
ing, ready-made Adonis. But your 
Uncle Dudley aint falling for no such 
- Small-Time stuff as that. Honest, I 
think I could go up there to-night and 
cop her off, if I had a mind to. But 
I aint punished her enough yet. Why, 
when she works on the bill with me at 
the Alhambra week after next an’ sees 
how the act goes over, she'll be fallin’ 
all over herself to tie me down to a 
team agreement at the end of my pres- 
ent bookings. Which I don’t mind tell- 
in’ you,” he finished confidentially, “‘is 
what I’m workin’ for. Me an’ Hazel’ll 
make a corking team. But believe me, 
when we do team up, its gonna be Mac- 
Donald & Deering an’ not Deering & 
MacDonald—and there aint gonna be 
no fifty-fifty split. I don’t believe in 
that fifty-fifty stuff, do you?” 

“Me and Rose Randall—” 

“Yes, an’ you split up. But I’m 
workin’ Hazel different. She'll be so 
glad to get me that she’ll take my terms. 
The husband’s the boss, I says.” His 
face fell a trifle. ‘Honest, if it wasn’t 
for both of these dames bein’ stuck on 
me, I’d be right happy. But it gives a 
man a helluva time working both ends. 
I got to keep ’em both satisfied. They 
even got to threatenin’ me—” 

“No “ata 

“Yes. Sure’s you’re a foot high. 
Berenice tells-me she can get fifty per 
cent more as a single than she’s draw- 
ing outa the act, an’ that I’m crabbing 
her, anyway. Virginia’s trying to make 
me believe.she can land an engagement 
in musical comedy next year—starring, 
mind you. Honest, you’d think a 
woman’d have more sense than to think 
I’d- fall for any such bunk as that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure would. 
you.” 

“Envy me? Good Lord, man, if it 
wasn’t that I was working to make 
Hazel see the light—which I aint con- 
cealing from you I am doing—lI’d 
prob’ly take the gas route. Them two 
wimmin pester my life away. I get cold 
chills sometimes, I get so close to com- 
ing engaged to them. When they get 
me alone Now honest, Billy, 


I can’t say I envy 


it aint no cinch to keep from making 
love to a woman who’s crazy for you to 
do it, is it? Though I reckon you aint 
never had that experience—” Bert’s 
what I call a complimentary guy. 

“No,” I says. “Maybe I aint. 
me’n Rose—” 

“There you go again,” he snaps. 
“Always talkin’ about y’rself and that 
Randall woman, an’ never giving a guy 
a chance to get a word in edgewise.” 

“Go ahead,” I says, knowing that he’s 
footing the bill. I opens another bottle 
of the fizz water. “What you gonna do 
about it?” 

“Do? There aint nothing to do but 
keep my mouth shut, play it safe—and 
week after next when me and Hazel 
play the bill at the Alhambra— Well, 
it'll be worth it just to watch the kid. 
An’ pretty soon you'll be seein’ the 
electrics over Broadway: ‘MacDonald 
& Deering.’ ” 

“Here’s hoping!” I says, draining the 
glass. That champagne was awful good. 


But 


DIDN’T see them when they was to- 

gether on the Alhambra bill. But it 
seems that along about Wednesday, 
Hazel got a bad cold and the Hip Sing 
Ling Company filled out the week. 
Bert wrote me a short note about it: 


and honest, Billy, she didn’t 
have no more cold than I got, but my act 
was going so much better’n hers she 
couldn’t stand the gaff. So she got out 
and them chinks finished the week. Be- 
sides, I let these two dames get pretty 
sweet with me during the week, and that 
made H. jealouser than ever. Things 
are sure coming my way, even if these 
here two dames are getting worse to 
handle. V. is still pulling that musical- 
comedy stuff. Hazel is where I want 
her now, and I wish to God I could split 
with these here Tolleys. They make my 
life a hell on earth. Hoping you have 
improved your act as I suggested and 
that you don’t force your curtain-calls 
no more, I am, Yrs truely, 
Bert MACDOoNALD. 


Sure did look like things were going 
his way. He was at the Palace for a 
week after the Alhambra, for a return 
engagement. Saturday morning he 
phoned me, and I could tell by his 
voice that he wanted me on something 
important. I glanced over my bank- 
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book to see how much I could spare on 
a weddin’ present for him and Hazel. 


Believe me, I was taking it all back- 


about him not knowing nothing about 
wimmin. 

I found him in his hotel room walkin’ 
up and down and smoking twenty-five- 
cent cigarettes and wearing the smile 
that wont come off. 

“Hooray!” he says awful low but aw- 
ful happy. “Mitt me, old man, mitt 
me.” 

I done it. 

“You an’ Hazel—” 

“T aint spoken to her yet, but of 
course that’s a cinch. I just sent her a 
note tellin’ her that I’d call to-morrow 
morning at ten—and that I had some- 
thing I wished to say—real quiet an’ 
dignified I wrote—but firm. [I'll bet 
she don’t suspect what’s coming. Man, 
wont she be the happiest thing in the 
world ?” 

“Tl bet so.” 

“Looka here.” He hauled a plush 
case from his pocket, exhibiting to me 
a two-and-a-half-carat diamond. “This 
is for her. Aint it some hunk o’ ice? 
Besides, 


Believe me, I aint no piker. 
it’ll be in the family, an’ so I aint losin’ 
nothing.” 
“But what about the Tolleys?” 
“That’s the best part of it,” he 


beamed. ‘The act’s busted. Booking’s 
canceled.” 

“G’wan.” 

“Surest thing y’know.” 

“How’dja work it?” 

“Cinch. I made up my mind that 
now was the time to strike, seein’ how 
Hazel acted t’wards me when we was 
on the bill together—her runnin’ around 
with that tenor chap an’ trying to make 
me jealous; an’ so I employed all the 
knowledge I got about how to manage 
wimmin.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, I give Berenice orders to cut 
some of her best laughs, and that got 
her goat. Then I handed Virginia an- 
other song, an’ that made Berenice 
madder’n ever. After the matinée, they 
had a reg’lar row—oh! it was a bird 
while it lasted. B’lieve me, I know 
what a woman must feel like to have 
men scrappin’ over her. Then Bere- 
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nice comes to me and says haughty-like 
that if I keep on lettin’ Virginia havin’ 
the stage to herself through half the 
act, she’s gonna quit. I tells her I’m 
runnin’ the act an’ what I say goes. « 
She says, very well, she’ll quit. I says, 
all right—then I beats it before she can 
reconsider. [I tell Virginia, an’ she 
seems awful down-in-the-mouth, but 
don’t kick much — her thinking, I 
reckon, that her and me will team up. 
But not for little Johnny. I goes down 
to Teddy McMillan and tells him all 
about it, givin’ him the whole layout 
and showin’ him how them wimmin has 
throwed me down. He says, very well, 
he’ll cancel bookings an’ substitute 
Nora Bayes, who is going awful strong 
now with her new songs. Then I gives 
him the wink an’ tips him off that 
maybe he’ll get a chance to book the 
team of MacDonald & Deering. He 
’most falls off his chair, he’s that sur- 
prised. I even shows him the ring. 
Now I’m leavin’ it to you, Billy,” he 
finishes, “can’t a man do anything with 
wimmin when he knows how to handle 
‘em—an’ don’t you tell me nothing 
about you an’ Rose Randall. I’ve 
heard about you an’ that dame till I’m 
sick of it.” 

“Yes,” I agrees. “You've 
shown the master hand this time.” 

So I mitt him again. 

“Send me an invite to the wedding,” 
I says. 

“Sure,” he says, and then he 
scratches his head. “You know, I’m a 
soft-hearted guy, an’ in spite of the 
deal them Tolleys handed me, I’m 
kinder sorry for them: both out of a 
job—maybe having to team up again 
or play single in the four-a-day—an’ 
both of them stuck on me. They’ll 
be awful broke up when they hear 
about me an’ Hazel.” 


WALKING down Broadway, I met 
Virginia coming out of the Shu- 
bert offices. She was wearing the hap- 
piest kind of a smile. And the minute 
she lamps me, she sails up, waving a 
contract in my face. 
“I’m gonna be starred in musical 
comedy, breaking in on the road,” she 
says. “They been after me ever since 


sure 
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they heard my voice at the Victoria 
when I was new with Bert MacDonald. 
And they had to have me soon, too. I 
was afraid I’d never be able to break 
with that boob.” 

“Boob ?” I echoes. 

“Yeh. The poor simp! Why, he 
was crabbing every song I had. He’s 
all right as a single, maybe, but as a 
team man—phew!” 

“And you wanted to break away ?” 

“T should say so. An’ now I’m 
gonna be starred in musical comedy.” 
And she waves the contract once 
more. 

“But Berenice—” I questions, dazed. 

“Her and me made up our little fuss. 
Y’see, Berenice walks right down to the 
office and gets booked single, opening 
Boston three weeks from Monday, and 
playing solid for thirty-six weeks. 
Twice the pay she was drawing out of 
the act, too.” 


HERE was a note awaiting me at 
the hotel. It was from Hazel 
Deering, asking if I wouldn’t run up to 
see her. It was a matter of some im- 
portance, she said. I found her alone 
—worried and nervous. 
“Tl be frank with you, Billy,” she 
says. “I know you're Bert’s best friend 
and that you’re wise to the fact that 
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he’s stuck on me. This morning I get 
a note from him telling me his act is 
busted up, and he’s coming to-morrow 
morning to see me about something im- 
portant. 

“Now I aint no fool, Billy, and I 
know he’s coming to propose to me, an’ 
get me to team with him. An’ I don’t 
want to hurt his feelings—honest. You 
understand ?” 

“Yes—I understand.” 

“And so I thought you bein’ his best 
friend, might break it to him gentle. 
He'll be terrible broke up.” 

“Break what?” 

“Tip him off that it aint no use to 
come up here to-morrow. Y’see,”—she 
flushed delightfully,—‘‘me and Harold 
Neville are gonna be married next 
week. It’s a dead secret. And then 
we're going to team up. He’s so hand- 
some—and he’s got such a grand voice. 
Don’t you think we’ll make one of the 
strongest teams in the two-a-day ?” 

“Yeh,” I says groggily, “I reckon you 
will.” 

“And you'll break it to Bert gently, 
wont you, Billy?” 

“Hazel,” I says, taking a long breath, 
“T’ll try anything once. But I’m telling 
you this: this here news aint gonna be 
broke gently to Bert. I'll have to ham- 
mer it into his noddle with a sledge!” 


SALLY’S MULE 


UY BATES POST tells this one: 


“A woman appeared at the office of the claims-agent of a Western railroad. 
‘Yo’ steam-cars is done kilt my mule Sally!’ she announced, in a decidedly tragic 


manner. 

“Well, madam,’ replied the agent, 
will be recompensed, you may be sure. 
was the mule worth?’ 


“Sally was the best mule Ah ever seed,’ 
‘Ah done ploughed with that mule fer goin’ 


wet eyes with her bonnet string. 


‘if it was the fault of the company, you 
What were the circumstances, and what 


said the woman, as she wiped her 


on nine years, an’ thar warn’t nothin’ the matter with her, ’ceptin’ she was a 


leetle mite lame in her nigh hind laig, an’ kinder blind in one eye. 


Ah give forty 


dollars an’ three bed-quilts an’ two pecks of dried pears fer her, an’ she was as 


good as the day Ah got her.’ 


“*Where was the mule killed?’ the agent asked. 

“ “Hit war at the crossin’, an’ yo’ fast mail-train jest knocked her plumb over 
thet fence an’ inter a gully!’ was the woman’s reply. 

“And the mule strayed upon the track, I presume?’ queried the agent. 

“The woman gave him an indignant look. 


“Oh, no!’ she declared. 


‘Sally never would ’a’ been fool enough to walk 


in front of no train—my old man was ridin’ her!’ ” 
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'WE SAVE YOU 35 


We import diamonds direct from the 
European cutters and thus eliminate middle- 
men's profits; our tremendous sales justify 
smallest profits and this enables you to buy 
genuine perfect cut diamonds at the lowest price 
ever offered—$97.50 PER CARAT. These dia- 
monds are full $150.00 per carat retail value. 


WE SHIP FOR YOUR 


tate birth-stone 
desired. 
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Never mind the money! YOU PROVE 
OUR CLAIMS YOURSELF AT OUR EXPENSE, 
Just select one or more articles from our cata- 
logue or from this page. Weship for your free 
examination—entirely at our expense—without 
obligating you to buy—without it costing you 
onecent. If you don’t say the article we send 
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_ 2 dias 
Compl. $17. oe you isthe greatest value you have ever seen, 
simply return it at our expense. 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE) 


| It protects you against disappointment 
orloss. A written le aoa contract to refund in 


cash full price less 10% should you for any reason 

wish to return your diamond any time withina 

year. Also allows full price in exchange at any 

time. Contains written statement of carat 

weight, quality and value of the diamond. “See 
t your diamond is Basch guarant: 
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We will‘forward you postpaid, acopy 
of this beautiful book upon receipt of your name 
and address. It is complete, valuable and 
authoritative. Contains facts written by life- 
Z long experts which enable you to buy your ay 4 
monte and jewelry safely. A hel guide 
select Christmas gifts and gifts for all other occasions. Thousands of ‘ilustrations of & “ie 
50 diamonds, watches, platinum and gold jewelry, silverware, cut glass, etc 

ae to you at remarkably low figures. See this book before making your rs sy 
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